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PHEMIE ROWLAND. 


BY MARION HARLAND, 


CHAPTER IV. 

Mrs. ROWLAND had a headache; Charlotte 
was wearied by her day’s work, and had gone 
to bed ; Olive was busy, to-morrow being baking 
day. The trio in the parlor were, therefore, 
uninterrupted by the introduction of incongru- 
ous elements into their harmonious councils, 
and time flew faster than any of them had any 
idea of. 

Mr. Hart, as was proper, was the first to 
bethink himself that his call might be unrea- 
sonably long. His start of dismay, when the 
nearest church-clock tolled the hour of ten, was 
unfeigned, but it made Phemie smile, and was, 
moreover, very subtle flattery to her colloquial 
talents. 

“Try to forgive me, Albert!’’ begged the de- 
linquent. ‘If you have a relapse, I shall find 
it more difficult to get my own pardon for my 
thoughtlessness—my disregard of your comfort 
and health. Why didn’t you send me away an 
hour and a half ago, Miss Rowland ?”’ 

While Albert replied with hospitable warmth 
that the visit had seemed to him short as it was 
delightful, and that he should be the better, not 
the worse for it, Phemie took a good look at the 
tall figure, bending toward the recumbent in- 
valid. He was not regularly handsome, al- 
though she had thought him so, at the earliest 
glance. In stature, he was commanding, and 
he carried himself well; his hair was nearly, if 


not quite, black ; his forehead high, but some- | 


what narrow across the temples; his eyes dark- 
gray, and bright or languishing as the lashes 
lifted or drooped; his mouth was small—too 
small for manly beauty, and overhung by a 
neatly-trimmed moustache, while the unfortu- 
nate effect of his retreating chin was skilfully 
lessened by the sweeping beard, which, it was 
easy to see, was his favorite vanity. His long 
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white fingers caressed it when he listened and 
when he laughed; pulled at it when he was 
perplexed or deeply thoughtful. If his portrait 
only had been exhibited to Phemie, she would 
have criticized sharply the defects of his phy- 
siognomy. Seen in the light of his kindly 
downward smile upon the suffering boy, the 
weariness of whose darkened hours he had 
solaced by sympathy and genial companion- 
ship, and while the recollection of his agreeable 
converse was fresh in her memory, she decided 
anew that he was better than handsome; that 
he had the unmistakable air of a well-bred and 
highly-cultivated gentleman, and that he was 
all he appeared to be—and more. 

“Tf you are not injured by my selfish indis- 
cretion of to-night, you will let me come again, 
will you not?’ he said, in bidding Albert 
‘*Good-night.’’ ‘I shall please myself by 
sending you ‘ Calaynos’ to-morrow, Miss Row- 
land. I don’t ask you to read it aloud to your 
brother, but I am grievously mistaken if you 
do not find, here and there, passages you will 
be unwilling to enjoy alone. For your especial 
delectation, Albert, I shall slip into the pack- 
age of books a volume cf essays—Christopher 
North’s. They will help you get rid of the long 
evenings. If I can steal an hour or two per 
week, I want to read certain of these papers to 
you myself. I shall mark them in the book.”’ 

“Isn’t he splendid ?’’ Albert broke forth, 
when he had gone. 

‘*Heis very pleasant.’’ Phemie was ashamed 
when she had used the tame phrase. Since she 
had taken real and lively pleasure in the society 
of their new acquaintance, why shouldn’t she 
say as much? Mr. Hart was no more to her 
than an entertaining man, and a man was a 
being to be discussed as freely as any other 
specimen of animated nature—that was—by a 
sensible woman. She said out her next thought 
openly, as an amende for her disingennousness, 
‘It would be nice to have him for a frequent 
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visitor, wouldn’t it, dear? We should derive 
improvement as well as enjoyment from the 
association.’’ She withheld the swift after re- 
tlection. ‘‘ But that is a thing we fave no right 
to expect. He comes now out of pity for Al- 
bert. The probability is that we shall see no- 
thing more of him after his next visit—if, indeed, 
he should remember to call again. Heigh-ho! 
this evening’s episode has been @ green and 
gladsome spot in a dry and thirsty land where 
little water is!’’ 

Albert, too, was silent fora minute. ‘ Phe- 
mie, darling!’’ he said, then. ‘‘ What have you 
on, to-night ?”’ 

“The old Nankeen, Bertie! the Inevitable, 
you know!’’ She strove to say it gayly, but 
the striving was palpable. She had not thought 
once of her attire while Mr. Hart stayed, but 
the sense of its homeliness—its positive shabbi- 
ness and unsuitableness to the season, fell sud- 
denly upon her at her brother’s query, together 
with the impression of elegant neatness her late 
visitor’s dress conveyed to all who saw him. 
The boy’s mouth changed from its musing 
smile. ‘‘Why do you ask?’ his sister re- 
sumed, not without hope that his answer would 
contradict her uncomfortable misgivings. 

‘Oh, I merely wanted to picture to myself 
how you look. You are beautiful in any dress, 
let it be ermine, velvet, or calico. You are 
always my Queen of Love and Beauty. And 
Mr. Hart has too much good sense to care for 
fine clothes.”’ 

Phemie seemed to arouse herself from a be- 
witching dream. ‘‘ He is a man of the world, 
Bertie, and it is of no consequence to him what I 


wear—I—a girl so far removed from the circle of | 


his intimates, that the assumption of their man- 
ners and dress would be ridiculous. While we 
retain our self-respect, we are sure of not being 


despised by him. As a means to gaining this | 


end, we must bear in mind that he is a wealthy 
gentleman, and we working-people—day-la- 
borers.”’ 

“Labor is honorable!’ asserted Albert, 
quickly. 

“Very true, dear! But the comprehen- 
sions of many are not sufficiently enlightened 
to appreciate the importance of that truth. 
And prejudice is mighty, even in enlightened 
minds.”’ 

**T don’t comprehend what you are hinting 
at!’’ said the boy, with an uneasy twist upon 
his pillow. 

“No? Ido not myself—very clearly. Per- 
haps at the prejudices of doctors and nurses in 
favor of early hours and obedience to their re- 
gimen on the part of their patients,’’ was Phe- 
mie’s laughing reply. 


Miss Darcy was hard at work in her office on 
a blustering March day. She was a woman 
forty years of age, tall and spare, after the 
generally received type of middle-aged maiden 





| ladies, and in the peculiar costume she had 
| adopted, she looked taller and thinner than 
| she really was. Her dress was a mixed gray 
worsted material, the waist made up without 
| trimming or padding; the skirt gored—it was 
| before the trim ‘‘ Gabrielle’? came into vogue, 
| and she claimed the patent—and hoopless, when 
every woman in town, who had the slightest 
| regatd for her appearance, wore hoops nine feet 
in circumfevence. Her gray hair—still soft and 
abundant—was brushed back @ la Chinoise, a 
| Style affected at that date by few excepting 
| very pretty young girls whose faces could bear 
any style of coiffure, and twisted into a hard 
**club”’ at the back of her head, that would not 
come down until such time as she should be 
ready for bed. One hairdressing sufficed for 
‘her day. She had no time to waste upon tri- 
| vial pursuits, for Miss Darcy was a woman of 
| business. True to her habits of system and 
order, her apparel and every part of her room 
| were clean and neatly arranged. Not an atom 
| of dust; no straggling ends of ribbon or tape; 
no littering papers were visible about her per- 
son or floor, her table, and shelves. All were 
| light and tidy, that her work might progress 
' without let or hindrance, after it had fairly 
commenced. At the same time there was an 
utter destitution of ornament in her surround- 
| ings, seldom seen in men’s offices and counting- 
| rooms. Her books—and these were numerous 
|—were in plain, serviceable bindings, and 
packed in solid rows upon shelves of unpainted 
| wood, lining three sides of the room, and pro- 
| tected by glass sliding-doors, like window- 
| sashes. An oil-cloth covered the floor; the 
| chairs were of yellow wood—backs and seats— 
| even the revolving office-chair in which she sat 
at an oaken desk of the sternest and most un- 
compromising pattern, if we except one higher 
and narrower, set between the windows, at 
which Miss Darcy stood to write when she was 
| tired of sitting. 
| A tyroin Lavaier’s art could not have mis- 
' taken her for a genius, after a study of her 
| visage. The keen blue eye; rounded forehead, 
ridged only, and that not strongly, by the 
| swelling of the perceptive organs; the straight 
| nose and somewhat prominent mouth told of 
fair intellectual abilities ; of great quickness of 
observation and vivacity of thought, and upon 
every feature was stamped her pre-eminent 
trait, energy—indomitable, not spasmodic, cou- 
pled with sanguine courage that feared and 
faltered at nothing. 

She had begun her career in life with the re- 
solve to be, and to accomplish something for 
herself, outside the beaten track allotted by 
custom to womankind. Circumstances favor- 
ing the development of her original design, she 
had worked her way up to a creditable position 
in the eyes of those who honored mental indus- 
try and pure philanthropy, and earned for 
| herself, with the masses, the title of ‘‘ a strong- 
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minded woman’’—‘‘ female,’’ Seth Mandell, as 
one of said masses, designated her. She was 
emphatically a humanitarian, and having a 
bias for reforms, she had been a woman of war 
from her youth up. There was no warmer or 
larger heart under the silken bodice of the 
gentlest mother in the land than throbbed in 
her corsetless bosom; no more fervent prayer 
reached the ear of the All-Father, whom she 
worshipped with the hearty guilelessness of a 
child, than ascended, in ever-burning incense, 
from her soul, for the happiness of her kind. 
To accomplish this—her chief aim in life—she 
spent and was spent. To succor the poor and 
needy; to convince the erring of misdeed, and 
lead him to the light ; to right the wronged, and 
uproot the evil that had wrought his ruin; in a 
word, to live out, in its full and glorious signi- 
ficance, the Rule of rules, which—if all endea- 
vored to obey it as she did—would do away 
with the need of other statutes and statute- 
books ; this was her purpose, high and fixed, the 
mission to which she deemed herself solemnly 
set apart by Providence not to be misread, and 
she wrought at it mightily, and, as was her 
nature, hopefully. 

I am not affirming that it was other than a 
rank and superfluous offshoot of a principle in 
itself worthy of all commendation, that made 
Miss Darcy an advocate of the equal rights of 
her sex with man. I do admit that she was 
led by her zeal—mistaken or legitimate—into 
injudicious declarations on this head; that 
many of her schemes were proven to be 
Utopian and Quixotic, and her positions to be 
untenable, unless at a cost prudent people 
would hesitate to pay—namely, a tearing-down, 
melting over, and making up again into an en- 
tirely new shape, the structure of the laws and 
society of the present day. I must regret, 
furthermore, as a candid historian, that her 
energy and philanthropy combined to war 
against her adoption of the time-honored and 
certainly safe maxim, ‘ Festina lente.”” Nor 
do I deny that if she had looked before she 
leaped into the arena of public conflict, she 
might have remembered another valuable scrap 
of common sense, to the effect that, as a general 
tule, the best way to convert even so hard- 
hearted a wretch as a confirmed and masculine 
man is not to begin by knocking him down. 
Again, dealing still in generalities, I may sug- 
gest that most men are not fond of being 
knocked down, and that, unless in very excep- 
tional cases, a reformer does not ingratiate 
himself into their confidence and good-will by 
a tremendous display of this sort of moral 
pugilism. 

Maybe Miss Darcy had not looked. It is 
certain she had leaped. And she did it with a 
spring and vehemence that sent the feeble- 
minded scattering to the right and left, like 
flocks of affrighted and affronted geese, and 
rallied the valorous custodians of ancient usages 





and landmarks into a phalanx of resistance to 
new measures and pestilent radicals. Especi- 
ally, women’s rights radicals. With the bachelor 
of Tarsus as their fugleman—an honorable gen- 
tleman, by the way, whose few remarks touch- 
ing the expediency of women’s learning of their 
husbands at home (presupposing, mark you! 
that their husbands knew enough to teach 
them), their wearing their hair long, and sub- 
mitting themselves to their Christian lords 
(and such are worthy of all deference and 
honor), whose three or four brief deliverances 
on this subject, I say, have been handled and 
twisted in a style he little anticipated when he 
penned them, with these mottoes upon their 
banners, they assembled on their side over- 
whelming odds of respectability and piety. 
Secure in numbers and the prestige of honored 
customs, they hurled defiance at the aggressor 
—defiance which would have been both irra- 
tional and insolent, had those who employed 
this means of warfare been less sensible and 
respectable. 

If, in the name of industrious wives with 
starving children and dranken husbands; of 
widows, who, their lords having died intestate, 
saw their ample dowries parcelled out among 
rapacious and unfriendly relatives-in-law, our 
reformer assailed the property-laws of her 
native State, and of most other States, for that 
matter, as oppressive and iniquitous, her oppo- 
nents inquired, sometimes piously, sometimes 
profanely, what under heaven was left for 2 
woman to desire, if she were once enriched by 
the possession of a husband? Of course, all 
that she had and all she was, became, abso- 
lutely, and beyond recall, his, from the hour, 
when, in words of man’s making, he vowed at 
the altar to endow her with all his worldly 
goods. As Saxe wickedly and wittily re- 
marks :— 

**Once born in Boston, need no second birth.” 
So, once married, women need no other wealth. 

If—and upon this section of her bill of rights 
Miss Darcy was “‘terrific’’—said the aforesaid 
weak and strong, in chorus—if she demanded 
other avenues of honorable labor for women 
than the crowded lanes in which they were 
beaten down by competition, until the weary 
day was too short in which to earn the pittance 
that was to buy bread for crying babes and 
superannuated parents ; if she pealed a war-cry 
that shot a thrill to the heart of the teacher, as 
she bowed her contracted chest, curved spine, 
and dimming eyes over the pyramid of copy- 
books and exercises left upon her desk at the 
close of her day’s labor among classes men had 
not the patience or tact to instruct; that quick- 
ened the numbed feet of the saleswoman, for- 
bidden to rest there, or lessen the sickening 
pain in her back by sitting down for one instant 
for six, or it might be twelve hours, on a 
stretch; that nerved the cramped fingers of the 
copyist, whose chirography was pronounced 
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legible as a man’s, and more rapid ; if employ- 
ers frowned and stormed, and operatives dared 
be glad at sound of her fearless, ‘‘ MEN’S 
WAGES FOR MEN’S WoRK!”’ her antagonists 
were also ready and undaunted. ‘‘ Nobody 
asked women to do men’s work. If they would 
overstep the modest bounds appointed by Pro- 
vidence (!) as the sphere of their labors and 
aspirations, they must take what they received 
for the rash undertaking, and be thankful they 
were not hustled with ignominy from the for- 
bidden ground. Let women stay at home—had 
not St. Paul said this, over and over ?—and 
mend their husbands’ stockings, or their broth- 
ers’, if they were husbandless—or those of their 
nearest masculine relative, if brother and hus- 
band were both wanting—and rock their babies’ 
cradles, or their sisters’ babies’ cradles, if they 
had none of their own, and keep the pot boil- 
ing, let contents be turtle-soup or oat-meal por- 
ridge, or husks and water. Nobody would 
find fault with them while thus meekly fulfil- 
ling the duties of their vocation, and, since 
every rule works both ways, they would have 
no cause of complaint against any one else.’’ 

These were the stock arguments of the oppo- 
sition—these, and the yet more telling weapon 
of ridicule, fancy sketches of society under the 
proposed régime, when every woman should be 
forty years old, with grizzled tresses drawn 
back from their sharp features, should dress in 
gray and discard crinoline ; when wives should 
go to Congress and their spouses stay at home 
to tend the baby ; when the acme of praise ap- 
plied to one of the ci-devant stronger sex should 
be to call him a dutiful husband, and wives 
should smile proud patronage upon the pattern 
partners who relieved them of household cares, 
at hearing that Rev. Mrs. So-and-so, or the 
Hon. Mrs, Blank, had declared them, the model 
help-meets, to be “‘ wonderfully well-informed 
—almost as clever as women.”’ 

Any one of which retorts, as may be seen by 
a woman with half an eye, and by a man with 
no eyes at all, is more than an answer to a 
volume of statistics setting forth the abuses 
of masculine authority over the weaker—and 
softer—sex. Miss Darcy might feign to sweep 
these ‘‘clinchers” aside as cobwebs of sophis- 
try and special pleading. They were cobwebs 
that caught many flies, and some honest-minded 
bees, and the hum and buzz of these sometimes 
drowned her battle-cry. Her profession—that 
by which she got her daily bread and the means 
of helping others—was that of literary hack. 
She was the acknowledged Editor—not pro- 
prietor—of one magazine, and, unsuspected by 
the readers, wrote many editorial articles for 
other periodicals. Her style was epigram- 
matic; she had an exhaustless store of general 
information, in technical phrase, was ‘“ well 
booked up” in history, solid literature, and the 
sciences ; she could do all sorts of odd literary 
jobs upon short notice, except such as were un- 





fair and unclean, and her pen was seldom idle. 
Those who did not know her, save by com- 
mon report, hated the sound of her name; her 
beneficiaries—those to whom she had minis- 
tered in mind, body, or estate, revered her as a 
saint, and the few friends who had the oppor- 
tunity of reading the clear pages of the beautiful 
soul concealed by her homely guise and blunt 
manner, loved as much as they respected her, 
and that was sincerely and earnestly. 

She was driving her pen diligently this morn- 
ing, sitting very erect, without, as I have 
hinted, the support of a corset-board, when a 
knock at the door brought two monosyllables 
from her lips without withdrawing her eyes 
from the paper under her fingers. Her “ of- 
fice’’ was the front of a pair of rooms she rented 
in a second-class boarding-house, and was open 
to callers at all hours of the day, after half-past 
eight A. M. ‘‘Comein!’’ she said, in a plea- 
sant, even voice, that was always a surprise to 
fresh acquaintances, being neither sharp nor 
loud. 

‘*Good-morning !’’ said the visitor, pausing 
at the door. ‘‘Am I intruding? I can come 
again, if you will appoint an hour when you 
will be less busy.”’ 

“Ah, Hart! Good-morning!’’ Miss Darcy 
arose and gave him her hand. Her address 
might have been more ceremonious, and in terms 
more respectful, but, while I do not urge it in 
extenuation of the improprieties manifest in 
this, | may remark, en passant, that the char- 
acter of her dealings with most so-called gen- 
tlemen, or their dealings with her, had not 
been such as to impress her with veneration, 
or an extraordinary degree of respect at their 
approach. She was entirely consistent, more- 
over, and would have been content had he 
called her ‘‘ Darcy’’ in return. ‘‘I am glad to 
see you,” she added. ‘‘Takeaseat! My work 
can stand still for a little while without hurt 
to it or to myself.” 

Mr. Hart helped himself to one of the hard 
chairs, and set his hat upon another. ‘“‘Itisa 
bitter wind to-day !’’ he observed, stroking his 
redundant beard into its accustomed graceful 
fall. ‘‘ You are wise to stay within doors.”’ 

‘‘T stay in because I am busy. [I like this 
weather. The wind gives one something to do 
when he walks, and stirs the blood healthily. 
I have to walk three miles, this afternoon.” 

“Indeed! I do not envy you!”’ raising his 
shoulders, with a slight laugh. 

He would have envied her less had he known 
that her mission was to one of the worst wards 
in the city, in which she meant to watch, all 
night, with a fever-patient. It was not her 
way to mention these things. 

‘‘T came in on a little matter of business,”’ 
resumed Mr. Hart. ‘‘ We want to bring out a 
compendium of Chemistry—a text-book, suit- 
able for schools, while it shall yet be interest- 
ing reading for the private student, or family 
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circle. We have daily calls for such, and there 
is not in the market one which we can honestly 
recommend. Mallory leaves all matters per- 
taining to book-writing and book-writers to me, 
and I know of nobody more competent to meet 
my wishes in this regard than yourself. Will 
you undertake the task?’’ 

Miss Darcy shook her head in a decided nega- 
tive. ‘‘Icannot! I could not touch it for six 
months to come, and your part of the work— 
plates, etc.—would take at least three months 
more. I should like to oblige you, and I should 
enjoy the work better than I do that which 
will prevent my compliance with your wish, 
but I never make an engagement unless there 
is a reasonable probability that I can fulfil it.’’ 

“T am disappointed!’ said the young pub- 
lisher, sincerely. ‘‘ And baffled. You cannot 
recommend some one else to me who is fit to 
prepare the volume, can you?” 

Miss Darcy mused. ‘“‘ Yes!’’ she said, at 
length, her eyes lighting up with the pure plea- 
sure of doing a benevolent deed. ‘“‘I know 
who can do it as well—better than I can—better 
because she holds a more facile pen than my 
blunt nib. Euphemia Rowland can get up your 
compend to your satisfaction. Whether she 
will or not, I cannot say. If you choose to 
make her an offer upon my recommendation, 
you can do so.” 

Mr. Hart looked interested. ‘‘ You surprise 
me! I had no idea—I would say that I have 
conversed with the young lady, during two or 
three of my visits to her brother, and found 
her more than agreeable—exceedingly intelli- 
gent and sprightly. Of her proficiency in other 
branches of study than belles-lettres, I have, of 
course, had no means of judging. I was under 
the impression, however, that, of late years, 
she had been engrossed by other occupations to 
the exclusion of such pursuits.”’ 

The charger snuffed the wind from the bat- 
tle-field, and was on her mettle immediately. 
“That is, you had an idea that a girl who 
works for a living must necessarily be sordid, 
and incapable of love of learning for learning’s 
sake. In this instance, at least, your acumen 
is atfault. Euphemia has been an enthusiastic 
student of other and grander mysteries than 
the multiplication table and double entry, and 
I can answer for her that, up to this hour, not 
a thought has crossed her mind that she may 
make money by the exercise of her memory 
and talents in this line. I overhauled a port- 
folio of hers, a month ago, and disinterred from 
its depths more good things than one meets in 
nine out of ten magazines that people subscribe 
to, and praise. I brought three or four home 
with me, to read at my leisure, I told her. You 
will see one of these in my next number. She 
will be surprised when it meets her eyes—per- 
haps disposed to be offended. I don’t care if 
she is. There is rare metal in her mind, and it 
ought to be worked. But don’t take my word 
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for her attainments in chemistry. Contrive an 
opportunity for examining her yourself. You 
can easily invent a pretext.’’ 

Mr. Hart laughed again, less easily than 
before. ‘‘A pretty catechist I should be! If 
she is thorough, as you say, she would have me 
out of my depth in five minutes. You know, 
Miss Darcy—so I need not try to conceal from 
you what I don’t care to proclaim from the 
house-top—to wit, that thoroughness is not ny 
forte. What I know I have picked up for my- 
self, in so many fields, I have not had time to 
glean any clean. Iam interested in what you 
say of Miss Rowland. You will do mea service 
by approaching her on this subject. You can 
do it better than I. Tell her what will be re- 
quired of her, should she undertake the job, 
and say that she shall receive whatever remu- 
neration you and she deem just and liberal. I 
would not say as much to most women, but I 
can trust your judgment and honor.”’ 

“You could trust many more, without being 
robbed!’ observed the champion of her sex. 
**The majority of women, poor souls! are under- 
paid to such a degree that they wouldn’t know 
how to set an exorbitant price upon their work. 
I thank you heartily for this offer to Euphe- 
mia. She will like the work—chemistry being 
a favorite pursuit with her—and she needs the 
money. She has had much to try her spirits 
lately, and this, by giving her pleasant occupa- 
tion in the evenings, will prevent her from 
dwelling upon her discomforts.”’ 

‘Her brother’s state must weigh heavily 
upon her mind,’’ remarked Mr. Hart, too po- 
lite to give verbal expression to the curiosity 
begotten by his companion’s reference to a plu- 
rality of trials. 

“Yes. Her main wish in his behalf may be 
gratified through your instramentality. She 
wants to enter him as a pupil in the State Asy- 
lum for the blind. The fees are not high. I 
shall force her to let me bear a portion of the 
expense. I cannot divest myself of the idea 
that I was, in some sense, responsible for the 
accident that cost him his eyesight. I think I 
see the way in which she is to earn her propor- 
tion of the needful sum,’’ smiling approval 
upon her visitor, a benignant beam that clothed 
her marked features with real beauty. ‘‘ But,’’ 
she continued, ‘‘ Phemie is proud, and, hide it 
as she may, too sensitive for the rough handling 
of the everyday world. She chafes grievously 
under a reprimand, administered, the other 
day, by her employer—a purse-proud dolt— 
who is yet wise enough to know that he is de- 
frauding her by keeping her in his store upon 
a salary whieh a half-witted hod-carrier, who 
happens to have been born a man, would ssorn 
to accept. I have been meaning to tell you the 
incident as [ had it from Charlotte. Euphemia 
has never alluded to it in my hearing. It has 
occurred to me that you might be able to east 
some light upon the transaction, since. your 
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partner’s sister was one of the principals in it. 
Some time last month, Miss Mallory offered a 
bill at Arnold’s in payment for certain articles 
she had bought, and Phemie pronounced it to 
be a counterfeit. Some discussion ensued, and 
the affair was settled by the presentation of a 
good bill of the same amount, by a gentle- 
man who had accompanied Miss Mallory to 
the store. There the story should end. Miss 
Mallory thought differently. She was deeply 
offended at Euphemia’s conduct in the case, 
and took occasion to express her resentment to 
those who carried the tale, with amplifications, 
to Mr. Arnold. He was displeased and alarined 
to learn that a young lady of wealth and fash- 
ion had stated publicly her determination never 
to enter his establishment again while he re- 
tained his present book-keeper ; adding that it 
was unsafe for an unprotected woman to deal 
at his counters, enforcing her declaration by re- 
counting her unfortunate experience. Where- 
upon, Euphemia, being a poor girl, dependent 
for her livelihood upon her industry and un- 
blemished character, and Miss Mallory being 
raised far above such vulgar considerations, 
our noble-minded merchant summoned to his 
private office the subordinate whose offence 
had consisted in zeal for his interests, and cau- 
tioned her stringently against a repetition of 
the insult to his customers. 

*** You should not have pressed the objection 
when Miss Mallory persisted in her belief that 
the note was good,’ he said. ‘If it had de- 
ceived her, you could readily have passed it off 
to some one else. At least,’ as Euphemia 
looked her amazement at this remarkable bit 
of morality, ‘you should have made every effort 
to secure Miss Mallory’s good-will. The loss 
of her custom, and that of those who may be 
influenced by her story, will be greater than 
ten times the amount of the doubtful note. 
You are too abrupt, Miss Rowland—too regard- 
less—I may say, rudely neglectful of the feel- 
ings of your associates, and of my patrons. 
You must eultivate a more insinuating manner 
and study policy, if you expect to remain in 
myemploy. I may as well be plain with you.’”’ 

“She should have resigned her situation on 
the spot!’ exclaimed Mr. Hart. “I cannot 
understand how any woman of spirit could 
submit to such an affront. And she has a 
spirited face and manner.”’ 

“Spirit is an admirable commodity, but ex- 
pensive !’’ rejoined Miss Darcy, dryly. ‘Too 
expensive for the use of a young girl whose 
mother, sister, and blind brother are dependent 
upon her labor. Situations are difficult to get, 
in these times, as probably Mr. Arnold reflected 
when he rebuked his servant for performing 
her duty. If she had taken the note, he is 
quite capable of requiring her to palm it off 
upon some other ignoramus like her who ten- 
dered it, or to assume the loss herself.’’ 

‘Come! now you are too hard upon your 


| natural enemies!" objected the other, good. 
| humoredly. ‘‘Give even a man his due.” 

| ** Woe be to most of them if I did!’ was thy 
| answer, uttered as good-humoredly. “But 
| seriously, I could cite dozens of cases in which 
| the latter course has been pursued. And why 
not? It makes employees careful to use their 
| eyes and wits well. There is a law against 
passing or receiving counterfeit money, and 
upon what class can it be more safely enforced 
than upon shop-girls, whose brothers and fa- 
thers, when they have them, are too poor to go 
to law, and who would be worsted to a dead 
certainty, if they were to resort to this mea- 
sure? To return to the subject of Mr. Arnold’s 
reprimand. Phemie has never been accused of 
| a want of spirit, but she is also sensible and 
prudent, so she pocketed the insult. Women 
| in her position put more of that sort of thing 
| into their pockets than anything else. It has 
| galled and depressed her unspeakably, Char- 
| lotte says, but she has no redress. I have seri- 
ously meditated an appeal to Miss Mallory. 
She is a stranger to me, but I have thought if 
the matter was set fairly before her, she might 
recall her resolution of deliberate injury to one 
who was her associate in former days.”’ 

“Hey! What did yousay? Of whom are 
you speaking ?”’ asked her auditor, in genuine 
surprise. 

“Clara Mallory was the bosom friend of 
Phemie Rowland when the Rowlands were 
somebodies. As nobodies—and worse than no- 
bodies—now they cannot expect her to recollect 
the unimportant fact of their existence. Miss 
Clara may, or may not, have recognized her 
old school-fellow after a five years’ separation. 
We will give her the benefit of the doubt. But 
she knows that she has no adequate cause for 
her unwomanly persecution of her neglected 
school-fellow.”’ 

** Js itunwomanly?” Mr. Hart could not avoid 
saying. “Are not your sex harder upon each 
other than men are—taking men at their 
worst ?”’ 

**T am afraid there is much truth in what 
you say,’’ returned Miss Darcy, unabashed. 
‘*The worst master in the world is a lately 
| emancipated slave, or one who, while in bond- 
age himself, is suffered to control others. He 
understands so well how it is done, you see, 
As to my poor Phemie, she must take Life as 
it comes to her. Gop help her and pity us all!” 

‘* A little human help may not be unaccepta- 
ble, nevertheless !’” Mr. Hart smiled to himself 
in taking out his pocket-book. 

“She wouldn’t accept money from you, or 
from any one else, while she can hold up her 
head or move her fingers !’’ cried Miss Darcy, 
red with generous indignation, and not a little 
mortified at what she imagined was the result 
of the interview. ‘‘I would not have been 
so amazed at many other men, Hart! But 
you should know better and do better than 
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to fall into the popular fallacy of most well-to- 
do-people—the belief that bank-bills are an in- 
fallible plaster for all the ills that the honest 
poor are subject to. Euphemie Rowland is a 
lady as truly as you are a gentleman, more 
truly, if you insult me by suspecting that this 
frank talk of mine was a trap set to catch your 
alms!’ 

The man of books laughed until he could 
scarcely extract from an inner pocket of his 
wallet a folded paper. ‘‘ Oblige me by looking 
at that !’’ he said, still shaking with merriment. 

Miss Darcey complied, carelessly at first, being 
still warm with resentment of the insult offered 
her favorite. Then, something in the appear- 
ance of the bill catching her eye, she scrutinized 
it warily. ‘“‘It is spurious! How came you 
by it?” 

“‘T had it from Miss Rowland’s own hand, 
although she has not identified me with Miss 
Mallory’s escort on the day of their fracas. It 
is a counterfeit, as you say, and wretchedly 
executed. Miss Mallory and I were on our 
way to an exhibition of paintings, and took 
Arnold’s in our route, she being in perishing 
need of some divine lace she had heard of as 
procurable at thatemporium. As agentleman’’ 
—mischievously emphatic—“I could not do 
less than extricate her from her disagreeable 
situation in the manner you haverelated. Her 
impression, while conversing with Miss Row- 
land, was that she had received the note at 
Wrylie’s. Of this she became doubtful, upon 
mature deliberation, and the upshot of the 
matter was that I have set down the $20 to 
profit and loss, and begged her never to think 
of it again. As a gentleman, having heard 
your story, Icannot now do less—I wish I 
could do more—than show this apple of discord 
to Mr. Arnold, and exonerate Miss Rowland 
from all blame in the affair. As the partner of 
Miss Mallory’s brother, and an eye-witness of 
the proffer and rejection of the note, I am the 
fittest person to interfere for the justification 
of your friend.”’ 

‘*I beg your pardon !’’ Miss Darcy extended 
her hand, and the keen blue eyes were over- 
cast into softness as she said it. “I did you 
foul injustice, and I aim sorry for it. Your 
heart is in the right place, if it is buttoned in 
by a broadeloth waistcoat.”’ 

‘“‘Thank you!’ he arose. 
cuse the threadbare pun, I may remark that I 
fear this Hart has been in the wrong place for 
the last ten minutes. I have trespassed too 
long upon your valuable time. When you 
have communicated my offer to Miss Row- 
land, and had her reply, please let me know. 
Good-day !”’ 

Miss Darcy did not jestingly construe the 
latter sentence into a double entendre. Such 
ideas were not in her line of thought or ac- 
tion. And she was assuredly the last person 
Mr. Hurt, er any other gentleman who only 
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met her in business hours, would have selected 
as the bearer of any offer more sentimental 
than one pertaining to dollars and cents. The 
steady gleam returned to the bright eyes, and 
the expression of settled purpose and energy 
to her features and figure, as she bent again 
over her manuscript, ere the echo of the visi- 
tor’s footsteps ceased to resound in the hall. 
True, he had left her much to think of, but this 
was not the time for doing it. 
(To be continued.) 


ee ——— 
AT LAST. 

BY MRS, ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 
A WAILING wind, a dismal night, 
A tender face shut out from sight. 
A still form folded in a shroud, 
One mourner in wild anguish bowed. 
Oh, haughty man, you weep in vain! 
The dead will not return again. 
She loved you well. Too late you know 
The secret of her silent woe— 
The grief that wore her strength away, 
That stole her vigor, day by day. 
Your coldness, with dumb pain oppressed 
The wife that slept upon your breast. 
Neglect first drove the poisoned dar 
That gave the death-wound to her heart. 
She could not meet your icy scorn, 
She could not live unloved, forlorn. 
You crushed at last her spirit meek, 
The red rose paled upon her cheek. 
She murmured not; you never heard 
A single harsh, complaining word. 
Each throb of pain she strove to hide 
From mortal gaze until—she died. 
Well may you now in anguish moan, 
You broke a fond heart all your own. 
The dove that pined within your nest 
No gentle, tender touch caressed. 
Too late this burst of tardy love; 
Sweet comfort she has sought above— 
Beyond the reach of cold disdain 
That stung her inmost soul with pain. 
Poor, tired child! her grief is past, 
The aching heart found rest at last. 


— —~— + —— 


THE HUMAN VOICE.—How wonderful is the 
human voice! It is indeed the organ of the 
soul. The intellect of man sits enthroned visi- 
bly upon his forehead and in his eye, and the 
heart of man is written upon his countenance ; 
but the soul reveals itself in the voice only, as 
God revealed himself to the prophet of old in 
‘the still small voice’’ and in a voice from the 
burning bush. The soul of man is audible, not 
visible. A sound alone betrays the flowing of 
the eternal fountain, invisible to man. 

—YourTH is ever confiding ; and we can al- 
most fergive its disinclination to follow the 
counsels of age, for the sake of the generous 
disdain with which it rejects suspicion. 
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THE MARCHIONESS DE LAFAYETTE. 


SINCE we became a nation, among the most 
familiar of our household words has been the 
name of the young French nobleman, who, in 
the darkest hour of our revolutionary struggle, 
left his home and all the luxuries and honors 
attendant on his wealth and rank, to risk his 
life in the cause of the oppressed. But little 
has been known among us concerning his high- 
minded wife, who, fully sympathizing with 
him in his ardent love of political liberty, 
bravely bore, for his sake, privations and dan- 
gers to which few of her sex are subjected. 

Madame de Lafayette belonged to the house 
of Noailles, one of the most ancient and hon- 
orable in the annals of the peerage of France. 
Her father, the Duke d’ Ayen, until! he inherited 
the title of Duke de Noailles, was a courtly, 
cultivated, and distinguished man; but, more 
fond of shining in society than of the quiet en- 
joyment of domestic life, took little pains to 
win the affection or form the characters of his 
five children, all of whom were daughters. In 
their mother, however, the high-born girls 
possessed thefr greatest earthly blessing. Al- 
though she had an excellent governess to in- 
struct them, the real task of education she 
would delegate to no one. The children began 
each day with her, accompanied her to church 
at noon; and, after an early dinner, spent the 
intervening hours, until twilight, in her private 
room, engaged in needle-work, and listening to 
the teachings, which, without the form of les- 
sons, were in the pleasantest and most indeli- 
ble manner impressed upon their minds and 
hearts. Wisely the good mother improved the 
tender years of her little charges, for ‘the heir- 
esses of the house of Noailles could not fail 
to be early sought for as brilliant matches. 
Louise, the eldest, was soon taken from the 
band of loving sisters, and given in marriage 
to her father’s cousin, the Viscount de Noailles. 
Adrienne, the second daughter, had passed not 
reore than fourteen summers when similiar ar- 
rangements were made for her, and she was 
wedded to the Marquis de Lafayette, only two 
years her senior. 

The youthful marquis had been a husband 
about three years, when, at a dinner party at 
Metz, he chanced to meet the Duke of Glou- 
cester, brother of George III., and heard from 
him that the American colonies had dared to 
throw off the British yoke, and were fighting 
to secure their freedom. Lafayette’s sympa- 
thies were immediately enlisted in favor of the 
Americans. He was already an officer in the 
guards ; and, bef ‘re he rose from the table, had 
secretly determined to draw his sword in the 
cause of the colonists. He bastened to Paris, 
where he found the American agents—Frank- 
lin, Dean, and Arthur Lee, and informed them 
of his purpose. But so disheartening at that 
time was the prospect of the colonists, that the 





commissioners frankly told him they could not 
advise him to execute his generous scheme, 
nor even provide for his passage across the 
ocean. Lafayette replied that the more des- 
perate was the condition of the Americans, 
the more urgent was their need of help; and 
that he would procure a vessel for himself. 
He then proceeded to purchase a sloop at Bor- 
deaux ; but, although he had taken into confi- 
dence none of his relatives except his wife, he 
found, before his vessel was quite ready, that 
the French government had been apprised of 
his intention, and had issued orders for his 
arrest. He therefore hurriedly set sail for a 
Spanish port. Here officers met him with 
commands from the king that he should pro- 
ceed to Marseilles. They also brought from 
his relatives letters, which upbraided him for 
his design, and begged him to abandon it. His 
young wife, however, was in perfect sympathy 
with him, and her letter unselfishly urged him 
to persist in the enterprise for which he had 
parted from her. Lafayette remained firm. 
Managing to elude his pursuers, he embarked 
for the New World, and reached his destina- 
tion in safety, although the passage was long, 
stormy, and dangerous. 

Madame de Lafayette was left with the sweet 
solace of a little daughter; but, before she re- 
ceived her husband’s first letters from America, 
telling of his cordial and grateful reception by 
the colonists, and tenderly speaking of his 
winning Henriette, the lovely infant had been 
consigned to its early grave. The bereaved 
mother, however, had soon the happiness of 
clasping another daughter to her bosom, and 
this child was spared to be her comfort and to 
welcome with her the return of the gallant 
volunteer to his home and native land. But it 
was not until peace was declared between Eng- 
land and the colonists that Lafayette rejoined 
his family to reside permanently in France. 
During the interval, he had made two visits to 
his home. One of them was necessitated by 
serious illness; and, when he re-embarked for 
America, he took with him his brother-in-law, 
the Viscount de Noailles, who also with ardor 
espoused the cause of the struggling colontsts. 

Madame de Lafayette’s sisters were all mar- 
ried in youth, but the one next younger than 
herself died at the age of twenty-five years. 
In the year of this loss occurred a winter of 
uxusual severity, and Madame d’Ayen’s other 
daughters were devoted in their attentions to 
the poor. Madame de Lafayette and her sister 
Pauline, now Madame de Montagu, together 
visited the jails, and sought to relieve, as 
far as possible, the sufferings of their joyless 
inmates. When the former was obliged to 
leave Paris, she committed her protegés to the 
care of this sister, who was active and untiring 
in collecting money from the rich and distri- 
buting it among the needy. The mighty wheel 
of the French Revolution was now swiftly 
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approaching, althoughas yet there seemed to 
be every reason to hope that the discontent of 
the people could be appeased without blood- 
shed. Madame d’Ayen, however, felt a pre- 
sentiment of the troubles that were at hand. 
She was, during this period of suspense, pros- 
trated by severe illness, and calmly but gravely 
spoke to her children of her fears and the im- 
portance of being ready to endure the trials, 
however sharp, which might await them. La- 
fayette and all his brothers-in-law sympathized 
with the radicals, although Madame de Mon- 
tagu’s husband was less enthusiastic in the 
matter than the others, and she herself consid- 
ered the measures taken for reformation little 
adapted to the purpose. 

On the day of the Assembly of the Notables, 
which was the beginning of the Revolution, she 
was obliged to remain at home to take care of 
a sick servant; but, while watching over the 
sufferer, she was in spirit with her mother and 
sisters, as they prayed in church that the con- 
sultations of the Assembly might be rightly 
guided. Not long after this her loyal heart 
was shocked by the tidings that Lafayette had 
assumed the command of the National Guard. 
Her health was not firm at the time. She 
fainted upon hearing the news, and was after- 
ward so dangerously sick that her physicians 
despaired of her recovery. Her father-in-law, 
with whom she had lived since her marriage, 
was of a passionate and selfish temperament. 
He was also a violent conservative, not from 
principle, but from fear of losing the privi- 
leges of his own rank. He was now enraged 
against Lafayette and the Viscount de Noailles, 
and when either of their wives came to visit 
Madame de Montagu, would quit the house in 
a boyish passion, slamming after him every 
door which he opened. He soon became eager 
to secure his personal safety by leaving the 
country ; and, as he could not persuade his son 
to forsake France thus early in her hour of 
trial, he set offalone. A short time only elapsed 
before the Marquis de Montagu, learning that 
the old man was actually overwhelmed with 
grief on account of his continued residence in 
France, reluctantly consented to emigrate. 

While De Montagu was making preparations 
to execute this purpose, Lafayette, with his 
wife and children, started for Auvergne, to take 
up their residence on his own estate of Chava- 
ignac. Louis XVI. had sworn to the Constitu- 
tion, and the General, flattering himself that 
the state of the kingdom was one of permanent 
internal peace, had resigned his military com- 
mand in the hope of enjoying a tranquil Jife in 
the bosom of his family. He had now three 
children: Anastasie, born soon after he em- 
barked for America the first time, George 
Washington, and Virginie, named for the State 
in whose capital her father’s bust had been set 
up. Madame de Lafayette felt very happy in 
the present prospect of events, and wrote to 





her sister Pauline that they could make her a 
visit on their way to Chavaignac. But Madame 
de Montagu was residing in a castle that be- 
longed to her father-in-law, and could not ven- 
ture to entertain Lafayette beneath its roof. 
She was therefore compelled to decline the 
offer, and only allow herself to see her sister 
by going to meet her at a small inn at which 
the travellers stopped on their journey. It was 
a comfort to the sisters to meet even thus fur- 
tively, but their parting was particularly sad 
on the part of the younger, who was on the eve 
of exile. In due time Lafayette and his family 
arrived at Chavaignac. But he was soon drawn 
from his happy retirement to take command of 
an army sent to guard the frontier in conse- 
quence of the war with Austria. He anxiously 
endeavored to protect the royal family, but the 
queen was afraid to trust him; and, after the 
Reign of Terror was inaugurated, he found 
that he must flee from France if he would save 
his own life. He was attempting to reach 
Holland, when, at Liege, he and his aide-de- 
camp were seized by an Austrian patrol; and, 
on the ground that he was the enemy of all 
crowns, they were given up to the Prussians, 
and imprisoned in separate apartments in 
Wesel. 

A few weeks after the flight of Lafayette 
from France, his wife was arrested, and de- 
tained at Puy. But upon her earnest applica- 
tion to Brissot, entreating his interference in 
her behalf that she might follow the wish of 
her heart and join her husband, he was so far 
moved to compassion as to aliow her to repair 
to Chavaignac upon her parole. This, however, 
did not satisfy the anxious wife, and again she 
wrote to him in eager but unavailing terms for 
permission to leave the country. She remem- 
bered that a diploma of citizenship in the United 
States had been bestowed upon her husband, 
and she wrote to Washington, begging that he 
would attempt the release of her husband on 
this plea. Months elapsed without bringing 
herareply ; and then, so confident was she that 
the silence of Washington could not be owing to 
indifference towards his old companion-in-arms, 
that she sent to him a second letter. But her 
own freedom was only temporary. She was 
soon arrested again, and confined for several 
months at Brionde, from whence she was re- 
moved to a prison in Paris. Meanwhile her 
father, finding that an abode in France was 
dangerous to himself, had gone into exile; but, 
not dreaming that the revolutionists would 
strike at women, had not taken his family from 
the country. About two months, however, 
before her second arrest, her grandmother, mo- 
ther, and elder sister were put under surveil- 
lance ; and, after detention for a while in their 
own house, they also were shut up in another 
prison in Paris. The two sisters were able for 
a while to exchange notes, but, shortly'after, 
they were deprived of this comfort; the fatal 
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day arrived on which Madame de Lafayette 
was informed that her three relatives had been 
guillotined together. At first she was pros- 
trated by the heart-rending intelligence, but 
her vigorous spirit rose again to comfort and 
aid her companions in cruel captivity. The 
American minister was exerting himself in her 
behalf, but she gave her stern jailers so much 
trouble by her efforts to succor the other prison- 
ers, that her friends dreaded lest her name 
should appear in one of the daily lists of forty 
victims for the guillotine. 

The Reign of Terror at last came to a close, 
and the surviving prisoners were set at liberty 
with the exception of Madame de Lafayette, 
who was so obnoxious to the Convention on 
the General’s account, that she was still kept 
in custody. She was summoned before Legen- 
dre; but, in reply to his aspersions upon her 
husband, defended him with such earnestness, 
that he angrily remanded her to prison. Here 
she remained until February, 1795, wher. her 
release was effected by the interference of the 
Government of the United States. It had been 
customary for the wives of proscribed emi- 
grants to feign a divorce, in order to save at 
least some portion of their property. But to 
this procedure Madame de Lafayette would 
never resort. ‘‘What noble imprudence,’’ 
wrote her husband, after her death, ‘‘made 
her remain almost the only woman in France 
whose name was dangerous to her, yet who 
would never change it? Each of her petitions 
and appeals began with the words ‘La Femme 
Lafayette.’ Never did this woman, so indul- 
gent towards party spirit, allow, when close 
upon the scaffold, a single imputation on me to 
pass without defending me, nor an opportunity 
of showing her principles without manifesting 
them, and owning that they came from me.”’ 

As soon as Madame de Lafayette was at 
liberty, she began preparations for joining her 
husband. Her first step was to proceed to Au- 
vergne to resume the charge of her children, 
who had been placed, during her unjust im- 
prisonment, under the care of an elderly aunt. 
Chavaignac had been confiseated; but, by means 
of borrowing money of the United States min- 
ister, and diamonds of her youngest sister, she 
redeemed it, and thus provided a comfortable 
home for the kind relative, who had a double 
claim to gratitude, since she had taken care of 
Lafayette in his orphaned boyhood as well as 
temporarily watched over his children. Ma- 
dame de Lafayette then sent her little boy to 
the United States, committing him to the care 
of his namesake, General Washington; and, 
with her two daughters, the elder of whom was 
only fifteen years of age, set off in an humble 
equipage for Paris. From this city she started 
for Germany with the purpose of proceeding to 
Vienna, and there supplicating the Emperor to 
release her husband. Lafayette had now been 
for a long time imprisoned at Olmutz, in Mo- 


_ravia, for the Prussians had shifted back to the 


Austrians the odium of holding him in captiv- 
ity. The latter, upon immuring him, informed 


| him that he would never again see anything 


' 


but the walls of his prison, that he would never 
receive tidings of his family, and that his very 
name would no longer be given him. Fora 
while, he was allowed neither knives nor forks, 


and was confined in a damp, dark dungeon, 





where the misery of his abode so wore upon 
him that he lost all his hair. Twice only since 
he was taken to Olmutz had he heard of his 
wife. In 1794, a Dutch physician managed to 
send him a note, saying that she was living; 
and he wrote a reply upon the margin of a 
novel by means of Indian ink and lemon-juice. 
Again, in the succeeding year, through his aide- 
de-camp, a series of whistlings kept up by one 
person after another in the prison, enabled him, 
by a preconcerted signal, to understand the 
same good tidings. 

Madame de Lafayette, on her route to Vienna, 
stopped at Altona, where Madame de Montagu 
was residing with an aunt. Full of deep emo- 
tion was the meeting of the fond sisters, who 
had suffered so much during the few years that 
had elapsed since they separated at the little inn 
on the road to Chavaignac. Madame de Mon- 
tagu’s first words, when her agitation allowed 
her to speak, were, “Did you see them?” 
meaning their martyred relatives. The elder 
sister was obliged to reply in the negative, but 
she had heard of the noble constancy with 
which they met their fate from the lips of the 
good priest, who, in disguise, attended them 
even to the scaffold. Whereas, Madame de 
Montagu had only received his sad but ani- 
mating account by means of letters, written 
upon cambric handkerchiefs, which her young- 
est sister, Madame de Gramont, had contrived 
to send her by a messenger, who brought them 
concealed in the lining of his coat. Madame de 
Lafayette’s aunt now advised her to abandon 
the scheme of joining the General, from con- 
sideration of what she and her little girls must 
suffer in prison life. But the wife’s purpose 
could not be shaken; and, after brief enjoy- 
ment of her sister’s society, she proceeded to 
Vienna. It was not without difficulty that a 
personal interview with the Emperor was ob- 
tained ; but, finally, her earnest suit was suc- 
cessful, and she was permitted to repair to the 
old dismal fortress at Olmutz upon condition 
that she should become a prisoner as close as 
her husband. 

As her eyes fell upon the massive outer walls 
of the prison, after her long, wearisome, anx- 
ious journey, her heart leapt for joy, and she 
exclaimed, in the words of Tobit, ‘‘ Blessed be 
God that liveth forever, and blessed be His 
kingdom, for he doth scourge and have mercy. 
I will praise Him in the land of my captivity.” 
Joyous was the meeting between the General 
and his wife and children, but scarcely had 
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they embraced each other before they were in- 
terrupted by officials, who demanded of the 
newly-arrived their purses and silver forks. 
The hardships which Lafayette had under- 
gone during his long confinement had sadly 
changed his personal appearance, but his suf- 
ferings had not destroyed the natural buoyancy 
of his temperament, and the reunited family 
settled cheerfully into the unvaried routine of 
prison life. The young ladies had a cell to 
themselves, which, like their parents’, was fur- 
nished with a curtainless bed, two chairs, two 
tables, and a stove. The family took breakfast 
together, and then the mother accompanied her 
daughters to their apartment, where she re- 
mained until dinner time. The rest of the day 
was passed with the General. In the early 
evening, a corporal appeared with his heavy 
keys, and the young girls marched back to their 
own cell ; one of them blushing violently as they 
passed between the sabres of the soldiers on 
duty ; the other looking disdainful, or amused, 
as her mood might be. Madame de Lafayette 
was in possession of a copy of Buffon, and oc- 
cupied herself in writing upon its margin a 
memoir of her excellent mother. Anastasie’s 
skilful hands made an old coat furnish mate- 
rial for shoes for her father; and the little Vir- 
ginie, under her sister’s guidance, helped to 
make corsets and dresses. But Madame de 
Lafayette’s health failed in this close confine- 
ment, and, although she was allowed a phy- 
sician, who could communicate with her by 
talking in Latin to her husband, she could not 
obtain permission to leave the prison for a 
change of air except upon condition of never 
returning to it. She therefore resigned her- 
self to her fate, until the United States and 
England, both strongly remonstrating with 
Bonaparte, the Consul required the Austrian 
government to release Lafayette and his faith- 
ful aide-de-camp. Five years had rolled heavily 
away since the General’s arrest at Liége; and, 
for nearly two years, his wife and daughters 
had shared the rigors of his captivity. 

Madame de Montagu’s present home was on 
the Lake of Ploen, in Holstein; and, to this 
spot, the released prisoners wended their way. 
When they reached their destination, Madame 
de Montagu heard the postilion’s horn; and, 
hastening to leap into a boat, was quickly car- 
ried across the lake to meet the party upon the 
opposite shore. With what joy she recrossed 
the water with Madame de Lafayette and Vir- 
ginie seated in the same boat with herself; 
while Anastasie, the General, the Marquis de 
Montagu, and the aide-de-camp occupied an- 
other. Once more in possession of freedom 
and the society of cherished relatives, the mo- 
ther and her daughters passed happy days in 
the quiet occupations of reading, working, and 
conversation. After the lapse of a few months, 
the family circle was widened and enriched by 
the return of young Lafayette from the United 





States, and in the spring the wedding of Anas- 
tasie and a -brother of her father’s aide-de-camp 
was celebrated. 

Madame de Lafayette’s health had been un- 
dermined in the Olmutz prison, and was still 
very delicate. But as soon as she felt able to 
assume the care of a large household, she re- 
moved with her family to the village of Vianen, 
in Holland, where she had the pleasure of 
entertaining both her sisters at the same time. 
The General’s immense fortune had been mostly 
confiscated, and his means were now so limited 
that his wife could sometimes provide, for a 
party of fifteen or more persons, no more sub- 
stantial dish than a preparation of eggs. The 
Marquis de Montagu declared that he had but 
one good dinner while he was in Holland, and 
then he did not dine at the General’s. Despite 
all this, however, the three sisters found suffi- 
cient happiness in their reunion ; and, as though 
the days were not long enough for them, would 
sit up until midnight, shivering in their cold 
room, but forgetting discomfort in eager con- 
versation. Before separating, they drew up 
together, in commemoration of their martyred 
relatives, a litany, which they agreed to repeat 
daily, that, however far apart their earthly 
homes might be, in spirit they might be united. 
One brief extract from the litany must suflice 
to exhibit the animus of the whole :— 

‘Let us enter into the spirit of these dear 
victims when they made ready for their death, 
filled with resignation and burning charity. 
After their example let us pray for their ene- 
mies, and, as it is said in the last lines of their 
will, let us not only forgive them, but pray God 
to fill them with His mercy. Let us strive to 
gather up fresh blessings for the fulfilment of 
the duties of our station. Let us entreat the 
Lord to increase in us His love, to fulfil His 
holy will in us. Let us join our devotions to 
those of the Church Militant, the Church Suf- 
fering, and above all to the Church Triumphant, 
in the eternal song of the Heavenly Jerusalem. 
Amen. Alleluia!” 

It soon became necessary for the family party 
at Vianen to break up. But in the course of a 
few years all the sisters were again settled in 
France, and each had received her share in their 
mother’s property. One common subject of 
solicitude weighed upon their hearts. This 
was to discover where the precious relics of 
their slaughtered kindred had been deposited. 
It was a difficult matter to search out, for the 
revolutionary tribunals had studiously con- 
cealed it, Finally Madame de Montagu heard 
of a young woman, Mademoiselle Paris by 
name, a worker upon lace, who could give her 
the anxiously-desired information ; and having 
found the girl in her humble lodgings, listened 
with intense sympathy and interest to her thrill- 
ing story. Mademoiselle Paris had with her 
own eyes seen her aged, infirm father, and the 
kind brother who supported the whole family, 
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guillotined together; and when their bodies, 
with those of other victims, were thrown into 
large blood-stained carts, mechanically had fol- 
lowed the remains, and found that they were 
hastily and carelessly buried at Picpus, near 
the ruins of an old convent. Madame de La- 
fayette and her sister Pauline proceeded to the 
designated spot. They could not doubt that 
this was the resting-place of the bodies of their 
loved ones, since the latter were guillotined at 
the same place where Mademoiselle Paris’s re- 
latives suffered, and, as the guillotine had only 
stood there six weeks, although within that 
brief interval thirteen hundred persons were 
slain by it, there was every reason to believe 
that all the victims were interred at Picpus. 
Madame de Lafayette and her sister at first 
designed to erect upon this spot a memorial 
only to their own relatives, but further consi- 
deration induced them to feel that it should 
commemorate all the sufferers. They therefore 
started the project, and the work gradually in- 
creased, until the present memorial was fin- 
ished. This isa large church, dark aud solemn 
in its general aspect, but grand and costly. 
Two walls of the choir are completely covered 
with tablets, bearing the names of the thirteen 
hundred victims commemorated by the sacred 
edifice. The old convent is now used in part 
for a nunnery, and in part as a college for train- 
ing missionaries for the heathen. 

The more striking incidents of Madame de 
Lafayette’s life had now transpired. Her health 
continued infirm, but she took great interest in 
a village school, which she had established at 
Chavaignac, and lived on, a blessing to her 
family and acquaintances, until in the year 
1807 it became evident that her enfeebled consti- 
tution was giving way. The state of Madame 
de Grammont’s health prevented her from leay- 
ing herown home. But Madame de Montagu 
hastened to the bedside of her cherished sister 
Adrienne, to soothe her declining days, and 
catch her last utterances of affection and devo- 
tion. Already the failing body had clouded the 
mind, and the invalid was at times delirious. 
Yet even her unconscious words betrayed the 
usual tenor of her thoughts. She would think 
that her mother was still living, and inquire 
concerning her. The third of December she fan- 
cied was a day in Easter-tide. Her sister told 
her that it was the Advent season. ‘ Well,” 
she rejoined, “‘it is a time of longing. Life is 
short. Happy he who has lived for God.” 
Again, she thought that a Friday was Sunday. 
Her sister sweetly rectified the mistake by say- 
ing, “It is the day of the cross.”” ‘‘ True,” she 
replied, “I unite myself to it with all my 
heart.”’ 

* Are you a Christian ?”’ she said one day to 
her husband. ‘‘Of what sect? Ah! I know; 
you are a Fayettiste.” 

The General smiled sadly, as he answered, 
“So were you, I think.” 





“Yes,’’ rejoined the devoted wife, ‘‘I would 
give my life for that sect, but first of all one 
must be a Christian. You admire Jesus Christ, 
and one day you will own His Divinity. Will 
you come with me to martyrdom?” 

Her husband replied that he would go any- 
where with her—words which gave her intense 
delight, since she took them as a promise that 
he would be a Christian. 

In an hour of perfect consciousness that the 
Angel of Death had summoned her, she broke 
forth into the same hymn of Tobit, in which 
she had found expression for her joyous emo- 
tion, when upon the point of joining her hus- 
band in prisoa. On Christmas Eve came the 
end. Many loving mourners stood around her 
bed. A nephew read the prayers for the dying ; 
and when his voice ceased, her sister, as she 
gazed at the serene face of the sufferer, repeated : 
‘*T will lay me down in peace to take my rest, 
for it is Thou, Lord, oaly that makest me dwell 
in safety.’’ Before the clock struck twelve, her 
weary spirit was at rest. 

After the decease of his resolute, loving wife, 
Lafayette wrote to his old aide-de-camp :— 

**She was fourteen, I sixteen, when her heart 
amalgamated itself with all that could interest 
me. I always thought I loved her well, and 
needed her much; but only when losing her 
did I fully understand what remains for me of 
a life which had seemed full of troubles, but 
for which there is now no possible happiness 
and well being. I owed to her a happi- 
ness without break or cloud. Much as she 
loved me, with I may say a passionate affec- 
tion, I never saw the least shade of exigeance or 
discontent, nothing that did not leave the freest 
course to all my enterprises, and if I looked 
back to the time of our youth I could recall 
traits of unexampled forbearance and gene- 
rosity. You have always seen her heart and 
mind with me in my sentiments and politics, 
rejoicing at all that could conduce to my glory, 
and far more at what, as she said, made me 
fully known; above all delighted when she saw 
me sacrifice opportunities of glory to a right 
principle. 

“Her devotion was also peculiar. Never in 
these thirty-four years did it cause mea shadow 
of inconvenience. Ail her observances were 
regulated with a view to my convenience . . 
and the hope she expressed was always that, 
with the uprightness she knew I possessed, I 
should yet be convinced. Her last recommen- 
dations to me were in this spirit. She begged 
me, for the love of her, to read certain books, 
which I will certainly examine once more with 
true earnestness, and to teach me to love her 
religion she called it sovereign liberty.” 

Again, in 1824, when, at the nation’s invita- 
ticn, Lafayette came to this country with his 
son, his thonghts, in the midst of his triumphs, 
sadly reverted to her whom he termed la meil- 
leure partie de moiméme, and he wrote: ‘‘She 
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whose trust in the United States never failed, 
foresaw for me ali that we have found. I love 
to think that her blessing has prevailed to bring 
us all the happiness we experience in this 
world.” 

Five years after the return of Lafayette to 
his native land occurred another French revo- 
lution, in which he acted as leader, and not 
only exerted his influence to prevent excesses, 
but yielded his private preference for a republic, 
and established Louis Philippe on the throne— 
a “monarchy surrounded by republican insti- 
tutions.”” But he had already passed the al- 
lotted term of human life, and soon withdrew 
from the arena of politics. During the winter 
of 1834, his health appeared to be failing. On 
the first day of May, in that year, he wrote the 
last letter which he ever penned. It was ad- 
dressed to the president of the Society for Negro 
Emancipation at Glasgow, and told of the ear- 
nest desire which Washington and other of the 
founders of our country felt to have it delivered 
from the fatal incubus of slavery. About three 
weeks after writing this epistle, Lafayette 
closed his eyes in the dreamless sleep of death. 
His obsequies were celebrated with great hon- 
ors, and, in accordance with his own request, 
his remains were interred at Picpus, where 
rested the body of his loved and loving wife. 

Five years later, Madame de Montagu, with 
# frame worn by many sorrows, but still strong 
in spirit, placed in the hands of her daughter 
the crucifix ring, which her sister Adrienne, on 
her death-bed, had committed to her keeping, 
and shortly after calmly passed on to the Silent 
Land. 

The youngest of the five sisters of Noailles, 
Rosalie, or Madame de Grammont, was now 
the sole survivor of those children, in regard 
to whom their mother’s chief desire had been, 
that she might at last be able to meet her 
Maker, and say, “‘Of those that Thou gavest 
me have I lost none.’’ Madame de Grammont 
lived until the year 1853. During the revolu- 
tion of 1848, one of her daughter’s children said 
to her :— 

“Grandmother, suppose to-morrow morning 
you saw the guillotine set up in our square, as 
it was in the time of the Terror, should you not 
be rather uneasy ?”’ 

“My poor dear,” quietly replied the old lady, 
“that is not the question. Must we not die? 
The great point is to be ready. As to the kind 
of death, that is a mere detail.’’ 


<P 


On, how beautiful it is to love! Even thou 
that sneerest and laughest in cold indifference or 
scorn if others are near thee—thou, too, must 
acknowledge its truth when thou art alone, and 
confess that a foolish world is prone to laugh in 
public at what in private it reveres as one of 
the highest impulses of our nature—namely, 
love. 








TO MY LITTLE NAMESAKE. 
BY LINDA WARFEL, 
“Linda, we have named the baby for you.” 


MRS.-—— 


Brevik, in your cradle nest ! 

Though my lips have ne’er caressed, 

Nor my fingers lightly pressed 
Your wee frame— 

Tenderly my heart is stirred 

By a mother’s written word, 

That she calls her household bird 
By my name. 


Levingly your image fair, 
In my inmost heart has share, 
And I cherish fondly there 
Dreams of thee! 
Pure and holy is the thought, 
By your unseen presence brought, 
Of a love as yet untaught 
Unto me. 


Baby! though I ne’er should know 
Your pure features here below, 
Words of kindness, ere I go, 

Let me say! 
“ Linda !’? while you bear my name, 
Let no crimson spot of shame 
Blot its fair, unsullied fame, 

While I stay. 


From life’s sorrows oft, that rise— 
Life’s best angels in disguise— 
Learn this lesson and be wise, 
** Life is brief.” 
Read, with thoughts of pure intent, 
Waraing words in kindness meant, 
List the teachers God hath sent, 
Love and Grief. 


Baby ! so the swift years fly, 
Drawing closer earth and sky, 
They will call us both to lie 

In the tomb; 
But, ere life’s sands are ali told, 
Earth to me will have grown cold; 
I'll be feeble, gray, and old, 

In your bloom. 


Birdie! when the years have flown, 

And your feet can walk alone— 

When upon your heart has grown 
Maidenhood ! 

Keep you, darling, from the strife 

Of a sickly, fevered life, 

And from ill with pleasures rife, 
Pure and good, 


Ever close your guileless heart 

*’Gainst the tempter’s ready art, 

Mine has learned that joys depart, 
Why not thine? 

You, like me, may shed hot tears, 

Like me, be oppressed with fears, 

Ere come and gone have twice ten years, 
Baby, mine! 


Guide aright those little feet, 

That when life has fied so fleet, 

They may tread the golden street 
Up above; 

Keep your lips from guile of men, 

That when rings the glad ‘‘ Amen!” 

They may sing, with thousands ten, 
“God is love !”” 


sei ptalenticinlllaeiienshoreSesctinne 
A FAITHFUL friend is better than gold. 
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THE YOKE OF GOLD. 
A STORY OF THE HEART. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 
CHAPTER I. 
‘“‘Goop heavens, how beautiful! Who is 


she?”’ 

It was the closing day of Madam Wilhurst’s 
boarding-school for young ladies—a select and 
fashionable establishment of high repute in a 
southern city; and the annual public exhibi- 
tion brought together the usual concourse of 
guests. In the greut hall of the seminary, 
among a throng of guests who gathered about 
the entrance door, stood a gentleman of appa- 
rently forty years. He was handsome, so far 
as regularity of features, still luxuriant hair, 
dark eyes, and fine form go to make up per- 
sonal beauty; and the expression of his face, 
with the carriage of his head, betokened haugh- 
tiness and strength of imperious will. 

He it was who had uttered the expression, 
which was now repeated: ‘‘ How beautiful ! 
Who is she?’’ as a tall, magnificent, dark- 
haired girl, among the graduating class, came 
forward during the exercises and had occasion 
to pass near the group of gentlemen. She was 
indeed very beautiful—with rich braids of lust- 
rous, purple-black hair wound round a queenly 
head, a form which might have been moulded 
from a sculptor’s Juno, and almond-shaped 
eyes which gazed proudly, almost scornfully, 
over the sea of faces crowded into that vast hall. 

‘** How self-possessed ! how like a queen she 
treads! One would think she had been in 
society all her life !’’ again said the stranger to 
the gentleman nearest him. ‘‘Do you know 
her, Alexander ?’’ 

“Which one of the fair bevy elicits such 
warm admiration, Hoffman?’ returned the 
gentleman addressed, with a smile. ‘‘ Yonder 
lovely blonde, with those golden curls, in the 
window opposite? To my mind, she is one of 
the fairest flowers in this wilderness of beauty.”’ 

The last speaker was a young man, and evi- 
dently an acquaintance of Ralph Hoffman, who 
was a wealthy Georgian, and widower of some 
five years’ standing. 

*“ Pshaw, no, Alexander! None of your pale, 
liue-eyed viélets for me! I mean that stately 
creature who is now standing there, by that 
desk, with those scarlet flowers in her hair. 
Such eyes! such a queenly dignity! But you 
haven't told me if you know her ?’’ 

“No, I do not; for I am as much of a stranger 
as yourself here. I only came to escort Miss 
Gregory home. Her father was taken suddenly 
ill; and, as I am passing through Charleston 
on my return from my New York trip, he 
desired me to take charge of Miss Kate. But 
how chances it that I meet you here, Mr. Hoff- 
man? You leave your place so seldom lately.” 
“Well, Alexander, you see I wrote to Ma- 





dame Wilhurst here last summer, desiring her 
to procure me a governess for my girls, for you 
know she has the reputation of turning out 
accomplished scholars from this school of hers, 
and in her reply she stated that, among her 
graduating class, there was one young lady— 
Miss St. Orme, an orphan—who is educating 
herself for a teacher, and who expressed her 
willingness to go back to Georgia with me 
would I come for her—so, arrangements being 
complete, that is what brings me here to-day, 
the prospect of having one of these ladies re- 
turn with me.”’ 

“Ah, that’s it, then!” replied his friend. 
“And pray, point out to me, Mr. Hoffman, 
among the group, the particular young lady 
who is to fill the minds of the Misses Hoffman 
with a knowledge of the varied graces and ac- 
complishments Madam Wilhurst imparts to 
her pupils.” 

‘*That’s more than I have learned myself, 
yet,’’ smiled the gentleman, “for I have ar- 
rived but a few hours—got in by the morning 
boat. In fact, haven’t found time to pay my 
respects to the madam yet—shail probably wait 
till evening. You will be present at her re- 
union, of course ?”’ 

“And what if your daughters’ governess 
should prove to be yonder brunette you just 
now so rhapsodized ?’”’ queried the young man 
with a smile, ‘‘I should begin to look out for 
the widower’s weeds, in that case, eh !’’ 

“Oh, impossible! She a governess!” and 
Mr. Hoffman’s eyes again rested admiringly 
upon the stately girl; ‘‘don’t you believe that, 
Alexander! More likely she is some million- 
aire’s heiress; the pride of some fond old 
father’s heart. She is a Creole, I should say; 
and more fitted to fill men’s hearts with pas- 
sionate love than young girls’ heads with 
French and music. I am too old to hope ix 
gather such youthful blossoms,”’ he added, 
with a half smile, half sigh. ‘‘ Why, she can 
scarcely be four years older than my Elise— 
scarce seventeen, I dare say !”’ 

‘The data of one’s age is formed iess by the 
years that glide over our heads than the records 
of our hearts, if we may credit the poets,” 
smiled Alexander in reply. ‘*‘ And, most as- 
suredly, to a well-preserved man of scarce forty 
summers like yourself, the experiences of Time 
have not brought their maturest lessons. 
Therefore, I consider yonder beauty, young 
though she be, scarce unattainable. ‘Faint 
heart never won,’ you know, Mr. Hoffman.”’ 

‘* Nonsense! we are building chateaux d’ Es- 
pagne, my dear sir!’ replied Mr. Hoffman, 
whose earnest gaze in the direction of the beau- 
tiful brunette—an intense, passionate gaze, 
quite like a younger man’s—revealed that he 
was not quite so unconcerned as his tone im- 
plied. ‘* But hist! the exercises are about to 
commence,” referring to his printed catalogue 
of exercises for the day, “‘with an essay on 
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‘Woman’s sphere’—and there comes the au- 
thor; a slight, delicate, pretty girl, isn’t she? 
‘Sara Haseltine.’ Let us listen to what the 
little lady tells us about her sisters’ ‘ Sphere’ !’’ 

It was not the beauty of the reader which ar- 
rested the attention of all, and caused the 
breathless stillness which pervaded the entire 
assembly—for she was not dowried with that 
gitt of many of those young daughters of 

the South whom Madam Wilhurst numbered 
mnong her pupils, though a slight flush suffused 
her cheek and mounted to her pale, broad 
brow, over which her brown hair was parted 
simply and drawn plainly away; but it was 
the music of her clear, sweet voice, and the 
singular eloquence, truth, and beauty of the 
words that fell from her lips, that charmed and 
hushed the audience with that spell which Ge- 
nius always builds around the heart. When 
the fair reader had closed, and gracefully re- 
tired, a murmur of admiration circled round 
the hall. 
~ “That young lady is an honor to the school. 
She has no common endowments. Who is 
she?”’ asked a benevolent-looking old gentle- 
man, who sat near one of the assistant teachers 
beside tne rostrum. 

‘* Miss Haseltine—daughter of Judge Hasel- 
tine, of Massachusetts. She excels particularly 
in composition. Some day she will certainly 
become a most charming authoress. Indeed, 
the yotug ladies here already call her their 
Madame de Staé!.”’ 

* Aha! Judge Haseltine’s daughter! I must 
shake hands with her, by and by, for her 
father’s sake—we were classmates together, in 
our youth, at Harvard College. Arighttalented 
girl, that’s certain; and if she lives to write 
books, may I live to have the reading of ’em, 
for my old head is completely turned by that 
essay of hers!’’ and the old gentleman put on 
his glasses and looked after the blushing girl 
who had retired to a distant seat. 

The afternoon drew to a close. The last ex- 
ercise was over. Diplomas were awarded to 
the graduating class, about twenty in number, 
among whom were Miss Haseltine and the 
beautiful brunette who had so enchanted Hoff- 
man’s attention, and whom he impatiently 
awaited to take part, in turn, among the gradu- 
ates. But no public exercise was assigned her, 
although he had the satisfaction of watching 
her as she played a brilliant accompaniment at 
the grand piano, while the voices of the youth- 
ful band swelled out in the “‘ Farewell Hymn.” 
By some oversight her name was not upon the 
written order of exercises ; and when the prin- 
cipal pronounced it, on presenting her diploma, 
there was a stir of some one leaving the hall, 
and itescaped him. But he followed her with 
aimiring gaze, as she proudly stepped back to 
her station in the class; and he watched her 
while her snowy fingers swept the piano keys ; 
then walked thoughtfully to his hotel, men- 





tally recurring to her elegance and magnificent 
beauty, and saying, ‘‘I shall meet her to-night, 
and I will secure an introduction.”’ 





CHAPTER II. 


As the twilight shades gathered, three of the 
graduates of the day lingered in the hall to talk 
over the events of the ciosing exhibition—those 
three, the fair blonde whom Alexander had 
designated, Miss Haseltine, and the elegant 
brunette. 

‘Well, for my part, I am perfectly delighted 
that my school days are over! Now, nothing 
to do from morning till night, but cali, shop, 
and visit; or receive company. No more hate- 
ful problems—no more long music practices—no 
more Italian or French exercises! All these 
past—and I, a young lady, ready for my débat 
de société, as Mam’selle Folie would say. Why, 
I could jump for very joy!’ and, suiting the 
action to the word, the merry girl skipped up 
and down the floor. 

‘* Netta, I believe your head is turned! You 
surely don’t mean to put by all your studies 
and devote your time exclusively to pleasure ?” 
queried Sara Haseltine. 

** And pray, why not, my wise friend Sara? 
Hav’n’t we had enough of books all these long 
years at Charleston? Study now? NotI! I 
never mean to look between the covers of a 
class-book again; and as for the very ghost of 
one of ’em, why, I’ll burn or bury it, like the 
students do Euclid at college.”’ 

“T think you’d better retract that resolu- 
tion,” replied her friend, quietly. ‘‘Z should 
regard my books as very traitorous friends, if 
they and I could part company so easily.”’ 

“Oh, dear! Now, Sara Haseltine, you might 
as well talk to the wind, and bid it cease blow- 
ing among the magnolias in yonder garden, as 
expect to change my nature to a steady, serious 
one like yours. You know that you love books, 
else you wouldn’t sit night after night in your 
room, writing, writing—eternally scribbling 
away like the veriest blue-stocking in exist- 
ence—while the other girls are either asleep or 
at their windows star-gazing. And then, Sara, 
those terribly long corapositions that you write! 
a great deal longer than Doctor Dumbar’s ser- 
mons we’re forced to sit and listen to twice 
every Sunday! Bah, it makes me shudder 
when I think of you asa ‘literary lady’ in the 
future! Inky fingers—long hair dangling about 
your neck—slipshod—oh dear, how I shall pity 
you when I go to visit you, as I’ve promised ;” 
and the giddy girl laughed. 

Miss Haseltine could not forbear a smile at 
the picture her lively friend had drawn ; but 
she had no time to reply, for again Netta spoke, 
this time to their companion, who had hitherto 
stood silently at the window in a somewhat 
dreamy, abstracted mood. 
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**Come, Clemence, you must take my part !’’ 
urged Netta Lorimer. ‘‘The majority rules, 
you know ; and I want to convert Sara over to 
my views. Tell her you agree with me that, 
when we leave school, we leave study, and we 
will conquer her yet !” 

**Miss Lorimer, I presume, forgets that there 
are some who are forced to earn their daily 
bread by their school acquirements, while 
others go to elegant homes to partake of the 
luxuries wealth can procure !’’ and Clemence 
St. Orme spoke bitterly, and with a flash of her 
dark eyes, then turned away and left the hall 
with quick step. 

“Why, Netta, I’m sorry you said that to 
her! You know she leaves to-morrow for the 
far South as governess; and, with her quick 
temper and proud heart, she feels her situation 
too keenly to be reminded of it.’’ 

‘Dear me! Clemence is in one of her grand 
moods. i’ve been watching her all day, and 
one would have thought she was a queen—so 
lofty and scornful! I’m sure I meant nothing 
when I spoke, and now I’m sure I sha’n’t run 
after her and beg her ladyship’s pardon, for I 
must hurry to my room and try on my tunic 
Miss Modiste sent this noon. I know you’ll 
like it—she ’s trimmed it exquisitely! What 
are you going to wear, Sara? But I shali see 
to-night !’" and without waiting a reply, the 
thoughtless girl tripped away, leaving Sara to 
overtake the offended Miss St. Orme, who was 
passing with majestic step through the walk 
leading to the boarding-house. Miss Haseltine 
passed her arm affectionately about her, saying 
—‘*Don’t think about it, Clemence! Netta is 
so thoughtless, you know ; she did not mean to 
wound your feelings.”’ 

“‘ The irate girl replied not for a moment, then 
said bitterly—‘‘It is not that! Itis not that I 
care a particle for what that vain, foolish little 
thing said ; but I cannot endure that my future 
should pass amid the drudgery of the school- 
room, when I so pine fora different lot. It galls 
and kills me! Why was I not born wealthy ?” 
and she spoke passionately. ‘‘ Why are some 
steeped in luxury, and others in the deepest pov- 
erty? I hate them—everybody who is thus so- 
cially above me—all the girls—daughters of the 
rich ! by their looks—for they dare not in words 
—they taunt me with being the ‘ poor governess!’ 
Of all the sixty young girls who leave this 
school to-morrow, I am the only one who goes 
forth to earn her own living !”’ 

““My dear Clemence, do you hate all the 
girls?” Sara Haseltine’s voice was tenderly 
reproachful as she said this. 

‘*Forgive me, Sara, you know I never meant 
you. You are the only one I ever loved; you 
are so good—so different from the others.” 

**Do you imagine that happiness is always an 
aceompaniment to wealth ?”’ asked Sara. 

“Don’t talk! don’t talk! It’s of no use! 
Don’t I see it daily—the pleasures that money 





brings its possessor? If I were rich, I’d risk but 
I’d be happy enough !’’ Then, after a brief si- 
lence, she said abruptly: “‘I was pointed out 
Mr. Hoffman among the visitors, to-day. Mad- 
am Wilhurst told one of the teachers that he 
is eminently wealthy ; and his farm is one of 
the largest in Georgia.” 

‘Tt will be very pleasant for you that his two 
daughters are so amiable and such lovely girls 
as Kate Gregory represents them to be.”’ 

Clemence made no reply to this, but con- 
tinued. ‘‘ He isa widower, too. They say his 
wife wore the most splendid jewels of any lady 
in the South. He took her to Washington 
every winter. I wonder if he will ever marry 
again ?’’ 

‘* Why, Clemence, are you forming matrimo- 
nial calculations already ? Reckoning on bring- 
ing your personal charms to bear on Mr. Hoff- 
man ?’’ asked Sara, laughingly. 

‘Would it be so strange that I should wish 
to escape servitude ?”’ said the girl bitterly. “I 
tell you, Sara Haseltine, I would go to Georgia 
that man’s wife, stranger though he is, to-mor- 
row, rather than be bound down to a depend- 
ent position. Don’t look so strangely at me! 
I mean what I say. I know I’m beautiful !” 
and the proud arch of her snowy neck confirm- 
ed her assertion. 

Sara Haseltine did not answer her, for the 
wild light of her dark eyes and the compressed 
curve of the scarlet lip pained her ; but she ten- 
derly kissed Clemence’s crimson cheek, and 
said gently—‘‘ Here we are, at the door: will 
you come to my room after you are dressed for 
the evening?’’ Clemence nodded assent, and 
they separated. 

‘She knows she is beautiful !’’ and she will 
win him. Kate Gregory tells me he is a pas- 
sionate admirer of beauty ; I can foresee it all. 
She will win him, and with, or without love, 
she will marry him?’’ With a heavy sigh Sara 
Haseltine entered the long supper kall. 

As she passed to her seat, Netta Lorimer 
plucked at her sleeve and pulled her down to 
whisper, ‘“‘ How scornful our queen looks: we 
shall not dare approach her to-night. Mr. Alex- 
ander, Kate Gregory’s friend, told her after ex- 
ercises to-night that Mr. Hoffman had gone into 
raptures over ‘that tall, stately girl, with such 
eyes andair.’ And he inquired her out of Kate, 
and when he found she was the governess, said 
he imagined she wouldn’t remain the Hoffman 
girls’ governess long. But mum! Madame’s 
eyes are turned this way—now I’m Miss Pro- 
priety again !’’ and the gay girl bent her gaze 
very demurely over the plate whereon lay a 
very thin slice of toast. 

And Miss Haseltine passed on to her seat at 
table ; while ‘‘ Queen’’ Clemence ate her supper 
very calmly, as though quite oblivious of her 
resolve for the evening, as she was certainly of 
her new admirer, Mr. Hoffman. 
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CHAPTER III, 


CLEMENCE St. ORME was an orphan. Her 
mother, the only child of a money-getting, 
money-loving, and iron-willed old merchant of 
New York City, had committed the unpardon- 
able sin of falling in love and eloping with her 
music teacher, a wily Frenchman, who, not 
content with simply fulfilling the duties of his 
vocation, had whispered into the ears of his 
pupil the sweeter tones of love, and so per- 
suaded her. to an elopement, telling her that 
when all was over her father would forgive and 
take her back to his heart and home again. 

But St. Orme had miscalculated. The en- 
treaties of his wife were in vain. Her letters 
were returned unopened; and henceforth no 
word passed between the estranged father and 
daughter. One child, Clemence, was given 
them ; and this child, Mrs. St. Orme hoped, 
would be the means of bringing about a recon- 
ciliation between them and her offended parent. 
Accordingly, when Clemence was about four 
years of age, she was one day dressed very pret- 
tily by her mother, instructed in some sentences 
she should say to ‘‘ grandpapa,”’ and led by her 
mother to the door of his mansion, where a ser- 
vant, whom she had gained over to her plan, 
admitted the child to the room of the merchant, 
who, sick and morose, at that time was confined 
to the house. 

Little Clemence sprang forward with all the 
artlessness of childhood ; but when she saw the 
stern old man, who exclaimed to the servant 
who closely followed her—‘‘ John, whose child 
is that? They have not dared to send here that 
brat to coax and fondle me! Tell me, sir, how 
came that child here ?’’ she shrank back. Thun- 
derstruck and frightened, the old servant tried 
to explain, but only increased the old man’s 
ire. ‘*Take her away! Take her away, I tell 
you! I will not hear her! That cursed French- 
man shall not wheedle me so!”’ he thundered 
out, 

The servant took the child screaming with 
fright from the room, and gave her into the hands 
of her mother, saying, ‘‘ Lord, it’s no use, 
ma’am. He would’nt hear her at all!’’ and 
thus was crushed the last hope in the mother’s 
heart. ; 

For the first few years of their marriage St. 
Orme had labored industriously at his profes- 
sion, but when he found that the old merchant 
was not likely to forgive and recall his daugh- 
ter, he grew unkind, and sometimes taunted her 
with her folly in marrying him. And that was 
more bitter than all other griefs—to be thus up- 
braided for the very step into which he had 
persuaded her! Yet St. Orme had clung to the 
belief that this last appeal would not be in 
vain ; but when his wife appeared, leading the 
little Clemence, and, sinking into a chair, said 
faintly: ‘‘He sent her from him! He would 
not speak to his own grandchild!” Then all 





the ire of that base man’s nature burst forth 
upon her defenceless head, and, after a long 
tirade of abusive words, he left the house and 
bent his steps to a gambling-saloon, which, of 
late, he had freely frequented. 

That night luck seemed to favor him. He 
played high, and won from his partner, a young 
Spaniard of New Orleans, hundred after hun- 
dred in quick succession. The Spaniard, mad- 
dened by wine and his losses, accused the 
Frenchman of trickery; and St. Orme gave 
back the lie. A dirk-knife gleamed before him 
—he felt a sharp, quick, stinging pain, and then 
fell unconscious. All was confusion. St. Orme 
was carried to his lodgings, but before morning 
was a corpse; the police scoured the city, but 
the Spaniard had fled. 

This blow fell with crushing force on poor 
Mrs. St. Orme. For many days she raved in 
delirium; talking constantly of her bleeding 
husband; and when she partially recovered, 
her constitution was shattered. 

If her father ever heard of St. Orme’s death, 
he never mentioned it. When he lay on his 
death-bed, a few weeks later, he sent for his 
lawyer to draw up his last will and testament, 
bequeathing all his property to a nephew in a 
distant city. The legal man ventured to tell 
him that his only daughter was supporting her- 
self and child by the scanty profits of her nee- 
dle, and for a moment the old man softened. 
But it was for a moment only. He thought 
not of the widowed wife as his own child, who 
had played about his knee in childhood, or as 
the pale, lonely woman, only as the disobe- 
dient girl who had dared make that runaway 
match with the forbidden St. Orme, and so he 
closed his ears to the call—and, rigid and un- 
bending to the last, died—and his vast wealth 
passed into the hands of those who scarcely 
thanked him. 

And, in a few more months, consumption 
did its work on the poor widow. She died— 
and at the tender age of five years, Clemence 
St. Orme was left an orphan ; and, so far as she 
knew, entirely friendless. Even at this early 
age, music was a passion with the child; and 
this talent had attracted the attention of a gen- 
tleman who had known St. Orme in his better 
days, and who, on the death of her mother, re- 
ceived her into his family with the benevolent 
intention of giving her an education in common 
with his own children. But intentions, how- 
ever creditable, are not always fulfilled. The 
sudden death of this gentleman four years after, 
again threw the orphan on the world; and had 
not the kind lawyer who—possessed of a larger 
share of benevolence than is usually accredited 
his class—had endeavored to interest the dying 
merchant in his daughter, stepped forward, 
the granddaughter of a millionaire might have 
been found in the city almshouse. But the 
kind lawyer interested himself for the young 
orphan; and, making interest with Madam 
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Wilhurst, his friend, obtained admission for 
Clemence in the boarding-school where she 
might be educated for a teacher, and her fond- 
ness for music might be turned to account in 
fitting her for her future support. Perhaps 
Clemence’s future might have been different 
had the benevolent old lawyer lived to witness 
her transformation from the child into the 
lovely woman—but he, too, died suddenly, as 
had her other friend; and she had nothing to 
look forward to save a future support of her 
own earning, after the seven years stipulated 
that she should remain with Madame Wilhurst 
had expired. Already had her vocation as a 
teacher begun; for during the last two years 
of her scholarship she had filled also the post 
of an under teacher, thus partially repaying 
madam. 

Clemence inherited all her father’s pride and 
violent temper—though a certain lofty scorn of 
outbreaks hindered the betrayal of this latter. 
She had warmly loved her mother; and she 
yet remembered the scene in her grandfather’s 
room; and, by association, whenever she re- 
called the memory of the one she thought of 
the fortune which should have been hers, and 
so the memory of that old man was a bitter 
thing which rankled in her young heart. Why 


was not she wealthy like the other girls there 
at the seminary? she often asked, and each 
time she hated more and more the memory of 
that unfeeling old man who had left his only 


child to toil and die, when a little from his store 
might have saved her. 

But Clemence, placed as she had been at so 
early an age among those giddy children of 
Fortune who are apt to slight and scorn the 
poor, possessed not the sensitiveness of some 
young girls. Her early experiences seemed, 
instead, to have hardened her. True, she felt 
a slight keenly, perhaps not so much because 
it was a slight, as because she realized that it 
was called forth because she was @ poor girl; 
hence, wealth grew to her a coveted thing, and 
she learned to scorn the station awaiting her 
when her school-days were over. Clemence was 
proud, moreover, because she knew she was 
beautiful, and the possessor of talents superior 
to those about her; yet there were times when 
she almost cursed the beauty which must hence- 
forth remain unnoticed in the poor governess, 
and the talents which must enchain her to that 
position. Proud, passionate, aspiring, why 
should she be chained down to so humble a 
sphere, while others, less beautiful, less tal- 
ented, should walk a path of flowers so far 
above her? It was unfair, unequal! In the 
same memory in which she blessed her mother, 
she almost cursed her grandfather. But when 
Clemence St. Orme looked into the little mir- 
ror which hung in her room, and saw the mag- 
nificent beauty reflected there, when some 
unenvionus schoolmate would say, ‘Oh, Clem- 
ence, how I wish I had your hair and eyes!’’ 





or some flattering chamber-maid would come 
in and say, ‘‘ Miss St. Orme, let me braid your 
hair for you to-day! What splendid hair! 
I’ve known young ladies’ faces to make their 
fortunes ; and they not half so beautiful as 
you!’’? and many more such remarks as these 
fell on herear. Then was it that the ambitious 
girl would say to herself, “If there be any 
power in Beauty, then mine shall work a spell 
on some rich man’s heart, and I will mary the 
fortune my old grandfather withheld from me !”” 

At Madam Wilhurst’s, although it was 
known that Clemence St. Orme’s education 
was conducted with a view to her future voca- 
tion, yet the haughty, taciturn girl was as proud 
in her scornful dignity of manner as if gold and 
lands were her portion, like the other pupils’. 
She was too proud to solicit friendship; and 
thus often, by her lofty manner, she provoked 
dislike and hostility, where she might have 
won regard. 

An instance of arrogant pride one day roused 
her fiery temper. She was in the music-room ; 
where the French teacher, provoked beyoud 
endurance by the limping measure of the air 
one of his young lady pupils was playing, 
nervously tapped his long, slender fingers upon 
the piano lid, and in a vexed tone cried out: 
**Oh, not good! not good! Veri bad, mam’selle! 
I fear you do not practice mooch as Mam’selle 
St. Orme. Elle est une diligent pupile !’’ 

“Miss St. Orme will play you that passage 
then. She has more of an object in view than 
myself in practising often. When one has 
their livelihood to obtain by their talents, it is 
natural they should improve them.” 

The speaker was a proud, arrogant girl—a 
dark-eyed Louisianian, who, wpon her eigh- 
teenth birth-day, would come into possession 
of erowded warehouses in New Orleans, and 
snowy cotton fields, and broad rice plantations 
stretching far away till the eye was lost in gaz- 
ing; and the latter part of her words were 
muttered in an undertone, addressed rather to 
a group of young ladies standing near the 
piano than to Clemence, who was just leaving 
the apartment. 

But the words reached her; and she turned 
instantly, her dark eyes literally blazing forth 
fire, and her rounded nails sinking deep into 
the smooth, thick paper of the roll of music 
she held, so convulsively tightened her grasp 
upon it. 

She spoke scornfully, in a low, passionate 
voice: ‘‘ Crowded warehouses, and large plan- 
tations, and gold and jewels, are no doubt a 
very comfortable patrimony, but had Miss 
Houston's father also bequeathed her a very 
moderate share of talents and the rudiments of 
common politeness, the acquisition would have 
certainly been most desirable !’’ and with this 
cutting sarcasm she left her victim looking very 
much enraged, but very powerless. 

The above was a sample of the ways and 
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means whereby Clemence St. Orme held rule 
over her associates. All feared, and none cared 
to provoke her sarcastic tongue. 

There was but one to whom she was drawn 
by any ties of affection. Sara Haseltine was a 
girl of singularly unselfish character, and as 
great a favorite with her mates as Clemence was 
feared. Unselfish in character, endowed with 
strong intellectual capacities, an ardent atfec- 
tionate nature, and always guided by a strict 
sense of moral rectitude, she was the pride and 
solace of her widowed father, and it was among 
the trials of his life when he parted with her, 
even for the two years she had spent at 
Madam Wilhurst’s. Mrs. Haseltine had been a 
Southern woman ; and this had determined the 
judge in the choice of a school for his daughter 
—maternal relatives residing in Charleston, 
whose vicinage cheered the otherwise solitary 
hours of the young girl. And thus the period 
of her school-life had been spent pleasantly, 
though it cannot be denied that she felt a thrill 
of pleasure when she saw it ended—for now she 
should rejoin her father again, to cheer his lone- 
liness. 

Netta Lorimer, another character introduced 
in this tale, was the only child of a wealthy 
Philadelphia merchant—the pet and plaything 
of her father, the idol of a fond mamma, the 
caressed of visitors—and it was no wonder that 
she was a half-spoiled child when sent from 
home for a three years’ “ finishing’’ in the at- 


mosphere of a fashionable boarding-school. 
Singularly beautiful—symmetrical in person, 
delicate as a snow-drop, with hair of that hue 
which a poet defines as ‘‘ brown in the shadow, 
gold in the sun,’’ and eyes of deepest blue—al- 
together, this girl of sixteen was “ wild, witch- 


ing, winsome.”’ Pity she had not been good as 
she was beautiful, for, though the pet of all, with 
everybody exclaiming-—‘‘ She ’sa dear girl! So 
amiable, so lovely !’’ in reality her nature was 
weak, selfish, and capricious, and but needed 
the growth of time and circumstance to develop 
the germ into the perfect flower. 

Tupper hath written, ‘“‘ As frost to the bud, 
and blight to the blossom, even such is self-in- 
terest to friendship.”” But who, then, in the 
intimate associations which existed between 
Sara Haseltine and Netta Lorimer, would have 
foretold a time when the one should sting the 
hand that cherished her? 


CHAPTER IV. 


MADAM WILHURST’s great saloon was 
ablaze with light, and redolent with the scent 
of flowers. Invited guests from the élite of the 
city, as well as strangers stopping at the 
“‘Charleston”’ and other hotels, were constantly 
arriving ; and in the apartments above, where 
the young girls stood before their mirrors ar- 
raying themselves for their first féte, many a 





tiny foot, encased in its satin slipper, was im- 
patient for the mazes of the quadrille or polka, 
and many a youthful eye sparkled at the reflec- 
tion of girlish charms. 

A light footstep sounded along the corridor, 
and Clemence St. Orme entered Sara Hasel- 
tine’s room. She was attired very simply in a 
maize-colored muslin, with no ornament save 2 
bouquet of scarlet geranium flowers on her bo- 
som, and a blossom of the waxen white camel- 
lia, intermingled with a few crimson buds in 
her hair, which was wound ina superb bandeau 
of braids about her head ; yet her toilet seemed 
perfect. Across her shoulders she had thrown 
a rich crimson India scarf, which had once been 
her mother’s, and its heavy folds gave a fine 
effect to her tall, statuesque figure. 

‘* What, Clemence, dressed already! How 
expeditious you have been! I dare say Netta 
is still fidgeting over her curls, and Blanche 
Houston’s maid has not yet adjusted to her 
satisfaction that pearl bandeau of hers. You 
and I are alike in our tastes to-night—both 
wearing flowers,”’ as she arranged a spray of 
rosebuds in her hair. ‘‘ What can be prettier? 
that camellia is exquisite |’ 

Clemence did not reply, but threw herself 
into a seat with a dark frown gathering on her 
forehead. Sara knew, by this, that the girls’ 
old enemies—envious, bitter thoughts—were 
present, so she gently drew her before the glass, 
saying playfully, ‘‘ Now, fair lady, tell me, 
would jewelled bracelets clasping those round- 
ed arms, or even Miss Houston’s pearls, com- 
pensate for that better ornament—‘a meek and 
quiet spirit ?’’’ and she tenderly kissed the hot 
crimson cheek. 

For a moment Clemence was softened, and 
she replied : ‘‘Sara, you are a strange girl—so 
good! It must be an easy matter for you to be 
contented and good. But I cannot!” 

Tears glistened in the soft eyes turned toward 
her. ‘Oh no, not easy for me, Clemence. I 
have many a struggle—but there is One to 
whom we can all have recourse when tempta- 
tion is strong upon us.”’ 

There was a choking sensation in Clemence 
St. Orme’s throat; but she was too proud to 
betray her emotion, so she struggled with the 
feeling, and in another moment she was calm as 
ever. And, at this moment, a teacher entered 
in full dress, saying gayly, ‘‘ Well, young la- 


| dies, all ready? Come, I shall mark you tardy, 


if there is longer delay. Madam bade me tell 
you, Miss St. Orme, that Mr. Hoffman, of 
Georgia, is among the guests, and is inquiring 
for you. She thinks you will like him, my 
dear ; he is very gentlemanly. Come!” and so 
saying, the lady matronized the two young 
girls down into the great drawing-room. It is 
not our intention to record all the events of this 
evening, but to follow more particularly the 
fortunes of the beautiful Clemence on this first 
night of her introduction into society. 
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First came introductions and conversations— 
then dancing—and, later in the evening, tab- 
leaux were enacted. Upon her presentation to 
Mr. Hoffman—at first, despite her resolve to 
ensnare him, Clemence St. Orme seemed unac- 
countably reserved and shy, for the keenness 
of her situation as engaged governess to his 
daughters forced itself ¢onstantly upon her— 
and he was too thoroughly a man of the world 
to allow his admiration to suddenly rule his 
judgment until, in course of conversation, he 
had found her brilliant and accomplished as 
she was beautiful; but gradually this restraint 
wore off, and the artful girl grew gay, witty, 
and fascinating beyond her usual self. 

But it was reserved for a later hour in the 
evening to complete the conquest she had begun. 
During the tableaux, there was a scene in which 
Netta Lorimer represented a Madonna; and, in 
very truth, she seemed a living embodiment of 
the poet’s ideal of the Christ-mother, kneeling 
before the altar, with her white hands clasped 
upon her breast—her head meekly bowed—the 
golden hair, almost alight as with a halo, sweep- 
ing her fair shoulders—and the tender smile 
upon her lips. But when the curtain rose upon 
Clemence St. Orme in the character of ‘‘ The 
Queen of the Harem,” the silent applause 
swelled into a murmur of admiration for the 
beautiful embodiment before them. 

Long, loose trowsers of white silk, gathered 
at the slender ankle with a narrow band—em- 
broidered sandals for the tiny feet—a tunic of 
rich crimson taffeta, girt about her rounded 
waist with a sash of brilliant colors and fast- 
ened over the bosom with a single dazzling 
brilliant—a turban of crimson and white, with 
tassels and plumes pendent, sweeping the left 
shoulder—completed the costume. The whole 
contour of her classical features—the dreamy 
gaze she threw into her large, Juminous eyes— 
her attitude, as she reclined upon the velvet 
cushions, seemingly intent upon listening to 
the slave who knelt at her feet with fingers 
poised above the strings of a mandolin she 
held—all conveyed to the beholders a perfect 
picture of Oriental life, dreamy, indolent, and 
magnificent. 

** How beautiful!’’ 

It was a suppressed tone which uttered the 
words, but loud enough to reach the quick ears 
of the Eastern queen, who reclined upon her 
cushions, and who was engaged in watching 
from under the ambush of her sweeping eye- 
lashes the rich Georgian, Mr. Hoffman ; yet not 
a muscle moved, only her heart throbbed like 
an awakened bird in her breast, as she heard 
that expression of admiration. And even be- 
fore the curtain fell, and she was at liberty to 
mingle with the throng en costume or to resume 
her own attire again, Clemence St. Orme knew, 
as truly as she knew two hours later, when, 
standing in the conservatory, she listened to a 
rapid confession of admiration and an offer of 





the ardent Southerner’s heart and hand, that, 
if she went to Georgia, it would be as Mr. Hoft 
man’s wife. 

The truth was, that—proud, imperious man 
of the world, though Ralph Hoffman was—yet, 
in his heart still slumbered, untamed, all that 
passionate love for beauty which had distin- 
guished him when a younger man; and when 
he gazed upon the magnificent being he had 
proposed to carry to his home a teacher for his 
girls—when he thought how her regal grace 
would adorn that home, as his wife—he resolved 
to make a desperate stroke, and trust to the 
chances of her being poor and friendless for the 
winning her. 

And with the quick eye of a woman who sees 
that she has inspired a passion in the heart of 
an admirer, Clemence St. Orme read her ad- 
vantage. She felt the spell of her beauty, and 
her step became more queenly, her eye dilated, 
her fascination of manner and tongue became 
wondrous ; and so successfully wrought her 
thrall, that, ere the night’s festival was over, 
amid the bloom of flowers and the echoes of the 
music floating from the dancing-room, she held 
her breath to listen to the words that were, to 
her ambitious nature, the ‘open sesame” of a 
fairy-land of luxury. 

“Miss St. Orme, you may think it sudden 
and strange, but this is not the time for hesita- 
tion. The school-room is no place for youth, 
beauty, and accomplishments such as yours. 
Ican provide another teacher for my daughters 
—and there is another station awaiting you, if 
you will accept it. Will you return with me to 
Georgia as mistress of my heart and home—as 
my wife? Beautiful queen! will you reign un- 
disputed over one true heart?”’ 

It was all like a dream—the fulfilment of the 
wildest dream of romance—to that girl. It had 
come home to her—to her, the proud, poor, toil 
ing girl—the proffer of station, wealth, luxury ; 
yet, now that they were within her grasp, why 
did she tremble—why turn pale—why almost 
shrink from the arm that would have encircled 
her? 

Was it, that some bitter spirit was struggling 
within her soul, saying, “‘ Do not act a lie ; feign 
no love where love is not felt ; sacrifice not thy- 
self for gold? Was it, that purer thoughts 
were rising, and better feelings were awakened, 
bidding her resist the temptation? Or, possi- 
bly, was the shadow of some other love sweep- 
ing between her and that man’s beside her, 
dimming for a moment the glare of gold and 
the splendor of diamonds ? 

It might have been; but, at that moment, 
through the open door of the saloon came the 
rustling of silks, and, in a pause of the music, 
came Blanche Houston’s silvery laughter. She 
caught a glimpse of her, sweeping past the 
door, in her elegant ball-dress and with the 
pearl bandeau in her raven hair; and that 
vision decided her. 
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She laid her hand in his, and whispered, 
** Yours, if you wish me, Mr. Hoffman!’’ 

A tender pressure of the hand; the sparkle 
of a costly diamond ring which he transferred 
from his own little finger to hers; a kiss upon 
it; and when next Clemence St. Orme mingled 
with the throng in the saloon, a strange, wild, 
exulting light burned in her dark eye, though 
a fever of unrest was at her heart. 

Free, and bound, within the self-same hour! 
an unfettered girl, a woman who had taken 
upon her cares, duties, and the happiness of 
another into her keeping! the toiling governess, 
and the betrothed bride of a wealthy man who 
would make her mistress of one of Georgia’s 
stateliest homes! 

The yoke of gold was clasped about her proud 
neck. 





CHAPTER V. 


AN hour afterward, when the last guest had 
departed from Madam Wilhurst’s, Clemence 
St. Orme, closely enveloped in the folds of a 
long mantilla, stole forth secretly—glancing 
furtively around, lest her footsteps should be- 
tray her—into the spacious garden in the rear 
of the boarding-house. 

There, in those thickly shrubberied grounds, 
beneath the stately magnolia trees and the 
bending orange flowers, had the only heart-ro- 
mance of that young girl begun, and there it 
was to terminate. Henceforth, for her, never 
again could open the pleasant fairy-land ‘of 
Love or Hope, for she had closed with her own 
hand the ‘“‘Golden Gate”’ leading therein. And 
it is always thus, when woman crushes the best 
emotions of her nature, and barters away her 
self-respect for gold. 

Beneath the pure and holy starlight, unknown 
to teacher or classmate, had she often stolen to 
those leafy bowers to meet one who had become 
to her more than all the world beside ; and there 
had they talked of that future, when, like a 
gladiator in the arena, he should toil and wres- 
tle for success to lay at her feet. Thither had 
she stolen at many a midnight hour, and thi- 
ther was she going now, for the last, last time ! 
For she knew that Willard Childs awaited her. 

As she drew near the scene of their tryst, a 
little arbor covered with a heavy vine, he 
sprang forth to meet her. 

* How kind of you, Clemence, to come here 
to-night! I have been sitting here, watching 
the shadows pass and repass the windows, and 
fondly reckoning on which one was yours. But 
you shiver—you are cold’’—for though the 
night was clear and sultry, yet a chill shook 
the girl’s frame. ‘‘ You have been imprudent 
in exposing yourself to the night air, for me, 
dressed thinly as you are!’’ and he essayed to 
wrap the mantilla close over her light robe. 

But she shrank back from his encircling arm 
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—that arm which had no right to clasp her now. 
She covered her face with her hands. How 
could she tell him? Suatitmust be done. She 
had played for a desperate stake—that was why 
she should fear now! why shiver like a reed in 
the tempest! ‘“ Willard, don’t touch me !’’— 
and she moved away, speaking with forced 
calmness—‘‘ Don’t look at me, even, else you 
may make me forget what I came here to say 
in this last parting hour. We must never meet 
again |” 

‘Clemence, what wild words are these? I 
know we must part, but it is the thought of the 
future that keeps my heart warm. Do not 
waste our last moments in idle jesting. We 
shall meet again, and then’’— 

“No, never again !—it cannot be!’’ she re- 
peated. ‘You would not think, Willard 
Childs, that she you loved stands before you, 
the pledged bride of another?’’ and the words 
fell rapidiy from her lips, as if some inner 
power forced her to reveal the truth. 

‘You are in a strange mood to-night, Cle- 
mence,’’ said her lover, who as yet failed to re- 
gard her words in any other light than a jest. 

‘This is no jest. We meet here for a final 
parting. I have come to ask you to give me 
back my troth-plight—to bid you forget me !’’ 
The sound of her voice even was strange to 
herself, as those words fell, cold and heavy as 
stone, from the girl’s marble lips. 

A chill crept over the young man’s frame. 

‘* Were another to tell me what you have just 
uttered, I would say they had spoken falsely— 
but from you, Clemence St. Orme, I must re- 
ceive your assertion as truth. Yet, tell me— 
as you say you are the pledged bride of another 
—tell me whom. I demand his name! [I have, 
or once had, a right to know this!’’ and his 
voice slightly trembled with passion and stern- 
ness. 

For a moment she was silent, then in a low 
voice faltered out—‘‘ Mr. Hoffman.”’ 

‘* Aha—the wealthy planter—the widower— 
whose daughters you had engaged to teach! 
The gentleman of whom [ have had the plea- 
sure of hearing you speak before now ; the same 
—is he not ?’’ and his tone was filled with bitter 
irony. ‘ And pray, will Clemence St. Orme 
inform me when this second engagement was. 
entered into, for I judge it must be of recent 
date, since, only last night, on this very spot,.F 
had the pleasure of an hour’s conversatiam 
with herself, and on matters which appertaised 
to her future—and mine! There is an old 
couplet— 

‘ Better be off with the auld love, 

Before you are on with the new ——” 
but I presume it is needless to recall it, since 
Miss St. Orme must have acted in accordance 
with the teachings of her own true heart,’* and 
he curled his lips in scorn.—‘‘Clemenoe St. 
Orme, when did you promise this man to. marry + 
him ?” 
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“ Po-night.”” 


Were it to save herself from death, the girl | 


had no power to refuse a reply to her inquisitor, 
who, in his just indignation, questioned her. 
“* To-night’ — ‘ to-night !’— to-night his —last 
night mine !’’ and every word dropped in slow 
torture upon her heart, like molten iron. “I 
have heard that woman’s promises are like the 
mtirage of the desert, fair, as false.”’ 

What withering sarcasm was in his tone! 
The wretched girl shrank away, cowering, and 
leaning against the trunk of a tree for support. 

“T see it all. You never loved me. You 
were not content to await the opening fortunes 
of the poor student. You have bartered your- 
self for gold and jewels. To be a rich man’s 
wife, you have trod on as true a heart as ever 
beat in man’s breast. Go—I envy not your 
lot! Youare free! Somewhere—in poems, I 
think, I have read of ‘woman’s constancy !’— 
it must have been purely ideal, I believe now ! 
When youare Mr. Hoffman’s wife, with all the 
surroundings nis wealth can fling about you, 
may you have no cause to regret the heart you 
threw away !” 

In another moment Clemence St. Orme was 
alone with her own heart and the thick dark- 
ness of the night. 


Later, when Sara Haseltine had unbraided 
her thick hair, and thrown a light wrapper 
about her, previous to retiring, she sought her 
friend in her own room across the passage. 
Clemence was not there; and she sat down 
to await her coming, supposing her still below, 
or in Madam Wilhurst’s apartment. 

Presently she came in, her satin slippers and 
fleecy robe all draggled and wet with night 
dew. 

““Why, where have you been? Not out in 
the garden, surely, dressed so thinly? Cle- 
mence, how imprudent !’’ said Sara, with no 
suspicion of the true state of affairs. ‘“‘ Why, 
what ails you—are you sick ?”’ 

Clemence looked haggard and pale, and her 
eyes were rimmed by dusky circles. But she 
made no reply to the query ; only throwing off 
her mantle and sinking into a chair—then in an 
instant, rising, she went up to the mirror and 
stood there for a moment, surveying herself. 

“Why, I do look like a ghost, don’t I, Sara?” 
she said with a short, nervous laugh. ‘One 
would think I had been terribly frightened. I 
suppose you would scold me, if I should say I 
had been in the garden to meet my lover, and 
Madam would be shocked. I wonder if Mad- 
am ever had a lover? Sara, howdo you think 
pearls would look in my hair—a bandeau like 
Blanche Houston’s for instance ?”’ 

“Very well,”’ was Sara’s reply. 

** Well, you shall see how ‘very well’ your 
friend looks soon—that is, if you will take the 
trouble to visit me in my new home. Do you 
know I promised Mr. Hoffman to-night to re- 





| turn to Georgia with him, Sara?’’ and, going 
up to her friend, she gazed intently into her 
eyes. 

**To fill what station?’ asked Sara Hasel- 
tine, with an indefinable thrill pervading her 
frame. ‘ Are you going there as his ——~”’ 

“Wife !’”? answered Clemence St. Orme, tri- 
umphantly. 

‘Oh, Clemence!’’ It was all she said, but 
| Sara Haseltine could not but utter it, and shrink 

away as from a painful blow. ‘‘ You have not 
| promised this, and so soon ?”’ 
_ “Ihave promised! I am to be married be- 
| fore I starton the journey. To-morrow—either 
| down in Madam’s parlor, or over at the 

‘Charleston.’ You donot seem over pleased at 
| my bon fortune, as Mademoiselle Folie would 
call it,”” and the girl spoke almost angrily. 

“Oh, Clemence, what can I say? So soon! 
and yesterday you had not seen him! Why 
had you not waited? In time, you might have 
| learned to love him.—But now, almost a stran- 
| ger—you cannot love him yet!’’ 

** Oh, as to that, I don’t hate him! He isa 
fine-looking, dignified man, and has fallen ‘dead 
in love’ with me. I dare say we shall get on 
very well together. He will buy me a set of 
diamonds, and all the luxuries I crave ; and, as 
in duty bound, I shall be very grateful. And I 
dare say I shall make a very nice sort of a step- 
| mother. Don’t you see, Sara, it’s a fair ex- 
| change? He marries me for my beauty—I him 
| for his money—a very clever bargain !’’ and the 
laugh which followed was hollow, unnatural, 
and painful. 

‘Oh, Clemence—Clemence !”’ 

“‘Now, don’t preach to me—don’t preach, 
Sara Haseltine! You are the only being in the 
world I would open my heart to, as I have 
done this night—not even you can change me. 
Iam not of your kind. The blood that flows 
through my veins is more fiery than yours! and 
my heart—that, that, I believe, is of ice !’’ and 
she placed her hand upon it, again forcing that 
hollow laugh. ‘I have vowed to marry a for- 
tune; and now, when one is laid at my feet, 
why should I reject it? The whole world wor- 
ships wealth and station, and why notI? Have 
I not daily, hourly, seen others whom I knew 
to be my inferiors in everything but gold, ca- 
ressed and petted, while I have been slighted, 
looked down upon, because of what? Because 
my miserly, revengeful old grandfather withheld 
from his daughter what was rightfully hers, and 
what would have been rightfully mine! I tell 
you, Sara Haseltine, you don’t know how these 
things have burned into my heart! If I have 
taken a new yoke upon me, it is at least a 
golden one, and I will wear it gracefully !”’ 

“God grant it may never become so heavy as 
to crush you to earth!” fervently exclaimed 
| Sara, rising, and kissing her friend with more 
| than her usual tenderness of manner, and with 
| a thick moisture in her eyes. Then she went 
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to her own room, leaving Clemence St. Orme 
alone. Alone with what? With memory—per- 
chance regret! 

In that hour, what would she not have given 
for a quaff at Lethe’s cup that she might have 
drunk and dashed out all the past. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE next morning all was confusion at the 
boarding-house, occasioned by the bustle and 
hurry of departures and leave-takings. 

Netta Lorimer drove off in the carriage for 
the steamer, all glee and animation at her re- 
lease from school-thraldom, and the yninter- 
rupted round of pleasure which now lay before 
her. As she made her adieux to teachers and 
schoolmates, her countenance expressed a curi- 
ous mixture of tears and smiles, blended together 
in the most heterogeneous manner possible. 

“Don’t forget the visit you promised me to 
Massachusetts, next summer !’’ said Sara Hasel- 
tine, as they parted; for the hack at the door 
stood ready to convey her to the railway sta- 
tion, on her own northern journey. 

‘“*No, indeed! But be sure and not get so 
inveterate a blue before then as to greet me with 
inky fingers and flying hair! Remember the 
picture I drew for you yesterday. Good-by!’’ 
and Netta, still laughing, sprang down the 
steps, was handed into the carriage, and whirled 
away. 

The pazting of Sara from one other friend 
then at the seminary was more painful. Almost 
in silence she wrung Clemence St. Orme’s hand 
and imprinted a farewell kiss upon her cold 
cheek. There were no words; for what could 
she utter in this parting hour but a fervent 
“God bless you!’’ and, turning, leave her with 
Him? 

Later in the morning, as Madam Wilhurst 
was in her room, a servant brought up a note 
from Mr. Hoffman, begging the favor of a few 
moments’ conversation in the saloon concern- 
ing Miss St. Orme. Descending, madam found 
that young lady there before her. 

““My dear Madam Wilhurst,’’ began the 
planter, with his blandest smile, as he advanced 
to meet her, ‘‘ you will doubtless be somewhat 
surprised when I relate to you the result of the 
arrangement I have effected with this young 
lady—pray, dear madam, no offence may be 
taken, I assure you!’’ as he noticed the evident 
air of consternation with which she regarded 
him, for he had drawn Clemence to his side and 
encircled her waist with hisarm. ‘I have to 
inform you that Miss St. Orme has consented 
to occupy a rather different station than. the 
one proposed in the home to which I carry her. 
She accompanies me to Georgia, as my wife; 


and itis to gain your approbation to this choice, 


that we have sent for you—for surely the ap- 
proval of the accomplished lady’’—here the 





planter smiled and bowed, while madam ac- 
knowledged the compliment by a gracious in- 
clination of her head, ‘‘ who has so long filled 
the station of mentor to my Clemence would 
be very grateful to her; and, as for myself, I 
can only say that I shall always consider as my 
most highly esteemed friend her who first pre- 
sented me to Miss St. Orme. Such marriages 
as this, I grant, may savor very strongly of 
romance ; but consider, my dear madam, Cle- 
mence is young and lovely, and I have a heart 
and luxurious home to offer her—and surely 
these circumstances warrant the marriage, 
which, with your permission, will take place 
this evening. And, with no relative of her 
own, who should give away the bride but your- 
self, my dear Madam Wilhurst? Now, may 
we not depend upon your co-operation in this 
arrangement, madam ?”’ 

For a moment the lady principal was speech- 
less, so great was her surprise; but the adroit 
compliments of the planter soon restored her 
equanimity—she quickly got over the strange- 
ness of the hasty engagement—thought what 
an eclat the whole affair would give her estab- 
lishment, and her volubility returned. She 
congratulated her “‘dear child’’ on the brilliant 
prospect which awaited her, and took upon 
herself the requisite hasty preparations for the 
wedding. 

A few of the élite of madam’s intimate 
friends were invited, with those of the young 
ladies still remaining ; a license was procured ; 
a carte-blanche given on milliners and mantua- 
makers; and that evening, with the veil and 
orange-blossoms on her brow, Clemence Hoff- 
man stood a bride. 

Next day there was much wonder and gossip 
among the fashionables of the city ; and a cer- 
tain evening paper, among the list of depart- 
ures by that day’s boat, held the names of 
“Ralph Hoffman, and lady,” for Savannah ; 
while in another column appeared an article de- 
seriptive of the ‘‘ youth and beauty of the bride”’ 
—‘‘a yesterday’s graduate of Madam Wil- 
hurst’s celebrated Seminary’’—and the wealth 
and possessions of the happy bridegroom. 

But there were two persons who read that 
passage with saddened hearts—one, Sara Hasel- 
tine, at the Richmond Hotel, where she paused 
on her homeward journey—the other, a pale- 
browed, dark-eyed young lawyer, who, reading, 
crushed the paper in his hand and muttered— 
“And this is woman’s love? All alike—all 
deceivers—all false !’’ and then turned again to 
his intellectual toils. 

And in after years—when fame and fortune 
were his, and in the halls of the Capito) thou- 
sands were magic-bound by the thrall of elo- 
quence which the young lawyer flung about 
him—and when many a fair daughter of beauty 
would fain have woven about his heart a sweeter 
spell, still he turned with coldness and indiffer- 
ence away. 
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Never again could beauty awaken admira- 
tion, or woman’s eye or voice charm him ; never 
again to Willard Child’s heart came a second 
dream of that passion which men call—love! 


CHAPTER VII. 

A YEAR had passed. And in that year had 
Sara Haseltine lived a new and twofold life. 
A book had appeared, which, not only in lite- 
rary circles, but among the masses, had created 
eagerness for its perusal, as well as desire to 
know something of its author. It was not a 
‘*sensation book,’’ so far as high-wrought inci- 
dent, dramatic plot, or portrayal of ‘ passion 
torn to tatters’? go to make up such a work; 
but its delineations of character, domestic life, 
and the best and tenderest sensations of the 
heart, were perfect to truth and nature. 

But not alone was Sara’s early dream of am- 
bition as an authoress fast becoming realized ; 
to her also came all those soft, sweet emotions, 
and tender hopes and fears, to which woman’s 
heart is never a stranger. In her young heart 
was upspringing a sweet and beautiful flower ; 
over her young hopes and aspirations, which 
had else been empty and joyless, floated the 
shadow of golden wings; and the name of this 
beautiful passion-flower and of this soft-winged, 
fluttering bird, was love. 

Oh, the poets may sing of the loftiest dream 
of ambition which ever came to speedy fulfil- 
ment; they may tell of the bay and the laurel 
wreath which rest upon the blue-veined brow 
of the ‘“‘sweet singer ;’’ yet the sweetest dream 
which ever comes to woman’s heart is of re- 
turned affection ; and dearer than fame or honor 
is the blessing of being beloved. 

Perley Thornton was a young physician who 
had been in practice of his profession about two 
years in Sara’s native town; yet during that 
period he had won a considerable share of pa- 
tronage, and by his knowledge of his profession 
bade fair to rise far above mediocrity. He was 
emphatically ‘‘a rising young man,” as the 
saying goes; and the citizens of the town in- 
vited him to their homes, and introduced him 
to their families, where his gentlemanly bear- 
ing and intelligence rendered him a universal 
favorite. 

With Sara Haseltine his acquaintance had 
already progressed far beyond the limits of 
common friendship. A similarity of tastes, in- 
tellectual pursuits, and that subtler sympathy 
which somehow communicates like an electric 
thrill from one heart to another, had inspired 
him to betray a sentiment which constituted 
him her avowed lover; and thus Sara had ex- 
perienced her deepest happiness when Thorn- 
ton had confessed her dearer to him than all 
the world beside. 


Summer had come, and with the blue skies 





and fragrant blossoms of June, came Netta 
Lorimer to spend a few weeks in the northern 
home of her friend. Netta was more beautiful 
more lively, more exuberant in spirits than 
ever; with merry laughter, and tale of rout and 
ball, conquest and flirtation, of the preceding 
winter, gayly picturing the enjoyments of a 
life amid the fashion and gayety of the Quaker 
City. 

And speedily Sara found that her hitherto 
somewhat retired life was quite likely to be- 
come metamorphosed inté a round of lively 
pleasure during her giddy friend’s stay; for 
excitement was as necessary an aliment to 
Netta’s spirits as the food she ate to her physi- 
cal existence. For the first few weeks she 
heartily enjoyed these festivities ; and the light, 
careless chatter which Netta constantly carried 
on, her joyous mirth and gayety, recalled the 
old school-days at Madam Wilhurst’s ; but soon 
she became conscious that the presence of the 
thoughtless girl-—instead of giving her the plea- 
sure she had anticipated—was making her very 
unhappy. 

Why was this? Was it only a fancy—the 
delusion of her own too loving nature—that her 
betrothed seemed distant, constrained, or care- 
less, when alone with her? or was it too true 
that he took more pleasure in the society of 
Netta than—as the plighted husband of another 
—he should take? Was he indeed recreant to 
his vows? unworthy the faith she had given 
him? fascinated by the fatal beauty of another? 

Surely it could not be! She must have sud- 
denly grown very jealous. And Netta—whom 
she had loved and trusted—could she play her 
falsely? No, it was only the intensity of her 
own affection which had aroused these feelings 
in her breast. She was growing exacting; she 
would not believe him, or her, unworthy! Ah, 
not yet was forced upon her a knowledge of 
Thornton’s weak, vacillating nature, or Netta’s 
love of coquetry and admiration ! 

But the days went by, and Sara grew more 
and more miserable. A hundred little atten- 
tions at first, then a marked preference for 
Netta’s society, constantly urged her notice 
toward them; until she was forced to believe 
that she no longer was laboring under a delu- 
sion. And now Pride said, “‘ Tell him at once 
he is free. Spurn him—he is unworthy the love 
you have lavished on him!’” But Affection 
pleaded, “It is but a passing temptation—a 
dream, from which he will awake, and return 
to you penitent, and more than ever yours. 
Have charity ; all will yet be well again.”’ 

One evening they sat in the parlor; Sara, 
Netta, and Thornton. No visitors had called 
in; but Netta and the young man were in ex- 
cellent spirits, he replying gayly to some words 
of playful badinage she had spoken; but Sara 
seemed silent, thoughtful. 

Presently Thornton left the side of his com- 
panion, exclaiming: “‘Sara, are youill? You 
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do not talk to-night,’’ and he seated himself 
beside her. 

Sara might have said—certainly she thought 
so—that Netta’s voice had latterly grown 
sweeter to his ears than hers; but she an- 
swered : “‘It is nothing ; only a slight headache. 
I will go and lie down awhile, and perhaps I 
shall feel better.”’ 

“Sara, dear, let me bathe your head for you!”’ 
said Netta, in tones of affectionate solicitude, 
springing to her side and caressing her. 

_ ‘And I will go to my office and read awhile, 
and hope to find this stupid headache fled by 
morning,’’ said Thornton, rising. 

At that moment Sara’s heart was filled with 
bitterness, and her pride prompted her to say: 
““No, Netta, no! I prefer to be alone! I shall 
sleep then!”’ and, turning to Thornton, she 
said: ‘‘ Perley, you must remain, and Miss Lo- 
rimer will play and sing, and do the agreeable 
for you. You must not lose your evening’s 
pleasure because of this slight headache of 
mine. An hour’s quiet will do wonders for 
me, and perhaps I will come down again!’’ and, 
speaking almost gayly, she left them. 

After Sara had gained her room she bathed 
her aching forehead, then threw herself upon 
her bed. When she awoke, it was with a 
quick nervous start. She could not tell how 
long she had slept—whether one hour or three ; 
but she thought it must be quite late, as the 
house and street were still. But in an in- 
stant, recollecting the events of the evening, 
she sprang up, exclaiming: “‘ I wonder if Netta 
has come up stairs?’’ then crossed the hall 
passage to the room appropriated to her friend. 
Netta was not there; and, thinking she had 
been deceived as to the lateness of the hour, 
Sara went down to join them. She had gained 
the parlor door, which stood slightly ajar, and 
her hand was already on the knob, when her 
attention was arrested by low, almost whis- 
pered words, in which her name was mingled. 
Involuntary she hesitated, and gazed in upon 
the scene which the half-opened door revealed : 
Netta upon a low téte-d-téte, and Thornton be- 
side her, his arm thrown caressingly around 
her. It wastoomuch! She gasped and turned 
faint, and leaned against the wall for support. 

“And, Netta, dearest, then it might have 
been my fate to have won thee, had we but met 
before!” and Thornton’s words were eagerly 
passionate in tone. 

Netta did not reply; but she offered no re- 
sistance to his encircling arm. 

Again he spoke. “I had thought I loved 
Sara until I met you; and I do esteem and re- 
spect her now. She is intellectual and talented, 
But I fear she is wanting in the softer graces 
of the heart. As for me, give me Love and 
Beauty, and I ask for no more!’’ and he drew 
her closer. 

Poor Sara! she waited to hear no more. Her 
brain seemed all on fire. She dragged herself 





noiselessly, almost mechanically, away to her 
room again. Half an hour after she heard the 
street door close; and then her false friend 
tripped lightly up stairs, and, without entering 
her apartment, sought her own chamber. 

The struggle which passed that night in the 
wronged girl’s heart was known only to One 
to whom she prayed for strength in her bitter 
need. To worship an idol, and find it clay—to 
bow down her high, proud spirit at a shrine 
which crumbled into commonest dust at her 
feet—to clasp her hands over a wrung, agonized 
heart, and cry “ Be still!’’—this was her task 
in those anguished hours. There are some 
periods of existence when the impress of years 
seems to be stamped on the brain; when, from 
some great conflict, whether of passion or prin- 
ciple, the soul either comes forth weak, van- 
quished, or noble, enduring, strong; and such 
an epoch was this to Sara Haseltine. Upon 
her young spirit then fell the blight and mildew 
which ever falls upon high and sensitive souls 
when they become conscious that they have 
“loved, not wisely, but too well.”’ ‘Shall I 
ever be happy again?’’ she asked, as she sat 
all the long hours of the night at her window, 
with the tender-eyed stars seeming to look down 
in her heart. And not until she had found 
strength to remember the creed she had learned 
beside her mother’s knee in infancy, and cast 
all her sorrow on the tender breast of the Com- 
forter, did the white-winged dove, Peace, de- 
scend into her soul. 

As may be expected, the meeting between 
the two girls the ensuing morning was quite re- 
served on Sara’s side; while Netta Lorrimer, 
who, to do her justice, felt guilty and unworthy 
at the thought of her treachery, could not hide 
her embarrassment, although she had not the 
slightest idea that Sara knew the extent of her 
duplicity, until, as they sat together after a 
late breakfast, the domestic brought up word 
that Dr. Thornton was below; when Miss Ha- 
seltine, instead of hastening down to meet him, 
sent down a card containing a few pencilled 
words, then, turning, said: ‘“‘ Miss Lorrimer, I 
presume your friend awaits you below!” 

Then it flashed upon the guilty girl that her 
deception was exposed ; but, though she turned 
pale and red alternately, she read no sympathy 
in the grave, dignified countenance before her, 
and was glad to escape to the drawing-room, 
where she found the mortified Thornton gazing 
upon the few pencilled words, ‘ You are free. 
T know all.” 

A few days after, in her own city home, 
Netta Lorrimer read, with a guilty heart and 
burning cheek, the following passage from an 
open letter she held :— 


“‘Netta Lorrimer, as my guest, I did not re- 
proach you for the stab you inflicted on my 
heart in Friendship’s name. Even now, I can 
breathe but one wish for her whom I had loved 


~ oe 


as a sister—may you be happy! 
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Even that selfish, superficial girl was mo- 
mentarily subdued. Had her heart not been 
so utterly ingrained with coquetry and vapity, 
she would also have scorned the truant lover 
who had thus lightly transferred his heart 
to her shrine. But habit and nature proved 
stronger than momentary impulse. She de- 
stroyed the letter; then turned to the perusal 
of another, the protestation of undying devo- 
tion from her new lover and fiancé, Perley 
Thornton. Concession, the humblest acknow- 
ledgment, to Miss Haseltine, for him, had been 
in vain. ‘I cannot trust you again!” It was 
all the answer she sent back to him; but it was 
enough, and it was, with her, unchangeable. 
Her confidence had been destroyed—he had 
sunk inmeasurably low in her estimation— 
though she suffered, she could not love him 
again. And so, in a mood of pique, he returned 
to the beautiful charmer who had tempted him 
from the only woman he ever truly loved, and 
she received him. Each blinded, each misera- 
ble, though each would fain have persuaded 
themselves that they were happy. 

It is a dangerous experiment to walk over 
the thin lava-crust which bridges the fissure of 
an old love, and pause to gather fresh-blooming 
flowers by the way! For their roots are 
grounded in ashes, and they will wither in our 
touch; or, pausing to pluck them, the bridge 
sinks ubder our tread, and we are precipitated 
into the torrent, with its heart of fire, below. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


FIVE years have passed; now let us again 
look upon the characters of our tale. 

An evening in one of the saloons of an ele- 
gant mansion! And at Washington, where 
the pride of the Union—America’s bravest and 
gifted sons, and her fairest daughters, most do 
congregate. 

Wealth and fashion, the pride of Beauty and 
of Intellect, all commingled in one common 
flow, as the sparkling brooklet, the noble roll- 
ing river, mingle together, tributary streams to 
the broad ocean. 

Representatives from foreign courts, in costly 
attire, stood side by side with our plain repub- 
licans, whose riches are oftener of head and 
heart than outward vestments; old men, 
with massive foreheads, ‘“‘swelled with great 
thoughts’’—men whose voices perchance had, 
that day, rung out sonerously in the Senate 
chamber—were there, unbending now from 
Life’s sterner duties, exchanging the light jest 
and gay badinage with the gay and trifling; 
while younger voices, whose eloquence had per- 
haps already stirred the nation, now whispered 
in Beauty’s ear a softer, but none the less elo- 
quent, tale. 

There were, that evening, two principal sub- 
jects of gossip running through the assembly ; 





one, the extreme beauty and fascination of the 
young wife of a member from one of the South- 

a States, and the other, the presence of the 
newly-wedded young authoress, whose début 
in literary circles, at an earlier date, had been 
the herald of a more decided success still late~. 

We should hardly fail to recognize our friend 
Sara as she moves through the throng leaning 
upon the arm of that dignified, courtly states- 
man, whose name is already growing familiar 
to the nation ; that statesman, her honored hus- 
band, and she his happy, loving wife ; for the 
light of her hazel eye is bright as when we saw 
her first, an enthusiastic girl, at Madam Wil- 
hurst’s, and her broad open brow is more elo- 
quent than ever with the imprint of genius ; 
but that proud, regal-looking woman, with her 
scarlet lips half-curled with haughtiness—-the 
restless glitter of her dark eyes, and the blaz- 
ing jewels on her arching throat—who is she? 

Ah! now, in glancing about the assembly, 
her eyes rest on Sara ; her whole face lights up 
with pleasurable surprise, and she slightly 
presses forward through the impeding crowd, 
and we think she must be the old time Cle- 
mence St. Orme. 

Yes, it is her! Let us look into her heart and 
read a story which surely wells up through her 
large, restiess eyes. More than five years have 
passed to Mrs. Hoffman since we saw her last 
—the bride of a few minutes, in Madam Wil- 
hurst’s drawing-room; five years, amid the 
luxuries of a princely home, where she had sur- 
rounded herself with all the treasures which 
wealth can procure ; but when did ever statues, 
pictures, flowers, dress, jewels, or equipage, 
satisfy the heart? Too late she became con- 
scious that her nature craved something higher, 
nobler ; too late came the stinging recollection 
that she might have lived a better and truer 
life; but naught was left her now, save to 
turn again to her pleasures, and endeavor to 
forget! 

Had Mr. Hoffman been a keenly observant 
man, he might have seen that his young wife 
was not happy, that she had her moods of wild- 
est gayety abroad, and deepest depression at 
home ; but he was not. He had rescued her 
from the station of a poor teacher ; he had made 
her his lady wife, and surrounded her with 
every elegant appliance of luxury and refine- 
ment ; servants came and went at her bidding, 
and her slightest word was law; she surely 
must be happy. And to Washington, when the 
vote of his constituents forced legislative hon- 
ors upon him, they came ; the calm, dignified, 
gentlemanly Southerner, to go in and out the 
legislative halls, and his beautiful young wife, 
to be the cynosure of all eyes, to receive adula- 
tion and flattery until she almost loathed it, and 
to still keep up the fruitless, unresting search 
after Peace. 

‘Mrs. Hoffman, Mrs. Summerton,’’ said their 
hostess, who, for several minutes had been ma- 
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neuvring to bring about an introduction be- 
tween the two, now meeting for the first time 
in the crowded saloon. ‘‘ What! old friends? 
I am delighted!’ as the two words “@le- 
mence !’’ ‘‘ Sara !’’ simultaneously escaped their 
lips, as they clasped each other’s hands. And 
the two friends, who for six long years had 
not met, again stood side by side. Words of 
mutual inquiry hovered on each tongue; all 
those years of separation seemed annihilated, 
and minutes fled in converse, till at length a 
gentleman hastily claimed Clemence, saying, 
“See, Mrs. Hotfman, the quadrille is forming. 
You recollect you promised me your hand for 
it !”’ and she was hurried away, saying, ‘‘I will 
see you again, Sara !’’ 

But later, there was a bustle and stir in the 
saloon, a cry that a lady had fainted, circled 
round the room, ‘‘ Mrs. Hoffman,”’ it was said ; 
and when Mrs. Summerton again met her 
friend, it was in the cloak room, whither they 
had carried her, white, chill, and almost rigid 
as marble, her husband bending over her, and 
assiduously chafing her temples and wrists. 

As Sara hurried into the apartment, she ob- 
served a young man, with a pale, high brow, 
and sad, earnest cyes, hovering near the door. 

** Who was that ?’’ she involuntarily queried 
of her hostess, for the gaze of his eyes struck 
her. ‘I have seen him before, somewhere, I 
think.” ‘‘ His face haunts me.” 

“Why, that is young Childs, the talented 
member from South Carolina! All the ladies 
are in love with him; but he seems impervious 
to their charms. He was standing near Mrs. 
Hoffman when she fainted.” 

**¢ Childs! ‘Childs!’ Who can he be! Ah, I 
remember! A young lawyer at Charleston, 
when I was there; I recollect his face. Cle- 
mence knew him, I believe,’’’ then she hurried 
in to her friend. 

“Come, Mrs. Hoffman, we will go to our 
hotel. The carriage is ready. You have fa- 
tigued yourself with dancing, and those rooms 
were oppressively warm,” said her husband, 
carefully wrapping her in rich furs and Cash- 
meres, when she had recovered. 

She rose quietly. Her face was like marble. 
**Come to me to-morrow, at the National, Sara! 
I shall be better then,”’ she said faintly, as she 
passed her friend, supported by Mr. Hoffman’s 
strong &rm. 

A few minutes later, sinking back on the soft 
cushions of the carriage, her head lay passively 
on her husband’s shoulder. But he dried the 
tears that trickled slowly down her pallid 
cheeks. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE ensuing morning a carriage drove up to 


one of the most fashionable hotels of ‘‘the city | 





of magnificent distances,’’ from which Senator 
Summerton assisted his wife to alight. 

é servant, who took up her card to Mrs. 
H an’s parlor, returned with a request for 
her. to go up. 

**T will call round for you in an hour or so, 
Sara,’’ said her husband, for he had instinct- 
ively divined that her first interview with her 
old school friend would be freer alone. 

“Why, Clemence, are you still ill?” asked 
Mrs. Summerton, looking upon the figure which 
faintly rose from her couch to receive her. 

Was this pale, haggard-looking being, she 
who had but last night moved through the 
crowded saloon in her glorious beauty, and re- 
ceived homage as an empress among her sub- 
jects? Where now the crimson flush, deep as 
the heart of the red rose, which had burned on 
her cheek? where now the flash of pride in her 
dark eye? Sara was shocked at her altered 
appearance, and for a moment refused to give 
credence to the evidence of her senses. 

Mrs. Hoffman interpreted aright the surprise 
of her friend, and smiled faintly ; such a sad, 
mournful smile, as pained Sara’s heart. ‘I 
am not ill; come, sit beside me, Sara, dear!’’ 
Then turning to a little mulatto waiting-maid 
who sat at her feet, she said, ‘‘ Alma, you may 
go out awhile.”’ 

The bright-eyed girl obeyed with a ‘Yes, 
Missus!’’ and the two friends were left together. 

Sara sat down on the couch beside her, and 
drew Clemence’s head to her bosom tenderly as 
would a mother. ‘Clemence, it seems sweet 
to meet once again. Do you remember the old 
school days? How happy we were then!’’ and 
she kissed the pale forehead. 

Mrs. Hoffman did not speak, but she burst 
into tears. Tears were a luxury to her then ; 
and she sobbed like a weary child. 

‘Why do you weep, Clemence? Are you 
not happy ?’’ broke from Sara’s lips, though 
she almost trembled for the answer. 

*** Happy!’ burst forth Clemence, almost 
fiercely, then she wept unrestrainedly. ‘‘ But 
why should I trouble you with my sorrows? 
You warned me, but I did not heed you; you 
told me better things, but I would not listen! 
Ah, Sara, you do not know how heavy the 
golden yoke I wear!’’ 

“Clemence, I saw you last night with the 
gay and worldly. And yet your heart was not 
there!’’ said Mrs. Summerton, sadly. 

“Tt is not the first time, neither will it be the 
last, that I mingle with such, with a mask 
upon my face and heart. Sara, I may confess 
to you that I am very, very miserable! Had 
my baby lived, he would have brought me hap- 
piness—but even he was not spared me!” 

For a few minutes there were ro words 
spoken ; then Clemence held up her thin hands, 
on whose slender fingers sparkled costly gems, 
and said, with a strange smile, “Sara, day by 
day these hands are getting thinner—the veins 
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seem like threads traced over them. I love to 
watch them; I count every vein. They will 
get thinner, I suppose, before I die!”’ 

“* Die! Clemence, you know not what you 
say. Don’t talk so lightly of this subject. It 
is a solemn thing to die!” 

“ T sometimes think it must be pleasant. With 
me, it would be to be freed from this miserable 
mockery, which bids me smile and smile when 
my heart is breaking.’’ Then, in a low, mus- 
ing tone, as if unconscious of Sara’s presence, 
she murmured, “And he would come some- 
times, perhaps, to look upon my grave. I met 
his reproachful eyes last night—they haunt me 
—-they haunt me!’’ and she pressed her fingers 
over her eyes as though to shut out a vision. 

There was a long, long pause. Mrs. Hoff- 
man’s head sunk back upon the cushions, and 
the long, jetty fringes of her closed eyes swept 
her pale cheeks; and Sara’s heart was too full 
for words. She had read, in that last mur- 
mured sentence, a whole volume. 

Mrs. Hoffman had loved once, with a wild, 
first love, such as she could never know again. 


And now, in her hollow, gilded life, she was / 


reaping her reward. Poor, misguided being! 

When Sara left her that day, she mentally 
thanked her Heavenly Father that she had 
been spared such an unhappy experience as 
her friend’s. How very light seemed her griefs 
—the passing shadow of an hour—in compari- 
son with the hopeless misery of a lifetime ; and 
involuntarily she uttered the truthful saying, 
“Tt is better to suffer wrong than to do wrong!’’ 

The two friends often met again during that 
season in Washington ; but, from that time, no 
conversations upon their inner life passed be- 
tween them. In society, the beautiful Mrs. 
Hoffman was still fascinating as of old—her 
laugh rang with the gay, and her step mingled 
with the dancers; and none, save one friend, 
saw how her strength was failing. But Sara 
could not be deceived. She saw the hectic’s 
crimson on her cheek—she noted the increasing 
splendor of her dark eye—she marked the nerv- 
ous unrest of the festive hour; and often urged 
her to withdraw from this life that was killing 
her. 

But all of no avail. The spells of pleasure 
were upon Clemence Hoffman, and she seemed 
infatuated. Again, as of old, she shut her ears 
to the counsels of her best friend ; and, at the 
season’s close, they parted. 

Mrs. Summerton never saw the misguided 
woman again. A violent cold, contracted at 
an evening ball, hastened her to an early grave. 
Two months from the time they parted, Sara 
read in a Southern paper the death of ‘‘ Mrs. 
Clemence St. Orme, wife of Honorable Ralph 
Hoffman, aged twenty-two.”’ 

There is a grassy mound beneath the mourn- 
ful cypress tree in a far southern clime, where 
rests the heart—the wild, wayward heart— 
which had ceased its throbbings. They said 








she died of consumption ; they might have said 
more truly, of a broken heart. 

And there was one—a pale, sad stranger, who 
came there once, and only once, to look upon 
that new-made grave—to gather a few blossoms 
from the sodded turf—read the inscription upon 
the magnificent marble tablet the man of wealth 
had erected there, press his lips convulsively to 
the sculptured name, ‘‘ Clemence,”’ then turned 
away and went forth again to bear the empty 
honors of life. 

Ah, Clemence Hoffman, if thy golden yoke 
had crushed thee, there was one who wept 
heart-tears for her who sunk beneath it! 


In her elegant and happy home—the grace- 
ful, dignified hostess, the friend and benefactor 
of the poor, the counsellor, helper, and pride 
of her honored husband, the affectionate mo- 
ther of her children—Sara Summerton is very 
happy. She does not write books now for the 
public eye or heart. Her daily influence is 
better than the teachings of a thousand books. 

Sometimes she meets her old-time lover, and 
wonders how he ever satisfied her heart. Netta 
Thornton lives—an unloved, unhappy, queru- 
lous wife. The yoke she wears rests heavily 
upon her. . 

But Sara Summerton bears no chains which 
fetter her. No weight crushes her sweet, wo- 
manly heart or pure aspirations, for hers is an 
easier bond—the golden yoke of love. 


—————~e—__ —_. 


BEFORE THE BLOSSOMING. 
BY JAMES RISTINE. 
A SUBTLE charm of good 
Is in these earliest smiles of Spring ; 
For, though the frost is on the wood, 
And chill airs down the valleys wing, 
A secret coil of joy is wound 
In touches of ethereal fingers, 
And then, with tenderness unbound, 
Its quivering fades, yet faintly lingers. 


For, in the intervals 
Of whirling sleet and dreary rains, 
The mellowest of sunlight falls 
And fioods the silver-misted plains ; 
And rills in vaporous sheen leap on 
With ampler, madder pulse than ever, 
As foaming o’er the vantage stone 
Or widening to the plashing river. 


I look around the fields, 
The forests with their clear-lit aisles, 
The sky, and creamy cloud that yielgs 
Its shifting, sudden frown and smiles, 
But see no altered spray, or spear 
Of April grasses, to express 
This advent of the floral year 
Whose breath is life and happiness. 


Storms swirl in the woodland ways. 
The sweet, bright glimmerings soon retufn, 
But brighter through the lengthening days 
On sprouting sod and branch they burn. 
And then I know these halcyon dreams, 
This secret play of still delight, 
Are but a blossoming that gleams 
Out from the heart on fields of light. 
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MRS. DAFFODIL IS INVITED TO 
JOIN A DORCAS SOCIETY. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 


‘May I come in?” 

I put the question at the door of Mrs. Daffo- 
dil’s room, tapping gently at the same minute. 
I could hear distinctly a long sigh of relief in- 
side the chamber before I received a hearty 
invitation to enter. 

“Comein! Indeed you may come in always 
and anytime, an’ need never knock at all, for 
that matter.” 

So I entered. My old friend was seated be- 
side a table, upon which about a dozen books 
were piled, and a very fancy little writing desk 
was at her elbow. 

“Where on airth are you been hidin’ your- 
self all the morning?’’ she asked, pushing a 
chair towards me. 

“*T had some letters to write.” 

“You don’t say so! That’s funny, for I’ve 
writ one to-day. I’m sure, honey, you have 
my hearty symphony an’ commiserables, for if 
there is one thing on airth more detestatory 
than another, it’s writin’ letters. Ninny calls 
it keepin’ up an ‘ episcopacy correspondin.’ ”’ 

“Then you are not fond of letters ?’’ 

“‘T like gittin’ ’em, first rate, some kinds,” 
and here she giggled like a girl; ‘“‘ but as for 
writin’ ’em, that’s a gray horse of another tinc- 
ture. I’ve writ mighty few in my time, but 
upon my word they liked to have been the 
death of me. What with the dates, an’ the 
day of the month, an’ the redress, an’ signatur- 
in’ of your name, though that’s the best of it, 
*causg it finishes off, an’ the fishin’ up some 
comformation to put in it to make it worth the 
trouble of writin’ at all, an’ the foldin’ it perpen- 
dicular, an’ the spellin’. That’s the worst of 
all, Miss Annie, the spellin’, if you aint gota 
directory right at your elbow. Of course, com- 
mon words aint so bad, like s-e-d said, an’ 
d-a- day, an’ m-u-n moon, an’ sich; but when it 
comes to the long ones like dissolution an’ pre- 
sumption an’ sich, I’m stuck fast. But Miss 
Annie, L’ve been a-writin’ a letter to-day, too.”’ 

‘‘Have you?’ I said, seeing that she paused 
for me to speak. 

“Yes. I’ve been head an’ ears in the com- 
plimentary spellin’-book. You can’t guess, 
now, what I’ve took up spellin’ so furious for 
to-day ?”’ 

“No. I can’t guess.’’ 

“You won’t never tell nobody, if I tell you?” 

** Never.” 

“Well, deary’”—and here she giggled again, 
“that tarnal goose of a Mr. Simpkins made me 
a promotion.”’ 

**Made you what?” 

“Popped, honey, popped ! 
Mrs. Simpkins.”’ 

**Oh, a proposal.”’ 

“Yes ; in five sheets of letter paper, all full 


Wants me to be 





of blarney. I’m the idle of his heart, though 
there ’s nothin’ I hate wuss than idleing round, 
an’ I’m the star of his life, an’ I’m the only 
thing atween him an’ bloody murder of him- 
self, an’ he’s that desprate bad, Miss Annie, 
that pisen an’ pistols is jist cakes an’ ginger- 
bread to his mental addition.’’ 

‘*He must be powerfully affected.”’ 

“*Course he is. They all are since wo 
‘struck ile ;’ but now you see, dear, I’ve got 
to write an answer to that letter, aint’t I?’ 

“It certainly requires an answer.”’ 

‘An’ so I was jist a-readin’ it over when 
you come in.’’, 

‘Do you intend to accept him ?”’ 

“Sho, now, honey, you quit pokin’ fun at 
your granny. Ax’ it in plain English.’ 

“In plain English, then, do you mean to 
marry him ?’’ 

“Marry him! No, thank goodness, I ain’t 
that far gone in imbesilliness yet. Oh, no! 
But I thought I’d keep him hanging on a while 
longer, he’s such fun!’’ 

“But,” I said, gravely, ‘‘ consider the poor 
fellow’s state of feeling, if you trifle with him.”’ 

‘* Now, Miss Annie, don’t you be a-pulling on 
that long face about rifling his feelings. You 
know jist as well as I do that feelings ain’t no 
way concernable in the whole of it. Feelings!’’ 
she added, with tragic scorn. ‘‘ Now if it was 
raly love, Miss Annie, the kind of love Daffodil 
give me for years, I’d be the last one to hurt a 
fly, let alone a good man, but, honey, I ain’t 
bamboozled to that intent yet. Jist as if I 
can’t see through their avaricious and mercen- 
dery. It’s all money, deary, every bit of it; 
an’ I know it as well as they does. Why, I’m 
old enough to be his mother, though, thank 
goodness, I ain’t! In love! The idee of his 
trying to exclude me into sich nonsense as 
that!’’ 

‘You are very severe,’’ I said. 

“*T ain’t in my dotation, if I am sixty-seven 
an’ past !’’ 

‘You have written to him, you say ?” 

“Ves; I’ve writ him one note, but I’m 
afraid it don’t suppress my idees excisely, now. 
Now, Miss Annie, if you would—that is if it 
ain’t no trouble—if you would jist look at it an’ 
see if the spellin’s all direct, an’ the languidge 
all proper an’ pretty.’’ 

“Certainly I will!’’ I said, heartily, glad of 
an opportunity to guard Mrs. Daffodil from the 
ridicule, perhaps, of the fortune hunter. 

‘“‘That’s a darling!”’ she said. ‘ Here it is, 
all writ out !’’ 

I read it carefully, and give a literal copy :— 

* Ate hundred and twenti thre —— Stret 
Mundy mornin’ ten P. M. 

My DERE MISTER SIMPKINS, or as you ax’ 
it perticilar 

My Deere Horkrtrs: I tak mi pen in hand to 
Sa thati’ve Red yer letter, tho it wos so tar- 
nation long i lik to Giv it up 40 tims An i am 
happy to se yer in sich an orful wa a-dyin’ fur 
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Lov of me an kant tak no kumfurt nowa if i 
Wont hav yer or giv yer sum diskuridgement. 
dere sur dont Be in such a hury, you aint so 
Old you kant wate a munth or too longur I 
dont feel profishuntly akwainted with Yer car- 
acture an preposition yet an jist think how 
Orful it wood bee if i wos mistook in yer an 
we Cum to fitin in the hunny mun yo’d Better 
hang on a wile longer an-see if yu an i is likely 
to live Hapy togethur. we needunt permit our- 
selss one wa or tuther, but sta free an see how 
we git along on tryul for awile. cum Offen an 
cum urley an we wil tork it over. i wont mak 
no promises. The last karumel sugar plums 
is all gone. 
Yours til deth D. DAFFODIL 


P.S. Mind youidont sa no, nor I dont sa 
yes. D. D.” 

‘Will that do?’’ queried my old friend. 

“T think not,’’ I said, frankly. 

‘Then I give it up to you. I’ve used upa 
whole squire of paper this mornin’, an’ I’m 
clean done over. 

“Don’t you think,’ I suggested, “that if 
you do not mean to marry him you had better 
dismiss him at once ?’’ 

** Now, Miss Annie!”’ 

‘* But I’m sure,” I persisted, for I was really 
afraid she would give the man encouragement 
enough to make him troublesome to her, ‘‘ he 
is not very entertaining.”’ 

“Well, no; he don’t pertain me much.”’ 

‘* And there are plenty of others to take his 
place.”’ 

‘ Well, I don’t know, Miss Annie. There’s 
Frenchy, he’s among the missin’, though it’s a 
mercy I didn’t have him, an’ git hanged like 
enough for trigamy with Elise, as was alive all 
the time, his lawful wife, an’ right here in the 
house too, an’ as mad as a Bangor tiger the 
minnit she sot eyes on him. But, as I was 
sayin’, he’s gone, though if he was a widow to- 
morrow I think he’d come back, fur he rolls 
up his eyes bad’s ever if I pass him in the 
street. An’, honey, I tell you of course in 
conference, I had to say no right out to Mr. 
Higgins, he was that resistant that there was 
one time I thought I’d have to say yes, any 
how. But I said no plump and plain, an’ 
haint seen hide nor hair of him since, an’ now 
if you squench Simpkins, I’m afraid there ’ll 
be powerful few to take a pick of beaux from.”’ 

**Of course, if you really wish’’—I began. 

***Taint patrimony I’m goin’ in for ag’in,”’ 
she said. ‘‘It would be too ridiculous, an’, I 
a grandmother, but it is such dreadful good fun 
to see them a protestanting an’ a-dyin’ for me. 
An’ then to think there aint one of ’em, if I 
lost my money to-morrow, would give me five 
cents to save me from the penitentiary.” 

I could not help laughing at her energy. 
“Well,” I said, “What shall I write to Mr. 
Simpkins ?” 

“Oh, if you devise me to, why jist put him 
out of his misery to once. Though,” she added, 
sighing, ‘“‘ he does bring me piles of perfection- 





ary; an’ I like sugar plums as well as ’Vange- 
line, specially,’’ she said, with a lackadaisical 
air that was irresistible. ‘‘ Them that’s sweet- 
ened by love!’’ : 

‘Then I will write him a polite refusal?” I 
said. 

“Yes. Snub him gently for me. Tell him 
I ain’t no fool, an’ there’s a law ag’in a man 
marryin’ his grandmother. Tell him he’d 
better carry his pigs to some other markit, if 
you can slick that up into pietry.” 

I drew the desk towards me, and wrote the 
note, which was approved, sealed, and directed, 
to the old lady’s evident relief. 

“There!” she said, ‘that’s off my mind! 
How orful slick you do do it, Miss Annie. 
Well, talons is various. I don’t s’pose, now, 
it’s much harder for you to write sich a note 
as that, than it would be for me to make a 
Johnny cake.” 

“‘T am very glad I was able to relieve you,”’ 
I said. 

‘*Thank you, deary. The good of you is, 
you was jest as clever an’ accommodation be- 
fore we was rich as you are now, and I ain’t 
respectin’ all the time you want to git some- 
thing out of me. Miss Annie, what’s a Darkis 
sobriety ?”’ 

‘* A darkey’s sobriety,’’ I repeated. ‘‘ Are 
you sure that is it? I don’t know what it can 
be, unless it is a temperance meeting for colored 
persons. Why? does some one want you to 
give money to it?” for I was fully aware of the 
fact that the old lady was fairly beset by beg- 
ging letters. 

‘*No, honey, we’re pervited to a meetin’ in 
the vested of the church this afternoon.” 

“Oh,” I said, a glimimer of light breaking 
upon me. ‘‘ You mean the Dorcas Society.”’ 

** Yes, there ’s the note ;’’ and she handed me 
an invitation, requesting her to join the Dorcas 
Society of the fashionable church in which Eu- 
phrosyne had taken a pew. 

‘‘Ninny ’s got one, too,’’ she said. “But I 
haven’t the prestige of an idee what it is.”’ 

I explained to her the object of the meeting, 
and gave her sincere pleasure, I think, by tell- 
ing her I was a member of this same society. 

“Now, ain’t that nice,’’ she said, heartily, 
‘an’ that’s the only thing in the whole ker- 
boodle of things we’ve been axed to that I 
raly like. Why, I was a membrane of one in 
Babbington from the time I was a gal until we 
diskivered we was all ‘ile milliners,’ as Ninny 
says, an’ come away from there.”’ 

“Then you will probably enjoy this one,’ I 
said. 

‘“We called ’em sewin’ circles,” she said, 
‘but I s’pose it all amounts to the same thing.”’ 

** Just the same,” I assented. 

“Tf there ’s anything I do like,” she said, ‘‘it 
is sewin’ for charitables. It is so nice to think 
of some poor starved critter that’s perfectly 
constitute, with no end of babies, an’ not a shift 
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among them, an’ to know you’re going to kiver 
’em up frora the cold weather with flanning an’ 
caliker, when the barometer’s at nero. Most 
of ’em is the thankfullest critters, too, though 
some of ’em is awful swindlin’.”’ 

**Yes,’’ I said, “you are very apt to be im- 
posed upon.”’ 

“T mind one woman,”’ said the old lady, 
settling herself for a long story, ‘‘come to our 
house one day in winter. It was as cold as the 
equator, or wherever it is things freeze so tight, 
an’ Ninny said the ‘elementarys was in a rag- 
ing profusion.’ The rain was a pourin’ down, 
an’ the wind was a blowin’, and it was prigid 
enough to freeze a solar bear. You’ve seen 
them kind of days ?’’ 

**Oh, yes.”’ 

“Well, as I said, this woman she came to 
the house with the most pitifullest story. She 
was a widder with five little bits of boys, all 
sons, an’ ali sick with the tied-up pneumatics, 
an’ the billiard fever ’ceptin’ one of ’em, an’ he 
had digestive chills orful, an’ her husband 
was dead—though I never seen one of them 
begging widders whose husband wasn’t dead— 
an’ she was a-starvin’, an’ a-freezin’, an’ a suf- 
ferin’ in generalize; an’ she ’d been to the vil- 
lage to git medicine for them sick boys, with a 
bad quarter somebody ’d give her for washin’, 
that the apotheosis wouldn’t take for the doc- 
tor’s stuff. She ’d walked four miles an’ been 
caught in the storm, an’ she was a-cryin’ an’ 
a-takin’ on till it was dreadful to hear her.” 

‘* Well ?”’ I said, as the old lady paused. 

‘Well, honey, all she axed for was the loan 
of a rumbrella to git home, that she was to re- 
turn faithful the next time she went to the vil- 
lage. We took her in an’ done for her. I gave 
her clothes out of my share of the sewin’ circle’s 
reply for herself and the poor little boys, an’ 
we packed her a basket full of things to eat, 
an’ give her a bran new cotton rumbrella. She 
was that thankful, I thought she’d never be 
done a-blessin’ the whole kit of us, as if we 
was markangels. Miss Annie, the next week, 
when the sewin’ circle came to dissemble, I told 
what I’d done with my share of the last instri- 
bution of clothes, an’, if you’ll believe me, that 
rimposturing old woman had been to every one 
of them ladies with that fabricationed story 
that was a lie, I s’pose, from one end to the 
other. They all give her clothes and pervi- 
sions, an’ some on ’em money, an’ she must 
a’ recollected no less ’n twenty-two cotton rum- 
brellas, for the storm held on two days.” 

“It is very hard,’ I said, “that the deserv- 
ing poor should be robbed by such impostors.’’ 

‘It’s awful encouraging! But we couldn’t 
never find her, an’ I s’pose she’s doing a pub- 
lishing business now in a clothing an’ rumbrella 
store, with the things she stole from them Bab- 
bington ladies !’’ 

During this long story, my eyes had more 
than once wandered to the pile of books upon 





the old lady’s table. ‘‘I am afraid you were 
going to read,’ I said, ‘‘and my coming in here, 
this morning, was an interruption to you.”’ 

**Bless you, honey,’’ she replied, “‘ you ain’t 
never no eruption to me. Indeed, though I 
wouldn’t say so afore Ninny, I’m always 
tickled. to death if somebody will be any dis- 
ruption to me when I’m readin’. I don’t like 
it much, nohow.”’ 

*““ Why do you read, then ?” 

‘* Why, my dear, I’m sich an orful igno- 
grampus. I wanted to derange some idees in 
my head so’s to quit mortiflyin’ Ninny every 
time I open my mouth. I know all the readin’ 
in the universal won't disable me to reverse 
English as she does; but I thought, perhaps, if 
I read some of the books in the librarian, they 
would help me to dissect my intelligibles, an’ 
perverse better with the visitors.” 

**You have a varied collection here,’’ I said, 
wondering what had directed her choice. 

**T jest took ’em as they come. They ’re sot 
up on the shelves ’cordin’ to size, you know. 
To-day I’ve read this!’ and she held yp “‘ An- 
thon’s Classical Dictionary.” 

‘* Not the whole of it ?”’ 

“Oh, no, jest here an’ there, like a hen 
a-pickin’ corn. Miss Annie, I’m free to con- 
fess that I don’t believe a word of it !’’ 

“No?” 

“No, I don’t. Of course there’s a lot of it 
that’s all heathen Greek to me, but there’s 
good plain English beside, an’ I’ve read a heap 
of it. It’s all about people. Now, there was 
Jew Peter. Do you believe all that about his 
makin’ a bull of himself a-courtin’ Miss Eu- 
rope—an’ sich a fool as she was, a-gittin’ on his 
back to be rid away with? An’ as for his thun- 
der bars and his rulin’ the heavens, why, it’s 
downright infanity to write sich stuff. An’ 
there was Omnibus, poor little feller, that old 
Tartifus give to some other fus, with his poor 
little twin brother Remus to be drowned; only 
they wasn’t drowned at all, but a she wolf 
come an’ nussed them. Now, wouldn’t any 
civilized wolf a-gobbled ’em up? Why, they ’re 
the savagest critters in the university, an’ it 
stands to reason two babies wouldn’t a got off 
undigested. It’s,jest ridiculous. An’ there 
was Prosperous—no, Prosperine—never did a 
poor gal have sich an awful time. The story 
about her is perfectly preponderous. How she 
an’ her serious mother was out one day, an’ 
old Plural, who lived in a place full of he cats, 
run off with her, jest a stampin’ on the ground 
an’ it a-openin’ an’ swallerin’ up the pair of 
them. And her beau, he was a fiddler, went 
after her, an’ old Plural, he was so tickled to 
hear him fiddle, that he let her go, only a-tell- 
in’ her she must look straight a-head all the 
time till she got home, an’, of course, bein’ a 
woman, she had to look back, when like as not 
she ’d never a-thought of it if they hadn’t a-said 
nothing to her. That’s jest as much senggas, 
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some men’s got, A tellin’ a woman what she 
ain’t to do, on some awful panoply, when, of 
course, she jest gits ravin’ tarin’ mad to do that 
very thing. An’ so this poor gal, she had to 
go back to old Plural again, an’ her beau, he 
was named Ury Dice, had to come home all 
alone by himself.’’ 

**But,’’ I said, as Mrs. Daffodil paused, com- 
pletely out of breath, “that is rather heavy 
reading for you. Why don’t you read lighter 
books ?”’’ 

“Well, honey, as for that, they’re all as 
heavy as lead. The heft of that pile is incredu- 
lous. Some of them paper ones in the store 
looks light, but Ninny says they look cheap, 
an’ won’t buy one of ’em.”’ 

** But you have some bound novels here, and 
some poetry, and a history or two.”’ 

“Yes, dear, all sorts. I’ve taken a peek at 
’em all in the last week or two; but the mix 
they ’re in in my head, defys prescription. I 
can’t get them sorted out no way, an’ if I was 
to be sequestered this blessed minnit to tell 
whether it was Napoleon the Sixteenth or Julia 
Sneezer that fit the battle of Cleopatra bridge, 
[ eouldn’t do it; an’ I don’t know now if it 
was Barnabas Fudge or Roarer Floyd that was 
married to Bleak House. It ain’t no manner of 
use, at my time of life, tryin’ to eddicate the 
factories. The brains, if there ever was any, is 
all musty afore that time, an’ you can’t scour 
*em up like tin pans. Mine weren’t very daz- 
zley anyhow, I guess, and I’m sure the shine’s 
all off ’em now. When a woman’s an anti- 
deluvian she might as well give up larnin’. 
That ’s the illusion I come to this mornin’, an’ 
I’m going to put every one of them pesky books 
back in their prepositions in the labratory, an’ 
retain in my ignogrampusness till I’m a corpus. 
I’ve tried faithful, Miss Annie, for the sake of 
the children, but ’tain’t no use.”’ 

*‘Can’t you remember anything you read ?”’ 

“My dear child, I couldn’t tell Peter the 
Greek from Frederick Helmet if I was to die 
for it, an’ whether the Mexico River runs into 
the Rocky Ocean or the Polecat Gulf, is a per- 
fect history to me. ’Vangeline knows more 
this blessed minnit than her old grandmother 
ever will know if she lives a sentinel.” 

“If I were you,” I said, ‘‘I would not bother 
myself aboutit. People whose opinion is worth 
having will not love you less because you are 
natural and do not try to worry yourself with 
useless learning.’’ 

“Ah, deary,” she sighed, ‘‘ everybody ain’t 
like you! You’ve knowed me from the jump, 
when I was jest an old country woman afore 
peterrorium was convented, an’ you’ll depre- 
ciate me if I don’t know all the new-fangled 
dedications; but there ’s Ninny’’— 

“If you are quite resolved,’’ I said, ‘why 
hot try some easier books ?’’ 

“Well, I did try one spell at ’Vangeline’s 





school books, ’cause, bein’ writ for children, I 
thought they’d be easy. But land, they was 
jest as bad as the rest. First I tried. the cram- 
mer, and I crammed all day, and do you know 
I couldn’t sleep a wink that night.” 

“Why not ?’’ 

“‘ My dear, I was tryin’ the livelong night to 
untwist the interpositions an’ the substantials, 
an’ the conjections an’ the parti plurals, an’ 
the supulations an’ the noun-verbs, an’ the di- 
rections, till my head was fit to split open in 
two. An’ if I said ‘John is a noun’ once that 
night, I’m mortally certain I said it one hun 
dred times. The next day I tried a pull at 
joggerfy, an’ I had Asy, an’ Africy, an’ Americy 
a dancin’ pavillions in my head all that night. 
An’, after all, I don’t know what good it’s 
going to do my ancestry for me to know that 
Mississippi is the capital of New Orleans, or that 
the earth is a pole flat at both ends, with axes 
in the middle of it. Now is it, honey ?” 

“Not much!’’ I said. 

“Then I tried Rithmetic and Moral, no, 
National Philosopedes, took them both the 
same day, an’ it’s a mercy I ain’t in the lu- 
nary asylum this day atween them. Oh, Miss 
Annie, it was perfectly dreadful! There was 
centipedes, an’ flyangles, an’ circulars, an’ ox- 
tailagons, an’ dieagonies, an’ attitudes, an’ 
spears, an’ pollygones, an’ I cant tell you the 
half of them.”’ 

“They are puzzling terms to any one,’’ I said. 

* Are they, now? I didn’t think nobody else 
ever got in such a snarl as I did. An’ I found 
out it’s gyration that makes apples fall to the 
ground instead of flyin’ off into the air, when 
they quit the tree, which would be very con- 
structive to know if apples ever took such tan- 
trums, but so long as they plump down on the 
grass ’cordin’ to nater, I don’t see much use 
larnin’ ’bout the what-you-call-’em that makes 
’em doit. Then I took an awful dose of the 
speller an’ refiner, but I’ve *bout forgot the 
whole of that, too, now. An’ it’s tryin’ any- 
how, Miss Annie, when the meanin’ of a word ’s 
jest as unintelligent as the fust was. I know 
there was one—Ab-hor-ence—Abhorence, acri- 
money, when I ain’t the least idee what kind 
of money that is at all.’ 

“T don’t believe you’ll ever want either of 
those words,’’ I said. 

‘Don’t you? Well, there’s some comfort 
in that, seein’’s I don’t know nothing ’bout 
neither of them. But, honey, there ’s the lunch 
bell, an’ I’m as hungry as a hyenum.”’ 

We were no sooner seated at the luncheon 
table, than Mrs. Squrus started the subject of 
the Dorcas Society, which was to meet at three 
o’clock that afternoon. She expressed herself 
delighted with her usual perspicuity when I 
informed her of my membership. 

‘‘ Does my maternal relative contemplate ac- 
companying us to that temple of philanthropy 
and benevolent devotions ?’’ she inquired. 
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“T’m a-going, if that’s what you’re tryin’ to 
say,” said her mother. 

**In your youth you participated in such con- 
genial pursuits, did you not?’’ inquired Mr. 
Squrus. 

“Hey?” 

‘*Did you not belong to the little society at 
our native village ?”’ 

‘““You know I did, Ned. But I’m free to 
confess, I think this ’ll be on a grander thing- 
umney scales. Dear me, we didn’t tissue no 
devitations on smelly paper to folks to jine us. 
They jest come if they had a mind ter, an’ 
stitched away. Shall we ride, Ninny?” 

“T answer affirmatively. I will issue my 
commands for our equipage to perambulate to 
the portal of our mansion at the appointed 
hour. Miss Annie, you will condescend, I ap- 
prehend, to occupy a seat beside us ?” 

Thanking her, I accepted the invitation to 
accompany them, as I hoped my introduction 
might secure a few real friends for Mrs. Daffo- 
dil. Luncheon over, I helped my old friend to 
dress, for she seemed utterly unable to conquer 
the intricacies of a fashionable toilet. 

**Tt’s no sort of use,’’ she said, ‘‘ tryin’ to re- 
memorize all the fixin’s, an’ it’s jest a mercy 
any how that I ain’t put my buckle on my collar 
an’ pinned my belt with a breastpin. I did 
pretty nigh strangulation myself one night try- 
in’ to clasp a bracelet round my throat, an’ 
goodness only knows how many times I put 
that pink silk thing there on outside afore 
El’ise told me it was a cossit for my pink blush 
dress. There, honey, I’m all ready, run get your 
own duds on; I’m free to confess I don’t see 
how you dress so quick, though you don’t wear 
so many flummeries as we do, to be sure. An’, 
Miss Annie, the next time you have a spare 
hour, you must just complain to me all the 
names of the jewelry we ’re a-pilin’ on. Ninny 
looked dragons at me t’other day cos I called 
this carbunclum a red stone, an’ I’m sure as 
for knowin’ a Turk horse from a ramythistle, 
or a toepan from a nopal, I’m sure I don’t at 
all. I’m pretty good now about dimunts, an’ 
I kin tell pearls, but how anybody knows ru- 
bies from. garters I don’t know; an’ I’m sure 
two peas ain’t more like than smell camyoes 
an’ stun camyoes, though they do make twenty 
dollars difference in the bill, an’ you can’t tell 
t’other from which when you ’ve got ’em.”’ 

** Don’t you like enamelled jewelry?” I asked. 

“Don’t, Miss Annie! don’t! Oh, honey, 
down at Saratogy they bamboozled me inter 
that.”’ 

** What !”’ 

‘Being empannelled. Oh, Miss Annie, want 
you never done so?” 

** Never!’’ 

“Well, my dear child, purgotorium ain’t 
nothing to it! I was a long time before I 
could be coaxed up to it, but Ninny she’d sot 
her heart on it, an’ so I give up at last. Well, 





the woman came! Fust she washed my face 
with sich orful hot water I thought she was 
a-scaldin’ me as we did the other pigs at home. 
An’ then she rubbed me with a towel, that a 
hair brush was velvet to it, and then she took 
something out of one little botsle and plastered 
all over my face, an’ sot me up afore a fire in 
July to dry, an’ I so fat, Miss Annie, that I 
am sure I sizzled afore I was policed from 
there. An’ then she put on something out of 
another bottle with a little brush that went up 
my nose every other minnit, and tickled me 
nearly into convolutions! An’ then I was 
baked again till there wasn’t a dry thread on 
me. An’ then another layer, an’ I don’t know 
how many more, till at last I was told to look 
at myself in the glass. Goodness me, but I was 
hansum! Looked for all the world like ’Vange- 
line’s wax doll swelled up to nateral size, an’ 
perhaps a little grain over. But, honey, if I’d 
a-been the wickedest old heatherm in the uni- 
versity, I’d a-been paid up for all my short 
goin’s that night. The fust time I gaped I 
peeled my nose from the top to the tip, the 
next time I cracked my cheeks all open, not 
only the pannelling, honey, but jist took the 
skin right off every time. When I got upin 
the mornin’ I looked like an old plastered ceil- 
in’ with a crack for every inch of it. You 
never saw the like! Then I tried to git it off. 
It wouldn’t wash off, an’ it wouldn’t soak off, 
and it wouldn’t dry off, so I jist pulled it all 
off with my nails, and was skinned as complete 
as any rabbit youever saw, It was too good 
weeks afore I could git out of'my room, or show 
my face anywhere. An’ I never got no sym- 
phony neither, an’ I spect I was sich an orful 
old nidiot I didn’t reserve any pity. I could 
see the chambermaid a gigglin’ every time she 
come up with a meal’s vittles, an’ the fust time 
I went down to dinder, everybody stared at me 
till I thought their eyes would pop right out of 
their heads. I got as much empannelling as I 
want, an’ now whenever I see a gal with a re- 
flection like a wax doll, I think of the old 
sayin’, ‘ All the litter is not gold!’”’ 

At this moment Henry knocked at the door 
to announce the carriage. 

‘An’ you ain’t got on your bonnet, Miss 
Annie,” said Mrs. Daffodil; ‘‘run right off, 
honey, an’ make your own toiling; it was too 


bad to keep you so long a titivating me. Run 
along now.”’ 
And I obeyed! Ina few moments we were 


on our way to the meeting of the Church Dorcas 
Society. 





ee 


NARROWNESS of mind is often the cause of 
obstinacy ; we do not easily believe beyond 
what we see. 

DEFER not charities till death. He who 
does so is rather liberal of another man’s sub- 
stance than his own. 
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KATIE NORTH’S ELOPEMENT. 


BY HOMER WHITE. 


KATIE NORTH was an angel, but flying, like 
Iearus, too near the sun, her fragile wings 
melted away from her shoulders and she gra- 
vitated earthward. No other supposition to 
account for her appearance here below would 
satisfy the beholder, unless it were one involv- 
ing the nebula theory. She seemed impalpable, 
intangible; there was nothing gross, nothing 
‘‘of the earth, earthy.” Her light feet scarce 
touched the ground, and she seemed to float 
along—an airy, unsubstantial mass of curls, 
smiles, and white muslin. Her eyes retained 
the color caught in heaven—cloudless sapphires. 
Her hair was painted with the golden sunset ; 
each instant changing to some new shade still 
more beautiful than the last. But, withal, 
Katie had some human attributes. She had 
an imperious little will of her own, because it 
had never been thwarted. Caressed and petted 
by her doting father from babyhood up, she 
had never known restraint or endured the pain 
of having a wish ungratified. A grieved look 
on her sunny face had ever been potent to 
banish parental frowns, and she had lived on, 
through the summer of childhood, the happy, 
careless songbird that fears not or knows not 
the coming winter, and burdens not its lays 
with prophetic sadness. 

In one other respect Katie manifested a very 
human tendency. She had a great admiration 
for handsome young fellows with glossy mous- 
taches; an admiration which. gave her father 
some nneasiness, for he was anxious to have 
his daughter comfortably married, and occupy- 
ing a respectable position in society; and he 
knew that, as a rule, handsome young men are 
not so well-to-do, so ‘‘solid,’’ as uglier and 
older men. This rule can only be accounted 
for by the great law of compensations. Beauty, 
genius, and wealth are seldom united in tlie 
same person. Every blessing has its offset ; 
every charm is matched by some unpleasant 
quality or condition. Youth and poverty, age 
and wealth, beauty and simplicity, genius and 
ugliness, are oftenest paired with each other. 

Mr. North had taken note of his daughter’s 
unworldly disposition, her uncalculating na- 
ture, her preference of youth, beauty, and rags 
(metaphorically speaking), to age, ugliness, 
and wealth, and it troubled him not a little. 
He loved Katie and could not command, while 
wise counsel as to good matches, with allusions 
to certain middle-aged and “solid’”’ men, was 
thrown away on her. She could not under- 
stand, and was obstinate. Knowing nothing 
of the intricate machinery by which greenbacks 
are manufactured, nor of the trouble and appli- 
cation necessary to success in business, she 
imagined that money was one of the most plen- 
tiful things in the world, and agreeable quali- 
ties the most scarce, She continued to throw 








her smiles away upon handsome young men, 
and to pout her pretty lips at the heavy suitors 
introduced. by her father. In this dilemma 
pater familias determined to resort to strategy. 

The son of an old friend had lately returned 
from Europe. He was wealthy, intelligent, 
distinguished-looking, and of polished manners, 
and Mr. North set his heart upon having him 
for a son-in-law. He knew that Katie could 
have but two cbjections to this lover: he was 
over thirty and wealthy. To remove one of 
these objections, Mr. North resolved that Ar- 
thur Langdon should play the part of a “ poor 
young man,” while he himself would enact the 
purse-proud, indignant parent. It was almost 
certain, in such case, that Katie would fall des- 
perately in love with her father’s choice, if 
she could overlook his advanced age. Mr. 
Langdon, therefore, was invited to the house 
and prevailed upon, as a joke, to appear before 
Katie as one of her father’s clerks. 

At dinner time that day Mr. North informed 
Katie that one of his clerks would cai] on him 
in the evening in relation to business, and that 
he preferred she would absent herself from the 
parlor on that occasion. ‘‘He is what you 
schoolgirls call a fascinating man, and I have 
no desire that my daughter should be fascinated 
by a poor, beggerly clerk !’’ 

And Mr. North rose very grandly, and turned 
away in order that Katie might not see the 
twinkle in his eye, which her rebellious pout 
had brought there. Miss Katie had intended 
to visit a dear friend that evening, but now she 
determined to pospone the visit in order to 
catch a glimpse of this dangerous clerk. 

That evening Mr. Langdon came. Katie saw 
him as he ascended the steps, and was pleased 
with his appearance, and determined to see 
more of him. He was ushered into the parlor, 
and was soon engaged with his host in a pleasant 
conversation, when the door suddenly opened 
and the dutiful daughter entered as if uncon- 
scious of the presence of a stranger. When she 
saw Mr. Langdon she started as though she 
would retreat, but her father called her in and 
introduced her in a stiff, ungracious manner to 
his guest :— 

‘*My daughter, Mr. Langdon,”’ and then sat 
down, as if annoyed at the interruption. 

Katie bowed and took a seat. 

Langdon, startled by such a vision of loveli- 
ness, was dumb for a moment, then rising 
gracefully he made his most elaborate salam, 
and, in spite of the old gentleman’s mock 
frowns, was soon engaged in a sparkling inter- 
change of thought with the fair daughter. 
Arthur was as agreeable as he knew how to 
be, and Katie was charmed with him, as she 
had preiletermined to be. All went merry as 
a marriage bell, until Mr. North, thinking 
matters had gone quite far enough for a favor- 
able first impression, hemmed, hawed, con- 
sulted his watch, and finally remarked :— 
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‘*Mr. Langdon and I have much to say to each 
other. Katie, have you ordered breakfast?” 

Langdon looked sad. Katie pouted; but she 
took the hint and withdrew. The fascinating 
clerk held the door for her, and, as he bade her 
good-evening, he gave her a look which haunted 
her dreams, 

Katie was smitten, and Langdon was no less 
so. The old gentleman’s talk about business 
seemed very insipid, and Arthur soon took his 
leave. His calls were frequent after that, and 
while Katie wondered why her father should 
tolerate his presence, she became more and 
more entangled in the silken meshes of love. 
Langdon finally declared the state of his feel- 
ings to Mr. North, and requested him to be- 
come his father-in-law. His suit was gladly 
accepted, but He was told that his success 
depended upon his maintaining the character 
of a remarkable genius in romantic poverty. 
He accepted the situation, and went many 
times to see Katie when her father was out. 
They soon plighted undying faith to each other. 
Langdon painted the picture of a pretty cot- 
tage, where love should be the household deity, 
in colors as bright as Claude Melnotte employed 
to decorate his castle by the lake of Como, and 
Katie vowed to wed with him and with no 
other, with or without parental consent and 
blessing. 

But how was the matter to be broached to 
the stern father? Arthur shrank from the in- 
sulting answer to be anticipated, and Katie, 
while she feared, clung still closer to her adored 
one. Their anxiety on this point was destined 
to be relieved in a very disagreeable manner. 
One evening, as they were sitting in rather 
close proximity in the parlor, the door suddenly 
opened, and in stalked the cruel parent with 
most furious mien. 

““What means this?’ he cried, frowning 
savagely. 

“‘Tt means that I love’’— 

“ Fiddlesticks !”’ 

“*No, sir; your daughter.”’ 

“Really, Mr. Langdon, you are modest; I 
had not expected this honor. The high alli- 
ance you proffer is duly appreciated ; but allow 
me to bid ‘you good-night.”’ 

‘My poverty is a crime in your eyes, but 
your daughter has a nobler vision,’’ said Ar- 
thur, striking a dramatic attitude. ‘I under- 
stand you, sir, and will take my departure.” 
So saying, he seized Katie’s hand for a moment, 
and darted from the house. Katie was sent 
crying to bed, and more deeply in love than 
ever with her beloved Arthur. The next day 
she received a note through a confidential 
channel, appointing an interview. Loving, but 
disobedient Miss Katie, met him as desired, 
and they had many similar stolen interviews 
afterwards, until at last it was agreed that they 
would elope, and trust to receive papa’s for- 
giveness when all was over. Arthur said he 





could take her to his aunt’s house, where the 
ceremony could be performe*, and so the time 
was appointed and everything arranged. 

That day Katie was more than ever tender 
to her old father, who seemed in extremely 
good humor. She penned a little penitential 
note and left it on her father’s table, and, as 
evening approached, she arrayed herself, and, 
tearful and trembling, hastened to the rendez- 
vous. Arthur was there with a carriage, in 
which he placed her, and she was whirled 
rapidly away. They stopped in front of a 
splendid mansion,. which was brilliantly illu- 
minated as if for some great occasion. Into 
this Arthur led her half bewildered, and pre- 
sented her to ar elegant lady, his aunt, who 
took her up stairs to a private room, and, calm- 
ing her fears, decked her for her bridal. 

When all was ready, Arthur led her into the 
parlor, where was the clergyman and a small 
company, at which the bride hardly glanced. 
The marriage service was soon ended, and 
Katie felt herself receiving innumerable kisses 
and good wishes, and then she felt her father’s 
hand, and heard her father’s voice, and saw 
her father’s smiling face. 

‘Well, Katie, you have married your choice 
in spite of your father; but I forgive you, and 
give you my blessing.” 

‘*My dear little wife, can you not welcome 
your father to your new home?’’ laughed 
Arthur. 

‘““My home!”’ said Katie, completely bewil- 
dered. ‘I thought’’— 

‘*You thought,’’ interrupted her father, laugh- 
ing heartily, ‘‘ that it was to be a small cottage 
with a leaky roof, but it all ends happily, after 
all, like a shilling novel. The poor young lover 
has not been left a large fortune by a rich East 
India uncle, but he has a fortune of his own, 
which is just as well.’’ 

‘‘Forgive me, Katie, for this deception, and 
it shall be the last,’’ plead Arthur. ‘This is 
my house, and you are its mistress. I am not 
poor, but L hope you will love me as well as if 
I were.”’ 

Katie wisely concluded to forgive her father 
and husband the deception they had practised, 
and finally became as happy a woman as the 
unfortunate wife of a wealthy man can reason- 
ably hope to be. 





ACCUSTOM yourself to master and overcome 
things of difficulty : for, if you observe, the left 
hand for want of practice is insignificant, and 
not adapted to general business; yet it holds 
the bridle better than the right, from constant 
use, 

A Goop conscience is to the soul what health 
is to the body—it preserves a constant ease and 
serenity within us, and more than countervails 
all the calamities and afflictions which can 
possibly befall us. 
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HOW MR. PRINCE MANAGED 
HIS WIFE. 
ANOTHER DOMESTIC SKETCH, 
BY GERTRUDE HEIN. 

WIVES require managing as well as hus- 
bands. Nobody is perfect. Not even the fair 
members of the best half of creation can be 
counted uniformly wise, and free from all ob- 
jection. That is the reason (don’t push it too 
far) why the women (I don’t mean myself) are 
more beautiful than the men. The poet writes 
thus—or something like it :— 

If to her share some human errors fall, 

Look on her face, and you forget them all. 
What is the use of beauty, pray, if you may 
not presume a little upon it? 

So Mrs. Prince, a dear, good creature, the 
best of wives (her husband says); and, as a 
mother, unsurpassed (her children think), had 
her little inconvenient failings. To Mother 
Goose her goslings are all cygnets. By the 
same rule, to the cygnets the mother is always 
aswan. To the husband the wife is always 
the very best wife—he has! And, to the wife, 
her husband is the very best man—she owns! 
If married people are sensible, they persuade 
themselves that they are the best suited couple 
in the world. Adhering steadfastly to the said 
opinion, they make a fact which outsiders may 
suspect is only a delusion. If a delusion, it is 
a pleasant one ; and furnishes the only comfort- 
able lining for the matrimonial yoke, which 
has yet been discovered. 

In all quiet houses, there must be connubial 
managing on both sides. A scold may carry 
her point by dint of clamor. A tyrant of a 
husband may accomplish his by downright 
violence. But this is not management. It is 
lamentable want of management. So a crafty 
woman, or a wily man may be successful by 
underkand subtlety or evasion ; and the defeat- 
ed party, discovering the cheat, will be sulkily 
annoyed, or furiously irate. Neither is this 
management. The true way is not only to 
effect your purpose, but to make it appear so 
obviously the best thing, that the other side 
will concede that what you have procured or 
promoted is precisely what she or he desired. 

Mrs. Prince was a prudent woman. But she 
was what our New England friends call ‘‘set in 
her ways ;”’ and what she did not like, she would 
not like; and what she did not understand, she 
would not learn—unless she chose. Present 
the thing to her in the most luminous aspect, 
and she maintained it was still opaque. Now, 
as we have said, she was a prudent woman. 

She had no objection to insurance against fire, 
in the abstract—but she would still think the 
money paid was thrown away. As to Life As- 
surance—but we will let the incidents tell their 
own story. 
Harry Prince was proud of his wife and his 


attired ; and he would have his table well fur- 
nished, for themselves, and for himself. Mrs. 
Prince was continually interposing her veto, 
which was not always overridden. Mrs. P. 
was constantly hinting at the necessity of mak- 
ing provision for old age. She was thinking, 
too, of the possibility of sickness or of death. 
All these things annoyed Harry Prince; and 
the more, since he had made provision against 
the calamity of her widowhood, and did not 
dare to tell her. “If you should die, Harry, 
what would become of us?’ she would some- 
times ask, when he persisted upon an expense 
to which she demurred. And then he would 
shrug his shoulders and say: ‘‘ Why, Sally, 
you must meet that contingency when it ar- 
rives, since you will not suffer me to provide 
against it.” 

This was the nearest to a “tiff” that they 
ever approached. To understand it, we must 
go back a little. Once on a day, Mr. Prince 
and a friend were comparing notes, as al] young 
married men will. (So, young wives, be care- 
ful! But then you all do the same thing, and 
you know it.) The particular turn which the 
conversation took was on the question how, in 
the event of the death of the husbands, their 
wives would be able to meet the buffets of an 
unfriendly world. And the result of the cun- 
ference was that the two gentlemen took out 
Life Assurance Policies. 

“But,” suggested the friend, “ought we not 
to consult our wives ?” 

‘*Yes,”’ said Prince, ‘‘after we have perfected 
the arrangements beyond recall, except by loss 
of the first year’s premium.” (N. B. Prince 
had been married the longest. ) 

And so, when the blanks were all filled, and 
the queries answered, and the examining phy- 
sicians had given their opinions, and Prince 
was pronounced a first-rate risk ; and after the 
policy, duly stamped, sealed, and certified was 
locked up in his fireproof, Mr. Henry Prince 
took his way home, quite undecided how the 
facts of the proceeding were to be communicated. 

‘* My dear,”’ he said at tea time, “don’t you 
think it would be well for me to get insured ?” 

Six little pairs of eyes looked up in aston- 
ished inquiry. Six little ears were ready, from 
mother’s answer, to judge what father’s getting 
insured could possibly mean. And one pair of 
elder eyes spake terrified deprecation of any 
such topic of conversation ‘‘ before the chil 
dren.”’ 

Before the children? What a tyrannous 
abridgment of liberty of speech is the existence 
of those said children! We were going to say 
presence, but in our American households ex- 
istence of children usually means presence, 
whenever father is at home. Perhaps it is the 
best custom—but best or worst, the mode usu- 
ally is, that the children shall be decidedly 
evident while the parents are awake. The 
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able hour, and leaving some little time undis- 
turbed, is an obsolete barbarity. Perhaps it 
may be just as cruel to suffer them to lose their 
natural rest, and to hang about till they are too 
sleepy to be tolerable. I only know that I 
went into nightly seclusion by the sound of the 
clock, whether I pleaded not sleepy, or not. 
Young America has greater privileges in these 
days, and among them the chance to keep 
awake as long as any one else—and at any 
rate to be intolerable to the last moment. 

‘* Before the children,’’ Mr. Prince understood 
the look, even before the remark was made 
that ‘‘such subjects might as well be discussed 
at some other time.’’ Two little heads con- 
cluded that father was ‘‘ very improper,’’ they 
could not exactly understand why ; and a third 
little head wondered whether, as sometimes 
happened in the experience of younger offen- 
ders, he would get a whipping when he went 
to bed. The subject was not resumed while 
the children were present ; and as their watch- 
fulness covered all waking hours, the matter 
was deferred, to come up in order at the hour 
improved by the immortal Mrs. Caudle. 

There is, says a quaint old proverb, ‘luck 
in leisure,’’ and Mr. Prince, who perceived that 
he was in a dilemma, improved his leisure in 
arranging a plan of campaign—a system of 
strategy or management. He had a mind to 
be provoked, but concluded rather to be 
amused; and, though disposed to think his 
good wife over-wise and hyper-scrupulous, he 
laughed to himself as he pretended to read the 
evening paper. The. children soon forgot all 
about the terrible subject that had almost been 
broached; but Mrs. Prince’s face and manner 
betokened that she did not think her husband 
would live the week out! She had the same 
horror of Life Assurance that some people 
have of making a will; that to execute the 
document is equivalent to signing your death 
warrant. 

To every weariness there is one end, and the 
hour came at last when every infant voice in 
the house was hushed, and the coronet of 
Somnus rested on every childish temple. Then, 
you think, the subject came up? Not in a 
hurry. These two persons practised Fabian 
tactics; the contest is one of masterly inact- 
ivity. There were several unfinished questions 
to be disposed of before the last-mentioned 
topic was in order. Mr. Prince was so full of 
schemes that it kept his good wife busy all the 
day to devise what she would say to him while 
the children slept. And he was wise enough 
to let her carry all the small points, at the 
appearance of great effort, while his own mind 
was made up to submissicn from the beginning. 
In that way he managed her; losing many a 
skirmish in order to win a battle. But the man 
was, on the whole, well disposed, so that after 
all it made little difference. 

At last, all the minor points disposed of, and 
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Mrs. Prince being flushed and happy with 
victory, she came down on the Life Assurance 
question, like a hawk on a chicken. ‘ What 
could possess you, Henry, to méntion such a 
thing before the children ?’’ 

‘* Why—what do you mean?’’ 

**You know that I regard all such transac- 
tions as tempting Providence. It is like betting 
on your own existence, and winning the stakes 
for your heirs, by losing your own life! I 
never could enjoy such money so obtained— 
never /’”? and here Sarah’s voice was a little 
choked. 

**Bless you, little woman, I never thought 
of it in any such light, and cannot see how you 
should! Why, there’s our friend Simpson, his 
life is insured, and he never made a bet since 
he was born; not even of a big apple. And 
there ’s Jones, and Smith, and’’— 

‘* Never mind, Henry, you need not follow a 
multitude to do evil. And Simpson, you say— 
what folly! I suppose he pays a hundred dol- 
lars every year.” 

“Three hundred.’’ 

“Three! And with his limited income! 
Starving himself and his family, and putting 
his money where it will do nobody any good.”’ 

‘* Not when he dies ?’’ 

‘* What a horrid thought! As if money 
could make up for the loss of a husband and 
father !”’ 

‘* Nevertheless it is convenient to widows 
and orphans.”’ 

‘* Nonsense, Henry! . Don’t let me hear any 
more of it.’”’ 

‘“‘No, mum!’’ Henry said, with mock peni- 
tence, and pretended to gotosleep. Mrs. Prince 
soon did so, and dreamed that her husband had 
invested all he had in an Egyptian pyramid, 
and died, and left her a lawsuit for the posses- 
sion. 

Messrs. Simpson and Prince had a hearty 
laugh the next day, when they compared the 
history of their domestic conversations ; which 
were wonderfully alike. Each decided on the 
same course. The policies quietly rested in 
their fire-proofs, and there was repose in the 
hearts of the maternal Prince and maternal - 
Simpson. No less were there peace and confi- 
dence in the minds of the two husbands, who 
had done what every man of prudence and 
honest poverty is bound to do, if he would pro- 
vide for his own household. 

Weeks passed—months—a year. Mrs. Simp- 
son had looked at Mrs. Prince with a reserved 
pity, as on a woman whose marketing and pin 
money were abridged by a very useless expense, 
the fault of her husband. And Mrs. Prince, 
in like manner regarded Mrs. Simpson as one 
whose maternal right to alimony was trespassed 
upon. Butas neither lady was herself conscious 
of any pecuniary suffering, and as Mrs. Prince, 
in particular, wondered how her husband could 
be so careless of the future with a growing 
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family, we fancy that the pity of each lady for 
the other’s destitution, was to some extent 
misplaced. 

A year had passed. Opening his morning 
paper Mr. Prince gave an expression of pain. 
The sudden death of his friend Simpson was 
recorded. His wife’s eyes suffused with tears, 
as she looked round upon her family group, and 
thought that the bolt might have fallen upon 
their own happy household—that, indeed, the 
day must come when the entrance of death 
would break their circle of domestic peace. 

Little was said at breakfast. During the 
long forenoon Mrs. Prince thought of the widow 
and children, their helpless and almost destitute 
condition. It was hours before she remem- 
bered the Life Assurance at all; and though 
at first the memory came with a sort of protest, 
she reasoned herself into the admission that 
it was certainly fortunate, under the circum- 
stances. Then she mentally corrected fortu- 
nate to Providential; and, while she mused, 
her husband came in. 

She was the first to speak of their deceased 
friend’s family, and to ask respecting the policy. 
Mr. Simpson’s foresight had secured his family 
from abject poverty; and though, of course, 
nothing had as yet been said to the widow, the 
hearts of those who cared for her were relieved, 
when they found that he whom she loved had 
proved himself thoughtful, far-seeing, and con- 
siderate. His praise was on all their lips, and 
his own personal friends found, in this act of 
his life, a justification of their good opinion. 

**Perhaps,”’ said Mrs. Prince, that evening 
to her husband, in their hour of domestic quiet, 
‘*perhaps, Henry, I was wrong in objecting to 
your taking out a policy.”’ 

‘* Perhaps you were, my dear.” 

And then there was silence for some time. 
O, Harry Prince, how could you tease your 
wife so? She said no more. What could she 
say ? 

“Do you really think Life Assurance wrong ?”’ 
he asked, at length. 

“Not quite—perhaps—but then—it seems 
dreadful.” 

**So is death,’’ he answered, ‘‘and much 
more so. And it is sinful not to make provi- 
sion for those you love, while you can.” 

“Tf you wish to take out a policy, for your 
own conscience and comfort, I will not object,’’ 
she said, at length. 

“‘T did so—a year ago,’’ he answered. 

“Why, Harry! You artful wretch!’’ 

She put her arms round his neck, and her 
face very near to his. But I don’t think she 
bit him. 


So he had managed her. Just now she is 


managing him, by laying by a fund, the inte- 
rest of which shall pay his annual premium. 
She thinks he does not know what he is doing. 
But men with managing wives of the right sort, 





find them out, and countermine. Harry is try- 
ing what he can do, toward that same fund, 
and when he discovers that their joint savings 
will make the necessary sum, he will match 
her management with hisown. May I be there 
to hear when the double plot is discovered. 
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HIS LOVE. 
BY ELIZA F. MORIARTY, 
BEsIDE the altar she will stand 
To-night with matchless grace, 
The beauteous blush of modesty 
Upon her girlish face. 


In snow-white silk and orient pearls, 
In lace and jewels rare— 

Each beaming eye will gaze on her, 
The queen of beauty there. 


The love, and peace, and purity 
That live within her soul, , 
Will breathe from out her speaking eyes 
And harmonize the whole. 


She’ll link her fate with his to-night, 
Subliming all his life ; 

And earth will hold no prouder heart 
When first he calis her wife. 


He won the heart I failed to charm, 
And I must now control 

The passion rising fierce and strong 
Within my anguished soul. 


And as I sit alone to-night 
With sorrow half suppressed— 

I know that years will come and go 
Before my heart finds rest. 





OH, CRUEL AND KIND IS LOVE! 
BY NEALE BERNARD. 

On, cruel and kind is love, sweet dove! 
Both cruel and kind in the selfsame breath, 
One moment believing, then wanting in faith, 
While hope is born and goes straight to its death, 
And the stricken heart in its weariness saith 
‘Oh, cruel and kind is love, sweet dove!” 


Oh, sweet and bitter is love, sweet dove |! 
Sweet as some soft melodious strain 

That thrills and awakens to life again, 
Born partly of pleasure and partly of pain, 
And bitter as gall if it chance to wane; 
Oh, sweet and bitter is love, sweet dove! 


Oh, tender and false is love, sweet dove! 
Tender and true if you doubt him not, 

But lavish the wealth of your loyal thought, 
While skimming his seas in a golden yacht; 
But false and fickle with faith forgot; 

Oh, tender and false is love, sweet dove! 


Oh, noble and gross is love, sweet dove! 
Noble if wedded are heart and mind, 

And grace and virtue are there enshrined ; 
But gross if it will be wayward and blind, 
And fret in the silken bonds that bind; 
Oh, noble and gross is love, sweet dove! 


Oh, haughty and gracious is love, sweet dove ! 
Now haughty, and scornful, and overwise ; 
Now gracious as dews from the tender skies ; 
And fairest and truest in no disguise 

To hide the light of its languishing eyes ; 

Oh, haughty and gracious is love, sweet dove! 
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LACE MAKERS. 


BELGIUM excels in its manufacture of lace. 
The Flemish painters were exceedingly deficient 


in imagination. They could not represent the 
sufferings of the thorn-crowned head ; the holy 
beauty of the Virgin Mother, and the surpass- 
ing loveliness of her Divine child were beyond 
their conceptions; but they could transfer to 
canvas the objects of every-day life, that de- 
mand no ideality. The plump, blonde spelder- 
websters often afforded models to the great 
artists of the Low Countries, and no European 
gallery is complete without them. 

It is a strange fact, but nevertheless true, 
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that although other branches of industry have 
languished in the great commercial towns of 
Flanders, lace-making still remains the same 
as in the time of Charles the Fifth. It is pur- 
sued exclusively by women, and in some in- 
stances a woman works in the same house and 
street where her great-great-grandmother pa- 
tiently wrought in the same avocation. 

Each town in Belgium is known for its 
particular lace; hence we have Point de 
Bruxelles, Point de Malines, etc. The 
word ‘‘ point”’ signifies stitch, and some- 
times also designates the pattern, and 
occasionally the ground of the lace. The 
word ‘‘ point-lace,’”’ both in England and 
America, is applied to rich and curiously- 
wrought lace, seldom worn except in 
Court costumes. The Belgian laces have 
also separate uses. Mechlin Point is 
chiefly used in trimming night-dresses, 
pillows, and coverlets. Another species is 
commonly worn as edging, and mantillas and 
ball dresses are frequently made of the costly 
Point Bruxelles. 

All these laces are made of the finest thread, 
woven by hand, and the cost of the article 
ranges from $10 to $350, and sometimes rates 
as high as $500 a yard. This is manufactured 
in cellars, and can only be kept in 
good condition in a moist atmos- 
phere. Every thread is carefully 
examined and placed upon a piece 
of dark blue paper to test its 
quality. If there be the slightest 
unevenness, the wheel is stopped 

~ , and the thread removed. This is 
af Caw if! carefully laid aside and used again. 

77\\'' No machines can ever supersede 
the work of these fine spinners. 
The bobbins, wheels, and pillows 
used in the fabrication of this arti- 
cle are carried from place to place ; 
and frequently a work-woman may 
be seen at her labors in the public- 
squares, or at her own door, keep- 
ing her eyes on the children while 
her fingers execute their task. 

There are also different classes 
of these work-women, each having a distinct 
branch of the trade. Those who make the 
ground are styled Drocheleuses ; the design or 
pattern is called ‘‘flowers.’’ All of these are 
ancient—at least three centuries old. Frequent 


| attempts have been made to alter the design, 


but to no purpose. As real connoisseurs prefer 
the misshapen Chinese figures and monstrous 
trees on antique porcelain, so lovers of old lace 
select the curious arabesque patterns which 
have been in vogue for so many hundred years. 
At Brussels, the ornaments and flowers are 
made separately, and afterwards worked into 
the lace ground. Elsewhere, the ground and 


_ patterns are always worked conjointly. 
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DIAMONDS AND DIAMOND CUTTING. 


As it may be of interest to our readers to 
know something of the process of diamond cut- 
ting, we have selected an article from a late 
foreign paper, giving a description of the estab- 
lishment erected by the celebrated diamond 
cutter, M. Coster, of Amsterdam, at the late 
Paris Exposition :— 

‘The first rough shaping of the more import- 
ant facets of the brilliant is here seen performed 
by the workman, who operates on two dia- 
monds at once, by bruising each against the 
other, angle against angle. The dust that falls 
from the stones is preserved for the subsequent 
processes of grinding and of polishing those 
facets that distinguish the many-sided ‘bril- 
liant’ from the dull original crystal of diamond. 
It is used, mingled with oil, on a flat iron disk, 
set revolving with vast rapidity by steam- 
power; the stone being held upon this disk or 
wheel by a tool to which it is attached by a 
mass of a fusible metallic alloy, into which the 
stone is skilfully inserted. Skill of eye and 
hand, only attainable by great practice, is 
needed for this work. But a skill not less 
exact is needed for another process, which may 
here be seen in daily operation—the process of 
cleavage. The diamond, when a blow is struck 
on an edged tool placed parallel to one of the 
octahedral faces of the crystal, readily splits in 
that direction. But to recognize the precise 
direction on the complex and generally rounded 
form of the diamond crystal; to cut a little 
netch by means of a knife-edge of diamond 
formed of one of the slices cleaved from a crys- 
tal, and to cut that notch exactly at the right 
spot; then to plant the steel knife that is to 
split the diamond precisely in the right posi- 
tion; finally, with a smart blow to effect the 
cleavage, so as to separate neither too large 
nor too small a portion of the stone, these va- 
rious steps in the process need great skill and 
judgment, and present to the observer the in- 
teresting spectacle which a handicraft depen- 
dent on experience of hand and eye always 
affords. But Mr. Coster’s exhibition has other 
objects of interest. For the first time we may 
see here the diamond side by side with the 
minerals that accompany it in the river beds of 
Brazil; and there are even examples in which 
crystals of diamond are included within a mass 
of quartz-crystals, which have all the appear- 
ance of having been formed simultaneously 
with the deposit of the diamond. 

‘The different districts of Rio and of Bahia 
are thus represented, the former producing a 
confusedly crystallized sort of diamond termed 
boart, and the latter an opaque black variety ; 
both these kinds being found associated with 
the crystallized diamonds used for jewelry. 
Though useful in the state of powder, the boart 
and black carbon are incapable of being cut as 
a jewel. 





‘*In M. Coster’s cases the sands and pebbles 
of each district are sorted and exhibited in as- 
sociation with the diamonds actually found in 
and picked out of them. From these, M. Des 
Cloiseaux, the French mineralogist, together 
with the reporter, selected crystals unknown 
before in Brazil, including tin-ore and the mine- 
ral brookite. 

‘*M. Coster also exhibits a most choice and 
interesting collection of diamond crystals, and 
a series of cut diamonds representing the weight 
of a carat from the brilliant of a single carat, 
down through the various stages of two, of 
four, ete., to 1000 cut stones to the carat. The 
carat is a very ancient weight, slightly varying 
at different times and places, but in England 
equivalent to 3.17 troy grains. It consists of 
four carat grains, which are, therefore, equal 
each to 0.792 troy grains. 

‘*M. Coster also shows some fine colored dia- 
monds, including that greatest of rarities, a 
transcendent blue one; and he exhibited to the 
jury a rose-pink diamond of some 29 carats, 
endowed with the extraordinary property of 
becoming perfectly bleached by an exposure of 
some four minutes to ordinary daylight. It 
recovers its rose color at a gentle heat, and re- 
tains it for any length of time in darkness. 

‘The compact little establishment in the park 
of the Champ de Mars is an epitome, in very 
modest dimensions, of M. Coster’s manufactory 
at Amsterdam, where some 316 lapidaries, as- 
sistants, and apprentices; some eighty-eight 
cutters and twenty-one splitters (for cleaving 
the crystals), form an aggregate of 425 work- 
men employed in this important industry, and 
receiving from £1000 to £1200 per week in 
wages. M. Coster has recently substituted the 
labor of women for that of men, training the 
hands of young girls to the delicate adjustments 
needed for the processes. 

‘‘ When we consider that an average of some 
176,000 carats of diamond (equivalent to 800 
avoirdupois and nearly 1000 troy pounds), ex- 
clusive of a few parcels coming by private 
hands, has been the annual importation for the 
years 1862-6 inclusive, and that of these M. 
Coster has himself received nearly the half, the 
importance of his great establishment may be 
estimated. For the finer varieties of diamond, 
averaging in weight under half a carat, a price 
equivalent to £10 or £11 a carat is now paid ; and 
the price has doubled since 1848, at which date 

£4 8s. or £5 would have purchased diamonds 
for which £10 or £11 have to be paid now. 
Thus, a diamond of 2 carats weight, worth then 
some £30, is now worth from £60 to £70, and 
sometimes more; while a perfect brilliant of 4 
carats is now worth from £200 to £300. When 
Jeffries wrote his book on the diamond, a cen- 
tury and a half ago, a carat diamond, now 
worth about £17, was valued at £8. Such are 
the fluctuations of this singular trade. 

‘*M. Coster has cut two out of the three great 
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existing brilliants—namely, the Koh-i-Noor, of 
some 103 carats, and the Star of the South, a 
Brazilian stone, slightly brown in hue, of 125 
earats. The third, known as the Pitt or Re- 
gent diamond, the well-known crown jewel of 
France, weighs 135 carats, and was cut in the 
last century. For the cutting of the Star of the 
South Mr. Halphen, its owner, and by implica- 
tion Mr. Coster, who really cut it, received the 
gold medal of 1862. Mr. Coster’s exhibition in 
1867 will bear out his reputation, and give it a 
new character ; for, apart from its general in- 
terest for all, it possesses a sterling scientific 
value. 





e-e 


SPRING. A FANTASY. 


BY 8. 8. F. 


WINTER was dying, the snows were melting ; 
the mountain-streams bursting from their frozen 
prison and rushing to the meadows; and the 
gray old season lay stretched upon the ground, 
when a soft wind bore over the hills a bright- 
haired child called Spring; who, lifting the 
frozen crown from his brow, placed it on her 
own; but the moment it touched her sunny 
tresses the icicles were changed into a flowery 
wreath, and the sceptre she drew from his 
rigid grasp budded into a primrose fair and 
fragrant. 

Gathering her mantle closely about her, and 
shivering as the cold Winds of her stormy king- 
dom of March swept around, Spring ascended 
her throne. She smiled; the snows melted 
away, and pale hyacinths budded from the earth; 
with her soft bustle she awakened the sleeping 
violets that opened their blue eyes with a look 
of timid wonder; she pressed a warm kiss on 
the cowslips, and they blushed with delight. 
Earth was beginning to glow beneath her smiles 
and caresses, when, one night, while she was 
gently reposing, the Ghost of Winter stalked 
abroad, and the winds of March uniting, they 
crushed the tender flowers beneath a storm of 
snow, and in the morning Spring owned noth- 
ing, save her crown and sceptre. Gazing on 
the ruin in despair and sorrow, she turned 
away, and, weeping, fled from this, treacherous 
kingdom to fair, but fickle April. Here she 
was warmly greeted. The early crocus un- 
folded its golden leaves with a sunny smile; 
the Persian iris filled the air with fragrance ; 
and the lofty trees shot forth buds of vivid 
green in honor of her arrival. Gay birds 
sprang from bough to bough, with notes of 
cheery welcome; whilst the orchards veiled 
their naked limbs in clouds of snowy blossoms. 

Happy Spring! her life was a stream of sun- 
shine; her laughter was heard in the brooklet ; 
and glimpses of her exquisite beauty were 
seen in the delicate flowers that blossomed he- 
neath her smile. But danger lurked behi-d 
this charming veil. One evening a. North 





Wind of Winter, passing through the king- 
dom, on his way around the world, approached 
the Capitol. He was struck by the loveliness 
of the scene, and paused to listen to the birds 
that warbled amid the foliage. They sang 
praises of Queen Spring, and just then a 
glimpse of the youthful sovereign herself flashed 
gloriously upon him. She was reclining on a 
bank of violets, which, trembling with love, 
perfumed the light Zephyrs floating above. 
Her eyes were closed in slumber ; and her long 
tresses of sunny gold, escaping from a crown 
of royal lilies, lay like showers of light over 
the ground. A dark scowl swept over the 
countenance of the Wind. He hated Spring, 
for she had banished him her domain, and in 
his breast he darkly brooded over the hope of 
revenge. With this design, he told strange 
stories to the Zephyrs, and her principal sub- 
jects, of her cruelty and deceit. He said “‘she 
had murdered King Winter, that kind and ex- 
cellent monarch, and in his dying hour had 
mocked him with his fate; that when she first 
began her reign in March, she was pleasant and 
yielding, but soon lifted her veil from her 
tyranny and oppression ; this the brave Winds 
would not endure ; they had rebelled, and forced 
her from the kingdom,”’ and, exhorting them 
to do the same, he swept away over the tender 
green fields with a storm of cutting hail. 

Spring was aroused from her slumbers by 
the murmurs of her subject Zephyrs. She 
raised herself, and, with bewildered gaze, 
looked upon the fickle gusts of tearful passion, 
that ever-and-anon dashed over their cloudy 
brows and threatening aspects. With gentle 
sweetness she reasoned and soothed them into 
smiles. But, no sooner had she cleared away 
the darkness of one fear or suspicion, and a 
glance of sunny peace appeared, than another 
cloud arose, and overshadowed the sky of her 
happiness. At length, wearied out by their 
changeful tempers, she glided into her adjoin- 
ing Province—sunny, lovely, flowery May. A 
more magically beautiful morning never smiled 
through roses and mist, upon a poet’s mind, 
than that which greeted her entrance. 

Aurora, floating upward in soft radiance, 
was just scaring away silent Night, who, gath- 
ering her wide-spread mantle, glittering with 
gems, about her, glided adown the western hills. 
Could paradise have been more exquisite than 
the garden into which the fair Season was 
ushered? Roses, just waking from dewy 
dreams, were unclosing their red lips to breathe 
the morning air ; deep-white lilies were bending 
their graceful heads to pour the perfumed dew 
from their petals; light, feathery vines, fes- 
tooned from bough to bough ; starry jessamines, 
peeping from dark foliage; and the sleepy 
tulips, with their gorgeous leaves still folded 
in slumber—all glistening and heavy with dew. 
Whilst gazing on the fairy scene in silent 
rapture, she beheld a train of mortal maidens 
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enter; one held a goblet, which she proceeded 
to fill with dew, afterwards pouring it over her 
head and face; another searched amoung the 
velvet grass for a certain insect, while others 
gathered flowers to deck their representative 
of Spring—a fair Queen of May. 

The beautiful Season listened, and heard 
them tell of old traditions and legends; the 
bright maiden with the goblet said that a cer- 
tain Sibyl had told her to bathe her face in dew 
that the sun had never looked upon, on the morn 
that Spring first entered her kingdom of flow- 
ers, and she should become as beautiful as a 
houri. Then they all told different stories ; 
and, having found what they sought, left the 
garden just as the God of Day rode slowly and 
majestically from behind the grove in the east, 
and gazed down with burning glance upon the 
fair sovereign. The days now fled like a bril- 
liant panorama—each bringing some new de- 
light, some fresh joy ; there was no alloy in her 
happiness now, no revengeful Wind came to 
disturb her peace, no fickle friend to blight her 
love! But can pleasure last forever? Must 
gentle Spring passaway? Yes; and she knew 
that she must leave the earth she had made 
beautiful—must pass away, she knew not where 
—perhaps nowhere—to be as if she never had 
been—and live only in the short-lived memo- 
ries of those she had blessed. 

She heard that proud Summer would reign 
in her stead; Summer with her rich livery of 
green, her groves and bowers, would not care 
for Spring’s roses and lilies ; they would wither 
and pine for their young queen, who now 
wandered for the last time down the long 
orange-orchard avenues, leaving a farewell kiss 
on the gorgeous tulips, glittering softly in the 
moonbeams. She looked up to the bright, 
unconscious stars, and gazed long to the silver- 
faced Luna, who returned her gaze so coldly. 
Again the season wept. Ah! that still moon 
would continue to shine upon the sleeping 
world, as calmly and softiy as now, long after 
her flowing image was erased from Nature’s 
page; and, with tears still glistening on her 
lashes, she laid her head among the tulips and 
fell asleep. 

Just then a distant bell faintly chimed the 
midnight hour; and, as the last echo lingered 
on the still air, a strain of soft, wailing music 
came floating up the long avenue. Nearer 
and yet nearer came the strain, sadder, more 
tender and wailing, and gradually the moon 
lighted on a train of flower-spirits, gliding 
slowly, sadly along. They floated on—around 
and around the sleeping queen; slowly, sadly, 
they lifted the once radiant crown from her 
brow, and laid it aside; drew the sceptre from 
her white fingers, and laid it by; then gather- 
ing around, and, gently raising her on their 
bright wings, they bore her up and away—far, 
far away on the moonbeams. 





BONNIE BESSIE. 
BY MITTIE HALL. 


Bonnie Bessie’s sweet wee mou 
Is as tempting as a cherry 
Of the rich carnation hue, 
And her eyes are lovely, very! 
They are like the waters dark, 
Of Loch Lomond, when a moonbeam 
Glideth o’er them as a barque, 
Freighted with a joyous dream. 
Rosebuds slumber on her cheek, 
Nearly hidden ip a snowdrift ; 
But when heart-winds to them speak, 
Quick they glowing faces lift! 
She has soft hair like the gloaming 
* On whose brow the sun hath prest, 
Wearied with his day of roaming, 
Kisses warm, then sunk to rest. 
There’s nae ither flower sae fair, 
In the world’s great garden growing, 
And I grieve that on the air 
Still her sweets she’s ever throwing. 
Would she gie herself to me, 
I would lo’e her without measure ; 
Life brimful of bliss would be, 
With my heart’s ain priceless treasure. 





SHATTERED HOPES. 
BY EFFIE GLENN. 


STANDING to-night in the waning light 
Of lifetime’s summery bloom, 

I muse with tears on the fleeting years, 
With their shad’wy mist of gloom. 

My sorrow cries for the olden skies, 
Seen in my childhood days, 

Ere a single cloud, with vap’ry shroud, 
Imprisoned the golden rays. 


And, wand’ring back on the winding track, 
With a slow and solemn tread, 

I search in vain for the lovely train 
Which around my pathway shed— 

The hopes so bright whose beautiful light, 
Like a tarnished golden thread, 

Has lost its gleam, and the youthful dream 
Is shattered, scattered, and dead. 


I glide no more, as in days of yore, 
Down a laughing, singing stream, 

Where flowers bloom with a sweet perfume, 
And the banks are brightest green. 

But the surging tide is deep and wide, 
And my barque is tempest tost, 

And breakers roar as they beat the shore, 
Like moaning spirits lost. 


The billows leap to the tempest’s sweep, 
And I hear the shouting storm, 

Flinging the spray in a maddened way 
Over my shivering form ; 

And never a ray of light doth stray 
Through the clouds of ebon hue, 

That I may know if the hopeful bow 
Is spanning the sky of blue. 


Be still, my soul, for the blessed goal, 
Of eternal peace and light 

Is not for those who idly repose 
Where the sunbeams linger bright ; 

But the hand of God doth lift the rod 
O’er the heads of those whom he, 

Loving, desires through refining fires 
Prepared for eternity. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


VISITING CARD BASKET. 


FIG. 1 represents the basket, Fig. 2 one of the 
eight pieces round the octagon centre. The ma- 








terial can be perforated paper, and the designs 
may be worked in colored silks. Any small 


Fig. 2. 





| 
| 
embroidery pattern suitable for canvas will 
answer the purpose. It can also be made of 
card-board as follows :— 
Having traced the outline of the pattern, lay | 
the card-board on a soft cushion and prick the | 
flowers within the tracing with the fine needle. 
| 


The holes must be very small and close to- 
gether, the needle sticking into the cushion | 


Fig. 1. 


each time, so that the holes on the side next 
the cushion are raised ; then on the raised side, 
without any tracing, prick the holes with the 












larger needle for the outline, stalks, etc. The 
latter holes will of course look flat on the right 
side; the inside of the flowers raised on the 
outer straight lines must also be pricked with 
a larger needle, and ornamented with blue silk 
or a few steel and crystal beads alternately. 
Cut the upper part out in scallops; then orna- 
ment with the ribbon carefully, and 
join the different sections by bows of 
bright ribbon. 


PATTERN FOR KNITTING 
AN ANTIMACASSAR. 

Tus will do either for cotton or 
wool, but looks best in wool, done in 
equal stripes of whatever width pre- 
ferred, of scarlet and white, or any 
two colors that contrast well. The 
materials are Berlin wool, in the long 
skeins, of two colors; wooden or bone 
pins, No. 9. Cast on such a number of stitches 
(according to the width required for the anti- 
macassar) as will divide by six; 72 stitches 
make it about half a yard wide. Knit a plain 
row; then commence the pattern, having. ai- 
ways 3 plain stitches for the edge on each side, 
and the 1st stitch of each row is to be taken off 
without knitting. 1st row. 3 plain edge; make 
1, 1 plain, make 1, knit 2 together, 1 plain, knit 
2 together, repeat, and at the end of row 5 plain 
for edge: 2d. 3 plain, edge; purl all the row 
except last 3 stitches, which are plain. 3d. 3 
plain, edge ; make 1, 3 plain make 1, take off 
a stitch, knit 2 together, and pass the stitch 
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taken off over them, repeat, 3 plain for edge, 
4th. 3 plain, edge; purl rest of row, 3 plain, 
edge. 5th. 3 plain, edge; knit 2 together, 1 
plain, knit 2 together, make 1, 1 plain, make 1, 
repeat, 3 plain for edge. 6th. 3 plain, edge; 
purl rest of row, 3 plain, edge. 7th. Take off 
1, knit 2 together, pass the stitch taken off over 
them, make i, 3 plain, make 1, repeat, 3 plain, 
edge. 8th. 3 plain, edge; purl rest of row, 3 
plain, edge. Repeat from Ist row till the stripe 
is of the desired width, then change the color ; 
but care must be taken that this be done in the 
row that has the stitch passed over the two 
knitted together, either the 3d or the 7th. Any 
knitted ftinge that looks well will answer for 
this antimacassar. 


oor __—_— 


CROCHET STRAPS. 


Materials.—Strong unbleached thread; nine and a 
half yards of middle-sized packthread; five and a 
half yards of red worsted cord; half a yard of cord, 
measuring one inch round; two steel buckles. 

THESE straps are very useful for holding 
shawls, cloaks, railway-rugs, and wrappers on 
a journey. They are worked in close double 
crochet, with unbleached thread, partly over 
packthread, and partly over red cord. Begin 
ome strap by a chain of 355 stitches. Work 
first upon one, then upon the other side of this 
chain. Work three rounds over packthread, 
then one over red cord. The strap must be 
rounded at one end and straight at the other. 
The last round is composed alternately of 1 
double, 1 chain. When the strap is completed, 
there are four rows of stitches 
on either side of the founda- 
tion chain in the centre, three 
over packthread, and one 
over cord. 

When both straps are work- 
ed, prepare the handle. Take 
the thick cord (this is com- 
mon cord, such as ropes are 
made of), and work over it 
in close double crochet, so as 
to cover it entirely, the rounds 
forming a sort of twist over 
the cord, and over this twist, 
work in open crochet over 
red cord, alternately, one dou- 
ble, one chain (see Fig. 1, 
which shows part of the han- 
die in full size.) Fasten the 
handle on the wrong side of 
each strap, and, to hide the 
fastening, cover the ends with 
small square pieces, worked 
in double crochet with thread. 
Place the steel buckles in 
their proper places. Each 
leng strap is passed through two shorter ones, 
one of which serves to cover the buckle, the 
other to fasten down the rounded end of the 


Fig. 1. 





long strap. For the upper part of each of the 
| shorter straps, make a chain of 13 stitches; 
| then, as for the longer straps, work first over 
| packthread, and then over red cord, increasing 
| at one end, to give a rounded shape to the 


Fig. 2. 


strap. Under this strap work a strip (without 
packthread or cord) in rows of double crochet, 
backwards and forwards, 8 stitches wide, one 
and a half inch long. 


——————- ea —————____ 


SERVIETTE RING. 
PERFORATED CARD. 

SomE blue sarcenet of a bright color, narrow 
blue ribbon to match, a skein of blue sewing 
silk, a strip of perforated cardboard, and an- 
other of cardboard are the materials required 
for making this serviette ring. A ring of card- 
board is first formed, and this is covered neatly 
both outside and inside with blue sarcenet, and 
bound with blue ribbon. Three strips of per- 


my 








forated card are then cut—in the model the 
centre is white, and the edges cream color—but 
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if colored perforated card cannot be procured, 
then all three strips must be white. 

The centre strip, which is the widest, is 
placed on a board and cut out according to the 
illustration with a sharp penkife, and the strip 
is sewn upon the ring with blue sewing silk. 
The edgings are not cut, but worked in cross- 
stitch in a lace-like pattern, with blue silk. 
The outer edges are strengthened by working 
them over with blue silk. 





oo 


DOG’S MUZZLE.—CROCHET. 


Materials.—Fine twine ; dark-red Berlin wool; two 
pee buckles; a gutta-percha tube; small bone 
ook. 


THIS muzzle is intepded for a lady’s pet dog, 
and is less troublesome to the animal than a 
wire one. The width and length of the straps 
must of course depend upon the size of the dog. 





For a muzzle like the design, make a chain 
for the width, and crochet round with twine in 
double stitch over a gutta-percha tube, or, 
when this is not to be obtained, an India-rubber 
cord Will answer the purpose. Work five rows 








of alternately one row of treble and one row of 
double ; in the fourth row pass over a stitch 
sometimes in order to make the front part 
narrower ; crochet the last row in single. All 
the straps are worked in twine, one row treble 
and one row double. The two short straps are 
four stitches broad. These are fastened double 
at one end to form loops wide enough to pass 
the strap that buckles round the neck through 
them. A short strap of five stitches broad is 
needed to fasten the buckle in through which 
the long front strap is put through. The front 
strap and that which goes round the neck 
should be seven stitches wide, and pointed to- 
wards the ends. The other buckle must be 





fastened to the straight end of the neck strap. 
The whole of the edges of the straps are worked 
over in double stitch with the red wool, and 
dots of red wool are worked across the moutb- 
piece of the muzzle. 


> - oa 


KNITTED KNEE-CAP. 

Materials.—Three-ply fleecy or fine knitting yarn, 
doubled; needles No. 10, or, if a small size is wished 
for, needles No. 12. 

CAST on 41 stitches, knit 16 plain rows or 8 
ridges, 17th row knit 20 stitches, pick up a 
stitch from the row below and work it, knit 
one plain stitch, pick up another and work it, 
then knit the remaining 20 plain, a piece of 
colored wool twisted in before and after the 
increasings will be of use to mark the places. 
18th row plain. Repeat these two rows 18 
times more, increasing on the alternate row 
after the first 20 and before the last 20 stitches. 
As the upper part requires to be a little wider 
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than the lower, it is advisable to work a short 
row of 16 or 18 stitches, turning back on them 
about three times on each side the middle rows, 
which consist of 20 plain rows or 10 ridges on 
all the stitches, 77 in number; having com- 
pleted these, work thus to decrease for the 
other side the centre. Knit 20 stitches plain, 
knit 2 together, knit plain until within 22 
stitches of the end of the row, knit two of these 
together, and the rest plain. The return row 
is plain knit, repeat these last two rows until 
the stitches are reduced to 41, then knit 16 
plain rows and cast off. Either sew up the cast 
on and cast off rows or knit them together. 


—___ -—~» -e 
NEEDLE-BOOK. 

THIs needle-book is cut out of two pieces of 
white card-board exactly similar im size; the 
two scalloped lines which form the border are 
pricked through with the point of a large needle, 
the inner line with a small needle. A similar 
change of instruments is required for the centre 
design; the contours of the leaves and berries 


nothing more than cucumber seeds. These are 
formed into nine rosettes, aud mounted on an 





elastic band cut to fit the wrist, and by this 
means the bracelet can be easily passed on and 








are marked with a thicker needle than the veins 
and shading. When both covers are pricked, 
they are lined with pink paper and flannel 
leaves, bound with pink ribbon, are added. 
The needle-book is tied at the back with a pink 
bow. 


>> 


BRACELET. 

DURING autumn and early winter, seeds 
of all descriptions can be obtained in plenty 
and without much difficulty. Some ingenious 
workers manage to utilize them advantageously 
by making them up into small ornamental 
baskets, vases for flowerpots, etc. Others con- 
vert them into personal ornaments. We give 
a design for a bracelet which is made out of 





off the hand. Each rosette consists of twenty- 
four cucumber seeds and an equal number of 
jet beads. These are threaded alternately, 
with a fine needle and black sewing silk; the 
last bead is securely fastened to the first seed 
with a knot, and the centre of each rosette is 
filled up with a large jet bead. These small or- 
naments are pleasant occupations for ehildren. 





_—- > 


EDGING. (NETTING OR CROCHET.) 
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NETTED KERCHIEF FOR THE HEAD. 

THESE small netted coverings for the head 
are much used instead of opera hoods now that 
the hair is arranged in the very elaborate man- 
ner present fashion dictates. Our design can 


miss one loop, net 6 plain stitches, twist the 
silk again twice round the mesh, miss a loop, 
and net 6 plain stitches, repeat to end of row. 
The same process is continued to the extreme 
edge of this border, the number of netted loops 





be carried out either in silk or wool; colored 
blue or cerise silk, with either black or white 
edging, is a very effective mixture. The size of 
mesh must be regulated by the quality of the 
material selected ; the centre is commenged at 
the top, and two hundred loops are worked into 
a foundation; the kerchief is then decreased 
gradually by netting two loops together at the 
termination of every row. When the point is 
reached the edging is worked all round. The 
foundation thread is run all round the kerchief; 
two meshes are required, a round one measur- 
ing the eighth of an inch in diameter, and a 
flat one half an inch in depth; for the rows in 
which the wider mesh is required filoselle silk 
is used. Commence with the round mesh, and 
net two plain rounds. 

3d Round with flat mesh and double filo- 
selle; net one loop in every loop of preceding 
round. 

4th and 5th. Net plain with round mesh as ist 
and 2d round. 

6th. Flat mesh and double filoselle. Net two 
stitches in one loop of preceding round, miss a 
loop, and so on to the end. 

7th and 8th. Plain netting with round mesh. 

9th. A repetition of 6th round, only com- 
mencing by netting 2 stitches into the second 
loop of preceding round. 

10th and 11th. Plain netting. 

12th with flat mesh. Net 8 stitches into the 
first loop, miss two loops, net 8 again into 
fourth loop, and repeat all round. 

13th and 14th. Plain netting with round mesh. 

15th. Twist the silk twice round the mesh, 





is decreased at every round until one is reached, 
and just as the loops decrease so the silk is 
wound an equivalent number of times round 
the mesh. After the netting is completed the 
kerchief is pinned out and ironed with a damp 
cloth on the top. 


————_ 


PARISIAN GIMP TRIMMING, WITH 
BEADS. 
(See Plate printed in Colors in front of Book.) 

Materials.—For paletots, Jackets, and Dress Trim- 
mings, use coarse black silk, tatting pin No. 3, and 
a large shuttle; steel or jet beads the size in ¢he 
engraving. For Wash-dresses, use white or colored 
cottons, with black or coral beads. 

THE Gimp Edging is adapted for this fash- 
ionable style of ornamentation, with the follow- 
ing alterations :— 

Thread the beads on the silk and fill the 
shuttle, but do not cut it off, as the silk on the 
reel is used for a straight thread. 

1st Oval. Commence a loop, leaving the beads 
on the silk to the left; work 2 double, then 
(1 pearl and 2 double, alternately, 7 times) ; 
draw close; turn this oval down under the 
thumb. 

1st Scallop. Hold the silk from the reel for a 
straight thread, and with the shuttle make 2 
double stitches, pass down one of the beads on 
the straight thread close to the last stitch, and 
still using the shuttle work 2 double (then a 
bead as before and 2 double after it 4 times 
more). Reverse the work. 

2d Oval. Commence a loop, work 2 double (1 
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pearl and 2 double, 3 times) ; join to the last 
pearl of the last oval ; 2 double, join to the next 
pearl of the same oval; 2 double, then (1 pearl 
and 2 double, 7 times); draw close. Reverse 
the work. 

2d Scallop. Work as the 1st scallop, but make 
7 bead loops instead of 5 beads; when finished, 
reverse the work, and repeat from the 3d oval 
in the Gimp Edging, page 180, last number. 

Work two lengths of the pattern, and then 
join them together as in the engraving, thread- 
ing the beads with a sewing needle and fine 
silk. The five beads in each oval are also 
threaded across the centre. 


—_——— ora 


EMBROIDERY PATTERNS FOR 
BRETONNE JACKETS. 


A FAVORITE style of fancy-work just now 





is to embroider small patterns such as these in 
chain stitch or point russe and point Mexico 
with silks of various colors, upon long squares 
of white or black cloth or cashmere. The pat- 
tern should be placed upon the left front of a 
Bretonne jacket. The same may also be em- 
broidered in colored silks upon two corners of 
a cambric handkerchief; it may be used for 
cloth penwipers or needle-hook covers. In 
short, these small figures, more or less varied 








in shape and colors, are found everywhere. 
They are even worked upon slippers of black 
cloth. 

The present patterns are embroidered upon 
white cloth. The peasant-man has a coat of 
blue cloth, fastened on all round in Mexico 
stitch (small button-hole stitches placed rather 
far apart one from the other) with black silk; 
the outlines marked in chain stitch are also 
worked in black silk. The face, neck, and 
hands are cut out of flesh-colored cloth; the 
eyes and eyebrows are worked in fine overcast 
stitches with black silk ; the outline of the nose 
with reddish-brown, and embroidered in satin 
stitch with floss silk. Fasten the piece of ma- 
terial upon which the pattern is worked on to 
the Bretonne jacket, and edge it all round in 
Mexico stitch with unravelled silk. 

Besides this, the jacket is trimmed with 





strips of cloth. The strips are placed in front 
and upon the sleeves of the jacket. 

The pattern must be traced out in the same 
manner as for the figures. The four ovals 
placed together are worked of four contrasting 
colors. These ovals are composed of two rows 
of chain stitch. The outer row of the first oval 
is dark red, and the inner one bright red 
Following the same arrangement, the second 
oval is of two shades of green ; the third of two 
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shades of blue ; and the fourth of two shades | round with a cross strip of pigué, 1 inch wide, 
of yellow. The knotted stitch in the centre is | sewn on with seam stitch. This strip hides the 
violet. The dots outside the ovals are worked 
in satin stitch, and are alternately red, yellow, 
violet, and blue. 

The stripes on the apron of the woman are 
worked in chain stitch with blue silk; the 
under-skirt is red cloth, with black stripes 
worked in chain stitch; the stockings in blue 
cloth, edged with black; the shoes in black 
cloth, edged with black ; the handle of the dis- 
taff is worked in the same manner as the man’s 
stick ; and the flax of its proper color in satin 
stitch. The ground is done in the same man- 
ner as that of the other pattern. 

To copy these patterns, you must first trace 
them out upon tissue-paper, then cut out all 
the parts separately, and make distinct patterns 
of them, from which these parts may be cut, of 
cloth of all the different colors we have named. 
The outlines of the pattern must then be traced 
upon the material, and the small pieces of cloth 
tacked on in their respective places. 








Toilet Envelope Folded. 


TOILET ENVELOPE. beginning of the vandykes which edge the 
THE object of this cover is to preserve the | cover. These vandykes are made of double 
dressing-table while combing the hair, and to | pigué; each is made separately. On one side 


Fig. 2. 
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Toilet Envelope Open, 


keep the articles wanted in that operation, | the cover hasa smaller covering of cloth, which 
such as combs, brushes, ete. Fig. 1 shows the | is bound with silk ribbon, and buttoned on the 
envelope folded ; Fig. 2 the same open. It is | four corners. Tape is sewn on for strings, as 
formed of piqué 22 inches square, and edged all | can be seen from the illustration. 
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COOKERY WITH THE ANCIENTS. 
(Concluded from last month.) 


PAINTING, sculpture, music, and dancing were all 
placed under contribution to add to the gayety and 
splendor of festivals, at which philosophers and 
poets discussed and sang. To invent a popular cake 
or & poignant sauce was a worthy object of inge- 
nuity and erudition. Thus Aristoxenes, after many 
trials, succeeded in a peculiar way of seasoning hams, 
which were hence called Aristoxenians; as after- 
wards the Roman Apicius, one of the three gastrono- 
mers of that name, devised a sort of cakes which 
were termed Apicians. Among the most esteemed 
delicacies of the Greeks were the kids from Melos, 
the head of the conger from Sicyon, the whiting from 
Megara, the eel from Lake Copais, the scaly orb-fish, 
caught only by moonlight, the apples of Eubea, the 
dates of Phenicia, the quinces of Corinth, the al- 
monds of Naxos, goldfishes, sparrows, and robins. 
Galen praises the flesh of young foxes in autumn 
when they feed on grapes, and Hippocrates esteemed 
the flesh of puppies equal to that of birds. Nearly 
all the Athenian dishes were prepared with a mix- 
ture of assafetida or rue, and one of the most popu- 
lar was a composition of cheese, garlic, and eggs. 

Though cheese was claimed as the invention of 
Aristeus, King of Arcadia, yet, as it had long been 
known to the Hebrews, it may have been introduced 
from them among the Greeks. In Bithynia a salad 
was made of it, by uniting it with slices of bread, 
soaked in vinegar and water, and mixed with mint, 
garlic, and green coriander. At Athens cheese was 
a part of the diet of athletes, and was always in- 
cluded among the munitions of war. That made 
from the camel’s milk was, according to Aristotle, 
in the highest esteem. 

Butter was hardly known to the Greeks in the 
time of Aristotle, though half a century later a brisk 
trade was driven with the barbarians who furnished 
it. Both the Greeks and Romans extracted delica- 
cies from the tough membranous parts of the matrices 
of sows, the flesh of young asses and young hawks, 
and from a great variety of sea-fish, as the dog-fish, 
star-fish, porpoises, seals, and especially from two 
species termed the echinus and the gloeiscus. The 
Syracusans were especially noted for their gastro- 
nomical successes, while the Spartans, despising 
luxury of all kinds, had the term of reproach “to 
live like a Syracusan.” A certain Sybarite, after 
tasting the Lacedemonian black broth, declared 
himself no longer astonished that the Spartans were 
so fearless of death in battle, since the pains of dis- 
solution were preferable to those of existenée on 
such execrable food. 

The poet Archestratus, a culinary philosopher of 
Syracuse, travelled through the most fertile lands 
known to the ancients, crossing many seas, and 
passing through may dangers and hardships, in order 
to add edibles and potables from every climate to the 
Greek table luxuries. His Gastrology, a didactic 
poem in which he promulgated the result of his re- 
searches, like a legislator dictating a code of laws, 
became the authoritative creed of Greek epicures. 
It was a favorite exercise of the most accomplished 
cooks, when rare and choice fish were wanting, to 
imitate their flavor, taste, and form so closely from 
inferior varieties that the most experienced gour- 
mand could not distinguish the fraud. 

Philoxenus wished that he possessed a crane’s 
neck, that he might be the longer in enjoying his 





dainties. He is said to have disciplined himself by 
the hot bath and by drinking scalding water till he 
could swallow the hottest dishes, and then by brib- 
ing the cooks to serve up the repast at boiling-heat, 
he was able to devour what he pleased before his 
fellow-guests ventured to touch a dish; whence they 
styled him “an oven, and nota man.” The Greeks 
excelled in sweetmeats, fruits, and the artistic orna- 
ments and order of an entertainment, but the Romans 
in the more solid dishes, in learned sauces, in extra- 
vagant splendor, and in gastronomical excesses and 
absurdities. - 
_ MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Choice Fowl Pudding.—Take a cold fowl and mince 
it, cutting it into small square pieces. Make a 
white sauce with a small piece of butter, some flour, 
and cream or milk. Put the mince into the white 
sauce, and set it aside to cool. Wher quite cold, 
make up into balls. Cover them with egg and bread- 
crums; do this twice, to preyent them from bursting. 
At dinner-time, fry them in hot lard or dripping ; 
serve them up on a serviette; garnish with parsley. 

Potted Calves’ Feet.—Boil the feet for five hours; 
flavor half a pint of the jelly in which they are boiled 
with nutmeg, garlic, and pounded ham, and let them 
simmer together for a few minutes ; cut up the feet 
into small pieces and season them; dip a mould into 
cold water, and put in the meat, mixed with a little 
grated lemon-peel and minced parsley. Some per- 
sons add beet-root, baked or boiled, cut in slices and 
mixed with the meat. When this is arranged in the 
mould, fill up with the flavored jelly. Turn out when 
quite cold. The remainder of the jelly in which the 
feet were boiled can be used as a sweet jelly. 

Loin, Neck, and Breast of Lamb.—A loin of lamb 
will be roasted in about an hour and a quarter; a 
neck in an hour; and a breast in three-quarters of 
an hour. Do not forget to salt and flour these joints 
about twenty minutes before they are done. 

Gravy for Fowls, or other Delicate Dishes.—Take 
half a pound of lean beef, slice and score it, anda 
piece of butter the size of a nutmeg. Sprinkle it 
with flour; add a small onion, then put it allintoa 
stewpan. Stir it round over the fire for ten minutes; 
then pour into it one pint of boiling water; skim it 
carefully ; let it all boil together for five minutes ; 
strain it, and it is ready. 

To Fricassee Small Chickens.—Cut off the wings and 
legs of four chickens; separate the breasts from the 
backs ; divide the backs crosswise ; cut off the necks ; 
clean the gizzards; put them with the livers and 
other parts of the chickens, after being thoroughly 
washed, into a saucepan; add salt, pepper, and a 
little mace; cover with water, and stew till tender. 
Take them up; thicken half a pint of water with 
two spoonfuls of flour rubbed into four ounces of 
butter; add a tumbler of new milk; boil all together 
a few minutes, then add eight spoonfuls of white 
wine, stirring it in carefully, so as not to curdle; put 
in the chickens, and shake the pan until they are 
sufficiently heated; then serve them up. 

Soup for the Million.—Put the bones, skin, and all 
the rough residue of any joint, into a saucepan, with 
a quart and half a pint of cold water, one large car- 
rot, scraped and cut up, two large onions, sliced and 
fried brown in one ounce of butter; and one very 
small head of celery washed and cut up. Let it stew 
for two hours; then add three medium-sized pota- 
toes, peeled ; a saltspoonful of salt ; half a saltspoon- 
ful of pepper, and half a saltspoonful of mustard. 
Let it simmer three-quarters of an hour longer. 
Take out the bones and then rub the whole through 
a sieve. 
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Steamed Fowls.—Fowls are better steamed than 
boiled, especially when there is no veal stock on 
hand to boil them in, When steamed, the juices, 
should be saved by placing a pan under the strainer 
to catch al! the drips. Drawn butter, plain or sea- 
soned with parsley or celery, is the most common 
sauce used for boiled fowls. Liver sauce is good; 
but when oysters can be had, oyster sauce is to be 
preferred above all others. 

Roast Veal and Chicken Bones make a very nice 
soup, boiled with vegetables; but add a handful of 
macaroni; break it up fine, and boil the soup half 
an hour after it is put in. Color the soup with a 
little ketchup. 

HOW TO COOK POTATOES. 

Potato Rolls.—Wash some potatoes of a medium 
size, pare them, and cut them in the form of small 
rolls of about three inches in length and an inch and 
a half across; dip them into beaten egg, have some 
thin slices of fat bacon large enough to envelop a 
potato, wrap one in each rasher, arrange them in a 
small baking dish, put them into a moderately hot 
oven, and bak~ them until the potatoes are done; 
rasp a little toast upon them, and serve them di- 
rectly. 

Stewed Potatoes.—Cut into slices four cold potatoes 
that have either been boiled or steamed, season 
them, dredge them with flour, and put them into a 
stewpan with some fresh butter or olive oil; fry 
them slightly on both sides for five minutes, drain 
off the fat, pour upon them half a pint of good gravy 
nicely flavored, and let them stew by the side of the 
fire for twenty minutes. Serve together with the 
sauce in which they were stewed. 

Potato Bread.—There are many ways in which po- 
tato bread may be made, the most generally practised 
being to add hot mashed potatoes with wheat flour; 
but potato bread proper is prepared by making use 
of potato meal and mashed potatoes only, adding 
one-fifth the quantity of water, with yeast and salt 
as for ordinary bread. This composition also makes 
excellent crumpets. A little butter introduced, and 
milk used instead of water, is a material improve- 
ment to potato bread. 

Potato Biscuits.—Nicely peel and steam four mid- 
dling-sized potatoes; mash them, and pound them in 
a mortar; moisten them with a little raw egg; when 
perfectly smooth add to them sufficient loaf-sugar to 
make them pretty sweet; beat the whites of four 
eggs to a snow, mix it with the potatoes, etc., add a 
dessertspoonful of orange-flower water, and when 
well mixed, place portions of the preparation upon 
paper, to form either round or oblong biscuits. Bake 
them slowly, and when of a fine color they are done. 
Remove the paper when the biscuits are cold. 


Miroton of Potatoes.—Peel and nicely steam eight 
good mealy potatoes; when done, mash them and 
season them with pepper; chop up one medium-sized 
onion andtthe yelks of two hard-boiled eggs, fry them 
in plenty of oil or butter; when the onion is quite 
tender drain it and the eggs from all fat, add them to 
the mashed potato, mix with them two raw eggs, 
and a dessertspoonful of ketchup; place all together 
in a mould buttered and sprinkled with bread-crums; 
bake for half an hour, and turn oat of the mould to 
serve. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Gingerbread.—Mix together half a cup of butter, 
and half a cup of sugar; melt half a cup of lard, in 
one of West India molasses, one cup of sour milk, 
two beaten eggs, one teaspoonful of salt, five cups 





of flour, a tablespoonful of ginger, and a heaped tea- 
spoonful of soda dissolved in hot water, and strained 
in the cake. 

Very Plain Tea Cake,—A half cup of butter, two of 
sugar ; work the sugar and butter together, add four 
beaten eggs; three teacups of sifted flour, an even 
teaspoonful of soda dissolved and strained, ground 
coriander seed, and lastly a teacup of sour milk. 

Delicate Cake.—One pound pulverized loaf sugar, 
and one pound of sweet butter free from salt and 
water, worked with the sugar to a light cream; one 
teaspoonful extract of lemon, and the same of va- 
nilla, the whites of twenty eggs beat stiff, and lastly 
one pound of fiour stirred in lightly ; bake immedi- 
ately in round pans, and frost it before cold; the 
frosting, if flavored, should have the same extracts 
as the cake; it should not be cut fresh. 

Ladies’ Fingers.—Beat the whites of six eggs lightly 
as possible; beat the yelks the same, add to the 
whites, little by little, half a pound of best pulverized 
sugar; have the yelks beating all the time ; when the 
eggs have been beaten one hour, mix them very 
gradually, by using the top of the yelks, until the 
wholeisadded. Squeeze in half the juice of a lemon, 
and add gradually, beating lightiy, one-fourth of a 
pound of arrowroot or flour. Have ready buttered 
paper, spread the batter in small oval cakes, joining 
in the middle to represent the joint of a finger. 
Bake quickly, and leave the eakes on the paper until 
wanted. For parties frost them. 


Baked Puddings.—All batter puddings fall soon 
after they are baked. They ought to be served im- 
mediately after they are done. Indian puddings re- 
quire long and slow baking. Rice should be baked 
quickly. Tapioca and other puddings of the kind 
should bake in a moderate oven like custards. All 
cake puddings should be baked in the same manner 
as cakes of nearly the same composition; as, for in- 
stance, sponge puddings quick, and plum puddings 
a long time. 


Fruit Raised Pudding.—When baking take two and 
a half cups of light dough, one of sugar, hardly three- 
fourths of a cup of butter, two eggs, half a teaspoon- 
ful of soda, one glass of wine or brandy, cinnamon, 
cloves, and nutmeg, being careful not to let one spice 
predominate, a half pound of washed currants, the 
same of stoned raisins, and a quarter of a pound of 
citron chopped fine; let it stand until light, in the 
pudding-dish; bake carefully so as not to form a 
heavy crust; turn it out when baked, and pour over 
it while hot a rich wine sauce; this wiil be found 
excellent ; it must be started very early in the morn- 
ing. If homemade yeast is used, the dough can be 
saved until the next day; sweeten it with soda, 
before mixing in the other ingredients, and allow it 
to rise again. 


Apple Roll, or Apple Pudding.—Make a paste with 
one-fourth of a pound of butter to one of flour mixed 
with water, not very stiff. Peel and slice rather 
thick tart apples, roll the paste very thin, or as thin 
as the bottom crust of a pie, spread the apples on 
the crust, so as to cover it, dredge on a little flour, 
and roli it as tight as possible. Cut the ends even, 
and put it in the steamer, or wrap it in thick clothe 
and boil it. It will take one hour steady cooking. 
Serve with butter and sugar; cut it in thin slices 
from the end when serving. 

Bavarian Rusks.—Folr ounces of butter, four eggs, 
two ounces of sugar, one spoonful of good brewer’s 
yeast, end two pounds of flour. The yeast must be 
mixed with the sugar, and a little warm milk, 
poured into the centre of the flour in a deep pudding 
basin, and left to rise for about an hour, when the 
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sponge is sufficiently light. Mix with it and the 
rest of the flour the remaining milk, the eggs, and 
a little salt, beating the whole well with a wooden 
spoon; then put into a buttered tin, set it to rise 
for another hour, then bake in a moderate oven; 
and when coid cut the cake into thin slices and dry 
them in a quick oven, having previously thickly 
sprinkled them with pounded sugar. 





CONTRIBUTED. 
Mr. L. A. GopEYy— 

Sir: Your magazine has become to me, as well as 
others, an almost indispensable assistant in every 
department of domestic management. 

If possible, will you favor me and others who are 
economically disposed, by publishing, soon, some 
hints, suggestions, and receipts for dyeing, especially 
that favorite winter color, brown? With so many 
noble forest trees around, it seems as if housekeepers 
might be able to manufacture at home many dyes 
sufficiently good for ordinary purposes, Here are 
two very good receipts, which are at your service, 
and are taken from an old receipt book that may not 
be in general use. 


‘* Red Dyes.—Madder makes a good durable red, but 
not a brilliant color. To make a dye of it, allow for 
half a pound of it, three ouxces of alum, and one of 
cream of tartar, and six gallons of water. This pro- 
portion of ingredients will make sufficient dye for 
six or seven pounds of goods. Heat half of the water 
scalding hot, in a clean brass kettle, then put in the 
alum and cream of tartar, and let them dissolve. 
When the water boils, stir the alum and tartar up in 
it, put in the goods, and let them boil a couple of 
hours; then rinse them in fair water (warm water, 
if the goods be woollen), empty the kettle, and putin 
three gallons of water and the madder; rub it fine in 
the water, then put in the goods, and set them where 
they will keep scalding hot for an hour, without 
boiling ; stir them constantly, to keep them from spot- 
ting. When they have been scalding an hour, in- 
crease the fire till they boil. Let them boil five 
minutes; then drain them out of the dye, and rinse 
them, without wringing, in fair water (soft water is 
the best), and hang them in the shade, where they 
will dry.” 

“ Slate-Colored Dye.—To make a good dark slate- 
color, boil sugar-loaf paper with vinegar, in an iron 
utensil; put in alum to set the color. Tea grounds, 
set with copperas, makes a good slate-color. To 
produce a light slate-color, boil white maple bark in 
clear water, with a little alum; the bark should be 
boiled in a brass utensil. The dye for slate-color 
should be strained before the goods are put into it. 
They should be boiled in it, and then hung where 
they will drain anddry. Before attempting to dye 
any color, it is best to wash the articles that are to 
be dyed till perfectly clean and free from color. If 
you cannot extract the color by rubbing them in hot 
suds, boil it out; rinse in soft water till entirely free 
from soap, as the soap will ruin the dye. Put in the 
articles without crowding. Keep the dye warm.” 

Query. I would like to know if about two ounces 
of annotto were to be mixed with the madder in the 
receipt for red dye, would not a yellowish-browa be 
produced—a little more brilliant than without it? 
Please answer, if in your power, and oblige, 

Yours respectfully, Mrs, M. O. S. 

CaN any of our subscribers favor us with well- 
known receipts for dyeing? 

In answer to an inquiry in the Book for a light 
sponge cake, we have received the following replies :— 

Sponge Cake.—One pound of sugar, half a pound ot 





flour, ten eggs. Mix the yelks and sugar together, 
then the whites, beaten very light; flavor with 
lemon; add the flour last; put it into the oven as 
soon as the flavor is mixed. This receipt was never 
known to fail. M. L. B. 


Sponge Cake.—Take ten eggs, whites and yelks 
beaten separately, add two tablespoonfuls of cold 
water to the whites when beaten to a froth, one 
pound of pulverized white sugar, not quite three- 
quarters of a pound of sifted flour, juice of a half 
and the grated rind of one lemon ; grease a couple of 
bread pans, put the batter in. Bake in a moderate 
oven; when done take them out, lay them on your 
flour-sieve to cool. 


Maryland Biscuit.—Three pints of sifted flour, one 


tablespoonful of good lard, one pint of cold water, 
salt to the taste, made into a stiff dough; work till 
the dough cracks or blisters, then break off and make 
them in biscuit shape; stick the top of them with a 
fork. Mary. 

Mr. Gopry: Having seen in the Lapy’s Book a 
request for a receipt for a light sponge cake, I send 
you one that I found in the Lapy’s Book some time 
ago. I find it the best that I have ever used, and I 
have tried a number. Yours truly, L. C. J. 

Sponge Cake.—Three eggs, one and a half cup of 
flour, two tablespoonfuls of cold water, one tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, and a half teaspoonful 
of soda. Put all of the ingredients together at once, 
stir about five minutes; bake in a quick oven about 
twenty minutes. 

A SUBSCRIBER wishes to know how to make good 
old Pennsylvania waffles and flannel cakes. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Watery Potatoes.—Put into the pot a piece of lime 
as large as a hen’segg; and how watery soever the 
potatoes may have been, when the water is poured 
off the potatoes will be perfectly dry and mealy. 

A Stair Carpet should never be swept down with a 
long broom, but always with a short-handled brush, 
and a dust-pan held closely under each step of the 
stairs. 

To Clean Amber Beads.—Rinse them well in cold 
water, put them on a cloth to drain, and when half 
dry, rub them with wash leather to brighten them; 
leather instead of cloth, because the amber, possess- 
ing highly-electrical properties, would, when rubbed, 
attract all the loose fibrous particles of the cloth or 
towel, which would stick to the beads, and make 
them more troublesome to dry and brighten. If the 
polish should be entirely gone, the beads can be re- 
polished by a jeweller or lapidary. 

To Remove the Taste of New Wood.—A new keg, 
churn, bucket, or other wooden vessel, will generally 
communicate a disagreeable taste to anything that 
is put into it. To prevent this inconvenience, first 
scald the vessel weil with boiling water, létting the 
water remain in it till cold. Then dissolve some 
pearlash or soda in lukewarm water, adding a little 
bit of lime to it, and wash the inside of the vessel 
well with this solution. Afterwards scald it well 
with plain hot water, and rinse it with cold water 
before you use it. 

Giass Vessels and other utensils may be purified 
and cleaned by rinsing them out with powdered 
charcoal. 

Perfume for Handkerchiefs.—Oil of lavender, three 
fluidrachms; oil of bergamot, three fluidrachms; ex- 
tract of ambergris, six minims; camphor, one grain ; 
spirits of wine, one pint. To be well shaken every 
day for a fortnight, and then filtered, 
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Ebitaors’ Gable, 


AMERICAN CIVILIZATION IN THE OLD WORLD. 


AMERICAN men are taking the lead in an endeavor 
to renovate the old and failing governments of China 
and Japan. American women are walking through 
the zenanas of Calcutta and carrying the light of 
God’s Word into those dark places of degradation 
and hopeless misery, and transforming them into 
homes of comfort and improvement, as an example 
for the people of all India. In Europe it seems that 
American travellers are gaining possession by the 
power of the purse. We quote the authority of a 
popular paper :— 

“ The outsiders stand aghast at the reckless Ameri- 
cans—at their unconscionable freedom, their un- 
bridled extravagance, their magical influence over 
servants, Wherever these western tourists go 
prices rise ; supply and demand are limited to their 
service; a new fashion in political and domestic 
——, starts up, and the old landmarks go down 
under the surges of the Far West. The outcry is 
— fierce ‘that we are making the Continent too 
dear for anybody else!” But the writer makes the 
sensible plea, that “our countrymen should try to 
bring home ‘ value received’ in some kind of definite 
shape, so as to improve our home ideas and home 
society ;” and he suggests that “women abroad un- 
derstand how to be elegant at small expense, and 
ew to. be thrifty without damaging their respecta- 

y. 

These suggestions show that America is deficient 
in her modes of home-life. We must improve in that 
perfect taste which can unite elegance and economy. 
We shall do this when our “Schools of Domestic 
Science” are established, because their household 
knowledge will become popular, and fashionable 
ladies will study how to excel in good housekeeping 
as they study in perfecting their toilets. Even now 
we have something better than gold to leave in Eu- 
rope as a return for the advantages we may find 
there; the idea—already tested and found true in our 
Republic—that 


WOMAN IS THE EDUCATING POWER OF THE PEOPLE. 

Yes, after a thousand speculstions, and appropria- 
tions, and speeches, and essays, this truth is proven— 
that the young women of America are, in a great ma- 
jority, the teachers of the public schools of our land— 
one hundred thousand of these are thus employed now 
—snd the number is increasing by thousands every 
year. Many an American lady who shines a star of 
fashion in the European courts, and fascinates for- 
eign noblemen by her intelligence and gracefulness, 
has been a teacher in some village school or seminary 
for young ladies in America. While employed in 
the work of instructing others, she has fitted herself 
to enjoy the best society around her and adorn the 
highest station in which she might be placed. The 
single women of Europe have not these advantages. 
Therefore, we may say that Americans abroad repre- 
sent the educational influences which our women 
miy, and do wiel!, and if the characteristics are 
faulty, we must remember that even here woman 
has not, as yet, been properly educated for her great 
work. 

As Mother and Maiden, Woman is the Teacher of our 
Nation.—She has the citizen at first; she makes the 
earliest and the indelible impressions on senses and 
heart, on soul and mind. As she instructs, so the 
future man will think; the paths she opens he will 
follow; the prejudices she implants he will foster; 
the generous fires she enkindles he will keep alive; 

voL. Lxxvi1.—18 





and all for the good or the evil of his country and of 
humanity. 

Therefore, it follows that to have our young wo- 
men taught thoroughly what they ought to inculcate 
is the most important duty of American statesmen, 
philanthropists, and fathers, if they would improve 
our people by the educational process. And what 
other way is always open, and, if rightly pursued, 
would be, with fewer exceptions, always sure of suc- 
cess? 

And so we plead for the better education of Ameri- 
can girls, They need the best opportunities the 
country can give. Shall the future ruiers of our vast 
Republic be committed to ignorant or incompetent 
teachers? And as woman is now the recognized 
Educatress of Young America, give her such perfect 
culture that she may inspire her pupils for their 
great work of leading the world. American men 
should not only be welcomed for their wealth, but 
for their wisdom. It may be well for them to become 
the heroes and helpers of suffering and struggling 
peoples; but they should also be able to govern 
themselves so wisely and well, that their example 
abroad may be quoted for its good influences on so0- 
cial life and national improvement—which all the 
gold they now leave behind them will never produce. 

And so we ask Congress to provide Free Na- 
TIONAL NORMAL SCHOOLS FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF 
AMERICA. 


THE TALMUD. 


To the minds even of Biblical students there has 
always been a great gulf between the Old snd the 
New Testaments. We have thought that when the 
warning voice of the last prophet died away, there 
was silence in the land till the great song at Beth- 
lehem; a silence broken only by fierce intestine 
strife, and by the loss of national independence. 
That a literature existed which, extending over the 
intermediate time, connected the two Scriptures 
that Christians accept as inspired not only in out- 
ward sequence, but in spirit and consequence; that 
this literature was comprised within a single book, 
readily accessible to men learned in the Eastern 
tongues, was known, if at all, only to a few profound 
Orientalists, strangely chary of their information. 
The first attempt to open to the public this inter- 
mediate history is the source from which we con- 
dense this brief account of the Talmud. In the 
London Quarterly for October last appeared an article 
into which a ripe scholar has put the results of many 
years’ study, devoted to this enormous and difficult 
book. 

When the Jews returned from the Babylonish 
Captivity, a great change had passed upon them. 
“From a reckless, lawless, Godless populace, they 
returned transformed into a band of Puritans.” 
“Searcely aware before of the existence of their 
gloricus national literature, the people now began 
to press around these brands plucked from the burn- 
ing—the scanty records of their faith and history— 
with a fierce and passionate love; a love stronger 
even than that of wife and child. These same docu- 
ments, as they were gradually formed into a canon, 
became the immutable centre of their lives, their 
actions, their thoughts, their very dreams. From 
that time forth, with scarcely any intermission, the 
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keenest as well as the most poetical minds of the 
nation remained fixed upon them.” “Turn it and 
turn it again,” says the Talmud, with regard to the 
Bible, “for everything is in it.” ‘The natural con- 
sequence ensued. Gradually, imperceptibly almost, 
from a mere expanding and investigation for pur- 
poses of edification or instruction on some special 
point, this activity begot a science, a science that 
assumed the very widest dimensions.” The record 
and result of that science isthe Talmud. It wa: she 
Corpus Juris of the nation, the commentary that 
enlarged, defined, and interpreted in detail the Mo- 
saic law; but it was more than this, it was the 
history and literature of a people whose nationality 
had centred in its religious books, who were in the 
full sense a theocracy. It was, moreover, the record 
of the gradual change in Hebrew laws and manners 
preparatory to the advent of Christ. 

Our space forbids us even to mention the interest- 
ing details that crowd the Quarterly article, already 
so condensed that no further compression is possible. 
We earnestly recommend to our readers a careful 
perusal of it; meantime we devote a few lines to the 
sayings and proverbs of which this wonderful book 
is full :-— 

“ Be thou the cursed, not he that curses. Be of 
them that are persecuted, not of them that perse- 
cute. The bull is hunted by the lion, the sheep by 
the wolf, the goat by the tiger. And God said 
‘ Bring me a sacrifice, not from them that persecute, 
but from them that are persecuted.’ 

*“ He who sacrifices a whole offering, shall be re- 
warded for a whole offering; he who sacrifices a 
burnt offering, shall have the reward of a burnt of- 
fering; but he who offers humility unto God and 
man, shall be rewarded as if he had offered all the 
sacrifices in the world. 

“The house that does not open to the poor shall 
open to the physician. 

““When the thief has no chance to steal, he con- 
siders himself an honest man. 

“_ ben? friends agree in calling thee ar ass, go and 
get a halter about thee. 

“Thy friend has a friend, and thy friend’s friend 
has a friend; be discreet. 

“The soldiers fight, and the kings are the heroes. 

“The world could not get on without perfumers 
and without tanners; but woe to the tanner, well 
to the perfumer! 

“If there is anything bad about you, say it your- 


self. 

‘* When the pitcher falls upon the stone, woe unto 
the pitcher; when the stone falls upon the pitcher, 
woe unto the pitcher; whatever befalls, woe unto the 
pitcher! 

“Tt is not incumbent on thee to complete the 
work; but thou must not therefore cease from it. 
If thou hast worked much, great shall be thy reward ; 
for the master who employed thee is faithful in his 
payment. But know that the true reward is not of 
this world.”’ 


“VULGAR ERRORS.” 


Amone these popular fallacies no one has less 
foundation in history and experience than the oft- 
repeated assertion that women are‘less capable than 
men of manifesting the sentiment or feeling of friend- 
ship, especially as men do, for each other. Where 
in history are the instances of men’s friendship? A 
few remarkable examples are found; but there are 
many instances of friendships, more self-sacrificing 
and enduring, recorded of women. In real life these 
instances abound. Girls become attached to school 
friends or neighbors’ daughters, and, in a majority 
of cases, these attachments last through life, and 
are manifested by reciprocity of kindnesses, by sym- 
pathy, and by love of each other’s children. 

Boys and young men have their school and college 
friendships, but these usually cease or become of 
little moment when the individual man is launched 
on the tide of real life. The mature man talks of 





his friend A, whom he has liked from a child, yet he 
lets years intervene without seeing him or hearing 
from him. If he knows the names of his children, it 
is remarkable—that is a high pitch of manly friend- 
ship—as to their individualities, he is as much a 
stranger to them as those of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria’s children. 

A woman has areal affection for her friend’s family, 
knows their tempers, their minds, is pained by their 
errors, and rejoices in their merits. A woman takes 
the trouble to write to her friend because she really 
wants to know how she is living, how she is feeling. 
As to devotion in purse and person, there is no sort 
of comparison between the masculine and the femi- 
nine nature! Why men should insist upon monopo- 
lizing this affection it would be hard to say. We 
refer our readers to the new work of Mr. Alger. 





THE SEEKER. 
By “PEARL RIVERS.” 


“ Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall 
find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you.”— 
MatTrHew vii. 7. 


My fire out, my lamp unfilled, 
Dark my room, my hearth was chilled; 
Secret sorrow watched with me, 
I was weeping my oye 
By His creature frail betrayed, 
God forsakes me, too! I said. 
Prayer came in, and kneeled by me, 
Pleading softly, 
“ Ask, Light will be given thee.” 


Seeking through the world’s way cold, 
With joy’s garments torn and old— 
With my bleeding feet unshod— 
Fainting ’neath His chastening rod, 
Seeking where his feet had been, 
Meek and lowly Nazarene! 
Long the way, His door afar, 
Dark the night, but Faith’s bright star 

Lit ™~ path before, behind, 

nd my Saviour 
Whispered—“ Seek, and ye shall find.” 


At the porta's of His door, 
I no wedding garment wore. 
Weak, and faint, and travel-worn, 
Sinking ’neath the cross jong borne; 
Weakest lamb of all his flock, 
Did he hear my feeble knock? 

Mercy turned the key within, 

And my master 
Bade me sweetly—“ Enter in.” 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


FATHERS AND DAUGHTERS.—In a book lately pub- 
lished, “‘ Friendships of Women,’* there is a chapter 
of touching reminiscences concérning the friendships 
of fathers and daughters, in which this beautiful re- 
iationship is displayed with truth and tenderness. 
The inconsolable sorrow of Cicero for the loss of his 
beloved Tullia, who died at the age of thirty-two— 
where he says—“ A caughter I had, in whose sweet 
conversation I could drop all my cares and troubles. 
But now everything is changed.” “It is all over 
with me.” But then he had no Christ in whom to 
trust for salvation and reunion with his daughter. 
One of the loveliest examples of this class of friend- 
ships is found in the memoir of Agnes Wirt, who 
died at the age of sixteen, of whom her father, Wil- 
liam Wirt, thus writes :— 

“To me she was not only the companion of my 
studies, but the sweetener of my toils. The painter, 
it is said, relieved his aching eyes by looking on a 
curtain of green. My mind, in its hour of deepest 
fatigue, required no other refreshment than one 
glance at my beloved child, as she sat beside me.” 

* Published hy Roberts Brothers: Boston. See 
Notice, page 280. 
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HvusBANDS AND Wives.—There are now contem- 
porary examples of three conjugal friendships which 
are, in some respects, more interesting and beautiful 
than any recorded in Mr. Alger’s remarkable work. 
We allude to Queen Victoria and her late husband, 
Sir Samuel and Lady Baker, and Professor Agassiz 
and his wife. 


Of Mrs. (now Lady) Baker’s expedition with her 
husband in his search for the sources of the Nile, 
our readers have read in the Lapy’s Book, and their 
great discovery seemed to have depended on their 
union or friendship, that made their lives indissolu- 
ble and their energies unconquerable. 


Queen Victoria’s “ Memoir of the Prince Consort” 
displays the same hallowed and enduring principle of 
perfect friendship between husband and wife. The 
Queen has a new work, soon to appear, “ Leaves 
from the Journal of a Life in the Highlands from 
1848 to 1861.” It is a sequel to her former volume, 
“The Life of Prince Albert,” and to it are prefixed 
and added extracts from the same journal, giving an 
account of Earlier Visits to Scotland, and Tours in 
England and Ireland, and Yachting Excursions. 


Professor Agassiz, in his Brazilian “ Journal,” has 
united the name of his wife with his own, Mrs, 
Agassiz being really the chief writer. Of this popu- 
lar work, an able editor remarks :— 


“The Journal of Professor and Mrs, Agassiz has 
now just been published by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields 
ina most attractive form, illustrated by about twenty 
beautifully executed wood engravings, the whole 
forming a volume that will be eagerly sought and 
read in this country and in Europe. There is the 
ease and charm of a feminine pen, giving interest 
and grace to the thoughts of one of the most pro- 
found and practiced geological observers of the age. 
Happy is the man of science who has such an aman- 
uensis, such an interpreter to elucidate and popu- 
larize sufficiently for all intelligent readers his most 
profound thoughts.” 


WE respectfully call the attention of the friends of 
Mrs. Hale to the following :— 

J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston (Mass.), have just pub- 
lished a new work, “ Manners; or, Happy Homes 
and Good Society all the Year Round.” By Mrs. 
Hale. The book is elegantly printed in large type; 
pages 377. Price $2 50. Sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price. 

Harper & Brothers, New York, have in press a new 
edition, revised and enlarged, of Mrs. Hale’s “ Dis- 
tinguished Women,” etc. Large octavo, double col- 
umns, and over 900 pages. 

T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, have 
lately issugl new editions of Mrs. Hale’s “New 
Cookery Book,” and also her “‘ Receipts for the Mil- 
lion.” 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 


QUINCE-SEED WATER FOR CoLps.—We would re- 
commend to our readers the use of a simple, though 
very efficacious, household remedy for coughs and 
colds. It isthe mucilage contained in quince-seeds; 
and is prepared by infusing twenty or thirty of the 
dried seeds in a tumblerful of cold water. Inan hour 
a mild, bland fluid is the result. This is sweetened 
to the taste, and is very palatable. Mix with it, or 
not, as you please, a teaspoonful of lemon-juice, or 
two of vinegar. To be used in small quantities asa 
common drink. After the first supply of water is 
exhausted, a second tumblerful, or even a third, may 
be added to the same seeds. We know a family who 
every summer, in preserving their quinces, retain 





and dry the seeds for using in this way during the 
fall and winter; and we know it is beneficial. 

Croup.—We have found a statement on “good 
authority” that the following treatment is a sure 
and simple remedy, evea when the patient is on the 
verge of suffocation :— 


“First, apply hot water to the throat by means of 
a@ sponge or soft cloth, so hot as to be very painful 
to the hand of the operator, instant relief being usu- 
ally afforded, After this has been continued for fif- 
teen to thirty minutes, a poultice of linseed meal, 
rolled up in a cloth, is to be applied while very het, 
and left on for some time. The remedies are to be 
repeated, should the attack return; but the writer 
states that after a long experience he has never 
known them to fail.” 


The above receipts are easily tested ; but the uni- 
versal agent cf renovation is, by The Herald of Health, 
claimed to be the Turkish Bath. The results are 
thus described :— 


“The Turkish Bath prevents disease, and is espe- 
cially needed in a city where many of the citizens 
are, ina greater or less degree, shut in from the light 
and heat of the sun and the bracing influence of a 
pure atmosphere, and where their coommamrene do 
not produce perspiration ; it prevents colds, fevers, 
neuralgia, and kindred complaints. It has particular 
virtues as a remedy for bilious derangements, gout, 
scrofula, consumption, dyspepsia, hysteria, weak- 
nesses, malarious and intermittent fevers, dropsy 
diarrhea, dyenaeery, bronchitis, and other ills that 
affiict the human race. In conjunction with the 
Swedish Movement-cure it is invaluable, establish- 
ing harmony between the nervous system and the 
various organs of the week: building up the muscular 
strength and imparting vigor to life. 

“The Turkish Bath is a luxury; it imparts plea- 
sure by cleansing the body, unlike some of the covet- 
ed luxuries which are ‘dirt ow. Purity of body 
promotes purity of thought. nelean deeds are 
usually done in unclean places. This bath is the 
admiration of the ladies who have tested its virtues. 
They have a finer and more exquisite organization 
than man, their skin is more delicate and the circu- 
lation more languid, and they are less exposed to the 
air and sunshine. The bath then, is sure te improve 
the health, and, with it, the beauty and grace of 
woman. 

“Finally, the bath improves, or rather develops 
the symmetry and beauty of man and woman.”’ 


“That beauty is not, as fond men misdeem, 
An outward show of things that ony seem ; 
But that fair lamp, from whose celestial ray 
That light proceeds which kindleth lovers’ fire, 
Shall never be extinguished nor decay ; 
For it is heaven-born and cannot die. 
Being a pear! of the purest sky.” 


— Turkish bath is used in New York 
ty. 


To Our CoRRESPONDENTS.—These articles are ac- 
cepted: “ One Hour”—* A Glimpse”’—“ The Seeker.”’ 

These manuscripts are not needed: “ The World 
Changes” —“ The Fair at Christmas” (too long)— 
“Life’s Lessons’’—(one lesson the writer needs to 
study—that of spelling his or her words rightly). 
“Thou Shalt Reap if Thou Faintest Not”—‘ The 
Crisis” —“ Star of the North”—“ Song”—“ Promise 
and Performance”—“ Little Rogier”—‘‘ The Age of 
Steam”—“ Maggie Ashton”—and “ Frank Rutledge’s 
Sleigh Ride.” 

“Nora the Outcast.”” We must respectfully de- 
cline this MSS.; but we feel grateful for the kind 
feelings of the author. 

Some few articles are on hand for examination. 

Correspondents are earnestly requested to remem- 
ber that they save us much time and trouble when 
they write distinctly, and only on one side of the paper, 
if they intend their communications to be printed. 
Long letters accompanying MSS., giving reasons 
why it is sent, are useless. 
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Witerarp otices. 


From Peterson & BROTHERS, Philadelphia :— 

THE WIDOW’S SON. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. 
Southworth, author of “ The Curse of Clifton,” “The 
Lost Heiress,” ete. ete. One cannot too highly ex- 
tol the merits of this authoress, whose vigorous 
fancy and skilful hand unite in creating such won- 
derful and vivid pen-pictures of life and people— 
romances welcomed with equal ardor in cottage and 
palace, and which have such a wide range of readers, 
elassing them either socially orintellectually. “The 
Widow’s Son’’—enchaining the reader’s attention at 
the beginning, and continually increasing in inter- 
est—displays less of its author’s characteristic faults 
of exaggeration of language than we have been used 
to expect. The story, though offered as a novel 
complete in itself, carries further on, we believe, the 
characters of a previous work, to which it is, in fact, 
a kind of sequel. 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY. By Charles Dickens. People’s Edi- 
tion. With Illustrations by Phiz and Cruikshank. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES. By Charles Dickens. 
People’s Edition. With Illustrations by H. K. 
Browne. 

The last named of these volumes was issued in 
time for the holidays, and the appropriateness of the 
season, together with the fact that its opening story 
—* A Christmas Carol”—is a favorite one with Mr. 
Dickens in his readings, have no doubt well repaid 
the publishers for their enterprise and promptness. 

PICKWICK PAPERS. By Charles Dickens. 

DOMBEY AND SON. By Charles Dickens. 

OLIVER TWIST. By Charles Dickens. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. By Charles Dickens. 

The Messrs. Peterson are determined not to be 
outdone in publishing editions of Dickens’ Works. 
Their “ People’s Edition,” and “ Illustrated Octavo 
Edition” are already marvels of cheapness. But 
that does not satisfy them. They are issuing in 
weekly volumes a “‘ Cheap Edition for the Million,” 
at the extremely low price of twenty-five cents per 
copy, each story complete in one volume. In the 
cheapest times none of these were offered at less 
than fifty cents, while the signal rise of prices inci- 
dent to the war, brought them still higher. Of this 
edition we have already received the volumes whose 
titles are given above. 

From Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE VOICE IN SINGING. Translated from 
the German of Emma Seiler. By a member of the 
American Philosophical Society. The author of this 
work, a German lady of thorough musical know- 
ledge and culture, did not undertake its preparation 
until after a careful examination of the various 
schools of singing as sustained in different countries, 
and by different masters, this examination occupy- 
ing years in bringing it to a satisfactory completion. 
Among other things, in the companionship of Prof. 
Helmholtz, of -Heidelberg, and by the aid of a laryn- 
goscope, she studied the physiological processes that 
go on in the larynx during the production of different 
tones. Asa result of this study, she is herself con- 
vinoed that her instructions in singing can in no way 
cause injury to the voice. 

HAROLD, the Last of the Savon Kings. By Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. Complete in one 
volume. This, without doubt, is one of the best, if 
not the very best, of Bulwer’s novels, and, in our 
opinion, is the most perfectly conceived and harmo- 
niously constructed historical romances ever writ- 








ten. But, as most readers probably know all this 
without our telling them, we need only mention the 
fact that the present volume belongs to the elegant 
“Globe Edition” of Bulwer’s works now in course 
of publication by the Messrs. Lippincott & Co. 

CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA. Parts 125 and 
126. The Suppiement is commenced in Part 125. 
This valuable work is rapidly being completed. 

From Mrs. Jane HAMILTON, 1344 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia :+ 

LEAVES GATHERED IN THE DAILY WALKS 
OF LIFE. By the Compiler of “ Drifted Snow- 
Flakes,” “Manna for the Pilgrim,” etc. The com- 
piler whose duty and pleasure it has been to gather 
these “ leaves,” has displayed rare taste and judg- 
ment in their selection. The book comprises a 
collection of religious poems equally beautiful in 
sentiment and versification. Its typography and 
binding are pleasing and attractive, combining neat- 
ness with elegance. This little volume is especially 
appropriate for a gift book. 

“TELL JESUS.” Recollections of Emily Gosse. 
By Anna Shipton, author of “The Brook in the 
Way,” etc. New edition, enlarged. We have read 
this beautiful little book with great interest. Its 
object is to awake its readers to a consciousness of 
the constant presence of Jesus, and of the watchful 
interest He takes in all our affairs,even the most 
trivial—teaching them to wear their religion as a 
daily garment, instead of bringing it out for Sunday 
use only. Mrs. Gosse, the subject of these recollec- 
tions, was a woman of rare piety and humility, 
whose influence, to paraphrase from the book, left 
all with whom she came in contact nearer to heaven 
than she found them. 

From B. J. Leepom, Philadelphia :— 

THE VOYAGE TO HARLEM, THIRTY YEARS 
AGO. By B. J. Leedom. We have received, with 
the compliments of its talented author, a copy of 
this exquisitely printed, elegantly illustrated, and 
tastefully bound volume. “The Voyage to Har- 
lem,” which gives ita title to the book, is a poetical 
description of a sailing excursion from Whitehall 
Slip to Harlem Heights, thirty years ago. The 
description of an autumn morning in New York 
harbor, with which the piece opens, is one of no 
little poetic power. In addition to the Voyage to 
Harlem, there are some thirty other poems, on va- 
rious subjects and occasions, embraced in the con- 
tents of the volume, all of which afford signal evi- 
dence of the kind heart, cultivated intellect, and 
pure sentiments of its author. T. ELwoop ZELL is 
the Philadelphia publisher. 


From HARPER & Brotuers, New York, through 
Peterson & BROTHERS and Lippincott & Oo., 
Philadelphia :-— 

MABEL’S PROGRESS. A Novel. By the author 
of “Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.”” The authorship of 
this novel, and also that of ‘“‘ Aunt Margaret’s Trou- 
ble,” has been pretty generally by the press ascribed 
to the daughter of Charles Dickens. Mr. Dickens, 
however, has denied this statement, though neither 
story is one that a daughter of the great novelist, 
even should she inherit a full share of her father’s 
genius, need feel ashamed of owning. ‘‘ Mabel’s 
Progress” does not belong to the Braddon school of 
highly wrought fiction, but is, for the most part, a 
quiet, almost domestic story, with strikingly out- 
lined characters. Its tone is one of irreproachable 
morality, though it may, perhaps, hardly harmonize 
with certain prejudices of certain good and well- 
meaning people, who, living within the limits of a 
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very contracted sphere, have an idea that all outside 
of it must be in a terribly up-side-down condition. 

FOLKS AND FAIRIES. Stories for Little Chil- 
dren. By Lucy Randali Comfort. With engravings. 
A pretty little fairy book, received too late to notice 
in time for the holidays. We think, however, it will 
not come amiss to the little folks, even now. 

THE HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, Churches, 
and Industries in England and Ireland. E: Samuel 
Smiles, author of “ Self-Help,’”’ “ Lives of the Engi- 
neers,” etc. With an Appendix relating to the 
Huguenots in America. The influence exercised 
upon the industrial arts of Great Britain by the 
influx, subsequent to the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, in 1685, of so many families of French Hu- 
guenots, numbers of whom were workmen skilled in 
those higher branches of industry of which England 
till then scarcely possessed even the germs, has long 
been known and acknowledged. Nevertheless, the 
full extent and importance of that influence has 
hitherto received but a moiety of the attention which 
the subject deserves, and, in fact, has hardly been 
noticed at all by the historian. In the present vo- 
lume, the most ambitious work he has yet ventured 
upon, Mr. Smiles has endeavored, among other 
things, to supply the want to which we refer. He 
has succeeded in making a most interesting and 
readable book, containing a vast amount of informa- 
tion not to be derived, in its present collected shape, 
from any other source. 

From D. Aprieton & Co., New York, through D. 
ASHMEAD, Philadelphia :— 

THE ADVENTURES OF OLIVER TWIST. By 
Charles Dickens. 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHO- 
LAS NICKLEBY. By Charles Dickens. 

THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PICK- 
WICK CLUB. By Charles Dickens. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES. By Charles Dickens. 

The above mentioned volumes have been received 
since our last issue, and, we believe, have been 
issued since that time. They form part of a new 
and cheap edition, “for the million,” of Mr. Dick- 
eus’ complete works. This edition is peculiarly 
neat in appearance, and is such a one as, though 
only in paper covers, will not disgrace the shelves of 
a library. Each story is complete in one volume, 
and the prices range from twenty-five to thirty-five 
cents, according to the number of pages in the book. 

ELIA; or, Spain Fifty Years Ago. Translated 
from the Spanish of Fernan Caballero. Among his 
own countrymen, Caballero is a novelist highly es- 
teemed and popular. He is, perhaps, too thoroughly 
Spanish to please the multitude of American readers. 
Nevertheless, if “ Elia” may be considered a fair 
specimen of his powers, his works will find many 
admirers among us. ‘“ Elia” is one of the purest of 
love stories; unhappy in its termination, it may be, 
according to our American ideas, and, as such, will 
appeal to the common heart of humanity. It is also 
a picture, drawn with a tender and appreciative 
hand, of Spanish life, religious feelings, habits of 
thought, and social peculiarities. 

From M. W. Dopp, New York, through Mrs. J. 
HAMILTON, Philadelphia :— 

ON BOTH SIDES OF THE SEA. A Story of the 
Commonwealth and the Restoration. A sequel to “The 
Draytons and the Davenants.” By the author of 
“ The Schinberg-Cotta Family.” The author of this 
work is already endeared to thousands of readers in 
this country by the charming and profitable books 
she has already offered them. Those who have read 
“The Draytons and the Davenants,” will rejoice to 





see the announcement of the publication of this 
volume, as it contains the personal history of the 
characters in that book, and resumes also the politi- 
eal and religious history of England, beginning with 
the beheading of Charles I., and continuing until the 
period of the great fire. 

THECLIFFORD HOUSEHOLD. By J. F. Moore. 

ELSIE DINSMORE. By Martin Farquharson. 
Author of “Annandale,” “ Martin’s Faults,’ etc. 

These two volumes, similar in outward appear- 
ance, are sufficiently alike in character to permit of 
being noticed together. They are intended for chil- 
dren, or, rather, for youth, and the lessons they in- 
culeate are excellent. 

THE LITTLE FOX; or, the Story of Captain Sir 
F. L. M’Clintock’s Arctic Expedition. Written for the 
young. By S. T. C., author of “Little Facts for 
Little People,” etc. The idea of this little book is 
an excellent one. The author has simplified to 
child’s language and to the comprehension of chil- 
dren, the account of the voyage of a well-known 
Arctic explorer in search of the missing expedition 
of Sir John Franklin. The book is one that will 
add still greater interest to that most enchanting of 
studies—geography. 

From CHARLES ScripneR & Oo., New York, 
through Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :-— 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE PUB- 
LICATIONS OF CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO. 
Copies of this catalogue will be sent to any address 
upon application to the publishers, 654 Broadway, 
New York. 

THE QUEENS OF AMERICAN SOCIETY. By 
Mrs. Ellet. Author of “The Women of the Ameri- 
can Revoiution,” “ Women Artists,” etc. This is a 
rambling, gossipy book, somewhat unsatisfactory 
in character, though it presents a great deal of en- 
tertaining matter. Of a numerous array of ladies, 
more or less distinguished, by far the larger portion 
of them belong to the past, while New York claims 
a majority of the whole. The book is illustrated by 
thirteen very fine steel portraits, among which are 
found Mrs. President Polk, Mrs. Harrison Gray 
Otis, Madame Le Vert, and Mrs. Jessie Benton 
Fremont. 

From SHEtpon & Co., New York, through Lip- 
PiIncoTT & Co., Philadelphia :— 

A PARTING WORD. By Newman Hall, LL. B. 
This little book is addressed to those whom the au- 
thor “had the privilege of addressing in America, 
on the great truths of the gospel, but who have not 
decided to yield their hearts at once to the Savior.” 

MEMOIR OF REY. GEO. W. BETHUNE, D. D. 
By Rev. A. R. VAN NEST, D. D. An eloquent 
divine, a cultivated as well as a gifted poet, a scholar 
of no ordinary attainments, and, above all, a genial 
Christian gentleman, few men have gained a more 
distinguished position, or made a more marked im- 
pression upon their contemporaries, than did the 
subject of this memoir. No one but desires to know 
what were the dispositions manifested by such a 
man in his boyhood and youth, what was his train- 
ing, how his natural gifts earliest showed them- 
selves, or by whose influence they were most di- 
rected. We long, too, to know all that we can of 
his maturer habits and peculiarities; to see him, as 
it were, as he saw himeelf, or as he manifested him- 
self to those nearest and dearest to him. It is be- 
cause it in a great measure gratifies such a desire, 
and satisfies such a longing, that we deem the volume 
before us one of rare value and interest. As a me- 
moir, it must be classed among the most pleasing 
works of its kind issued from the American press. 
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From Hurp & Hoventon, New York, through 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

POEMS. By Elizabeth C. Kinney. It would be 
very poor poetry, indeed, that one could not take 
pleasure in reading, if it were enshrined in so neat 
and elegant a volume as this. But, the poetry con- 
tained in it is by no means poor; though, at times, 
we fancy we hear in it echoes of Mrs. Browning’s 
muse, easier to be comprehended, it may be, than 
the original outgivings, yet, after all, somewhat 
feeble echoes, comparatively speaking. Neverthe- 
less there are freshness and vigor in these poems, 
and grace and beauty as well. Many of them have 
already attained a deserved popularity. They can- 
not fail to please the most cultivated taste; and, 
we doubt not, will earn for their author a fair place 
among our women poets. 

From M. Dootapy, New York, through G. W. 
PitTcHER, Philadelphia :— 

LUCIA DARE. A Novel. By Filia, author of 
“Agnes Graham,” etc. This novel, written by a 
Southern lady, is one of considerable power and 
merit. Its characters are well-drawn, and the plot 
is finely conceived. 

From J. E. Triton & Co., Boston :— 

MANNERS; or, Happy Homes and Good Society all 
the Year Round. By Mrs. Hale, authoress of “ Nor- 
wood,” “Distinguished Women,” “The Vigil of 
Love,” etc. etc. The scope of this book is a wide 
one, and its subjects exceedingly varied. The papers 
which compose it—fifty-two in number—range 
through a broad field, yet they all relate in some 
manner to the home circle or to social life. Thus 
we have essays on “How to Shape an American 
Home,” “‘ How to Beautify our Homes,” “ The Home 
Sunday,” “ Requisites of Good Society,” “* Accom- 
plishments of Women,” “ Dinner Parties,” “ Merry 
Christmas,’”’ and many others with equally promis- 
ing titles. Mrs. Hale, from her long participation 
in literary pursuits, and a life-long study of all that 
relates to the well-being and true happiness of wo- 
men, and the proper ordering of homes, is qualified, 
as few women are, to write on these subjects; and 
the book she has prepared ia one which fu'ly sus- 
tains her well-won reputation. A mother can make 
no more profitable present to her daughter than this 
volume, 

From Lea & SHEPARD, Boston :— 

RED CROSS; or, Young America in England and 
Wales, A story of travel and adventure. By Oliver 
Optic. “Red Cross” is the third of the “ Young 
America Abroad” series. It embraces the history 
of the Academy Ship and her consort while in the 
waters of England and Wales, and presents geogra- 
phy in a new and charming form to its juvenile 
readers. 

From Lorre, Boston, through G. W. PircHer, 
Philadelphia :— 

JACK THE GIANT KILLER. Part Second (and 
completion). By Miss Thackeray, author of “The 
Sleeping Beauty in the Wood,” ete. The publisher 
commits an error when he prints “and completion” 
on the title-page of this book. It is part second, and 
but the beginning, of what promises to be a lengthy 
novel, Thus far it is equal to the best of Miss 
Thackeray’s always pleasing contributions to ficti- 
tious literature. 

From Roserts Brotuers, Boston :— 

THE FRIENDSHIPS OF WOMEN. By W. R. 
Alger. The origin of his book appears from Mr. 





Alger’s preface. It was intended as a chapter ina 
larger work; but the subject matter soon expanded 
beyond the destined limits to the size of a separate 
publication. The author deprecates the impression 
left by modern writers, who make love the only feel- 
ing possible or becoming in women. He maintains 
that their friendships have been lasting and nume- 
rous; and his book proves the assertion. A more 
valuable work of reference on the subject could 
hardly have been compiled. His want of space for- 
bids Mr. Alger to dilate; there is only the briefest 
notice of each pair of friends, but the distinguishing 
features of the intimacy are described, and the read- 
ers who wish for details can find them readily in 
biographies. They will be assisted by a careful and 
copious index. The subject is divided into the 
friendships of parents with children, of sisters with 
brothers, of wives with husbands, and of men with 
women generally; then those of women with wo- 
men, as mothers, sisters, and friends. The volume 
concludes with a chapter on “ The Weeds and Duties 
of Woman in this Age,”’ to which we shall refer here- 
after. To any one interested in the topic, or anx- 
ious for the key to a vast amount of interesting 
biography, we can imagine no book more welcome 
than Mr. Alger’s. 

MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF MA- 
DAME RECAMIER. Translated and edited by Miss 
J.M. Luyster. The volume of which this is a trans- 
lation and an abridgment, was published in Paris in 
1859, by the niece of Mme. Récamier. The editress 
says that, while full and interesting, it contained 
many repetitions and much unnecéssary matter; so 
as to require condensation and arrangement as well 
astranslation. So far as we can judge, Miss Luyster 
has done her work well. Her English is graphic 
and idiomatic; and the letters, of which the book is 
mainly composed, are delightful to lovers jof detail. 
Those of Chateaubriand in particular are almost a 
record of the last twenty years of his life. Those 
who would see the influence upon great men of 2 
fascinating, accomplished, intellectual woman, will 
find it in these Letters. 

MY PRISONS. By Silvio Pellico. Silvio Pel- 
lico’s account of his ten’years’ imprisonment has 
long taken rank as an Italian classic. It has been 
translated into English, German, French, and Span- 
ish; in some languages there are several versions. 
The popularity of the narrative is easily accounted 
for. The simple, lucid style, the interesting details, 
the sympathy felt for an Italian patriot combined to 
secure ita welcome. The very effusion and want of 
reticence that appear in every page were pleasant 
to a public weary of Dryasdust biography. Yet, 
strange to say, the English translation has been for 
several years out of print: and the publishers have 
done a real service to literary people in reproducing 
it, with Mr. Sargent’s excellent introduction. They 
have consummated the obligation by the beauty of 
theirworkmanship. Paper, binding, and typography 
are of the very best. A more charming present could 
hardly be given than so admirable a work in so sump- 
tuousagarb. This, and the two books noticed above, 
substantiate the claim of Messrs. Roberts to a style 
of publication rarely equalled. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 

From Leonarp Scort & Co., New York. 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. December, 
1867. This number, though rather grave, is an ex- 
cellent one. The opening paper is a review of Dr. 
Dollinger’s history of heathenism, and the first years 
of thechurch. There is an excellent review of Emer- 
son’s writings, and an account of Frovengal poetry, 
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with extracts that give a fair idea of its music and 
passion. 


From Triton & Co., Boston :— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF HORTICUL- 
TURE. January, 1868. This beautiful magazine 
comes to us for the new year in its accustomed 
excellence of print and paper, and with a table of 
contents to gladden the eye of a gardener. We 
would call special attention to the series upon ‘Old 
and New Homes,” and to the articles upon “ Rhodo- 
dendrons” and “ Fruit Culture.” We cannot con- 
ceive how any horticulturist, or, indeed, any gentle- 
man with a country estate, can deprive himself of 
such invaluable assistance, 

From Groreet W. CurLps, Philadelphia :— 

THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR for December, 
1867, and January, 1868. This little fortnightly sup- 
plies a place that would otherwise be left vacant. 
The literary gossip of both hemispheres, especially 
of this country and of France, announcements of 
forthcoming books, brief obituaries of deceased au- 
thors, etc., make up a most agreeable mélange for 
all who like the personalities of letters. 

From T. S, ARTHUR, Philadelphia :— 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. Edited by T. S. 
Arthur, December and January. In purity of tone, 
variety of interest, and beauty of illustration, this 
little monthly is surpassed by none of its kind; 
while its excellent print and paper will never harm 
the eyes of the little ones. The publisher’s oifers 
for new subscribers are most liberal. 


Godey's A rm-C hair. ‘ 


MARCH, 1868. 


Tus is the third month of the year. Among the 
Romans March was the first month, for when Romu- 
lus divided the year into months he gave to the first 
the name of his supposed father, Mars. Ovid, how- 
ever, observes that the people of {taly had the month 
of March before the time of Romulus, but that they 
placed it very differently, some making it the third, 
some the fourth, some the fifth, and others the tenth 
month of the year. It was in this month that the 
Romans sacrificed to Anna Perenna; that they be- 
gan their comitia; that they adjudged their public 
farms and leases; that the mistresses served their 
slaves at table, as the masters did in the Saturnalia ; 
and that the vestals renewed the sacred fire. The 
month of March was always under the protection 
of Minerva, and always consisted of thirty-one days. 
The ancients held it an unhappy month for marriage, 
as well as the month of May. 

The first illustration we present this month is 
“ Bird Catching.” This plate illustrates the English 
method of catching birds as it has been taken from a 
painting in one of the English galleries. These bird- 
catchers use a large net—some as much as twelve 
yards long, and about two wide; they are spread 
upon the ground and decoy-birds placed in small 
cages, at short distances from the net. The wild 
birds being attracted to the spot, the bird-catcher 
watches his opportunity, and closes them in by a 
sudden pull of the strings which he holds in his 
hands at some distance from the trap. There is great 
anxiety depicted on the countenances of the two 
boys who are watching the trap, while the third boy 
seems bent on some mischief to the lookers-on. 

The next illustration is our usual fine colored 
fashion-plate. 








We also give a handsomely printed plate in blue 
and red, containing a fancy mat, etc. 

And another large extension plate of Fashions and 
other engravings, thirty-nine in number, a feature of 
this magazine that has given great satisfaction. : 

A very pretty engraving of a child rocking her doll 
to sleep. 

Among our illustrations of fancy work will be 
found a new style of tidy, a visiting card basket, 
crochet straps, serviette ring, toilet envelope, needle- 
book, bracelet, dog’s muzzle in crochet, embroidery 
patterns for Bretonne jacket, and a netted kerchief 
for the head. 

The juvenile department is illustrated with some 
useful work for the little folks in which they can 
pass many a pleasant hour. 

A cottage is also given with the plan. 

The reading matter we are sure will give satis- 
faction. 


WE thank the whole press of the United States for 
their unanimous verdict that Gopry’s Lapy’s Book 
is the best publication in the world for ladies. 

THE CHILDREN’S Hour.—We have received from 
Mr. Arthur the volume for 1867 of this delightful pub- 
lication bound. It is a present that can be made to 
a child, assured as you may be that it is a pure gem 
and a beautiful one. A copy of this work should be 
in every family, and by sending us one dollar the 
whole twelve numbers for 1868 will be sent to any 
address. 


GUTEKUNST has sent us some colored photographs, 
which, for beauty, exceed anything of the kind we 
have ever seen, They have all the softness of the 
finest miniatures. One of a well-known gentleman 
of this city is positively superb. On all sides Gute- 
kunst is pronounced the best photographer in the 
city. 


MAKE UP YouRCLUBs according to the terms pub- 
lished on the cover. Remember that the Lapy’s 
Boox is the best work for ladies published in this 
country. Any person with a very little trouble can 
get up a club for the Book. We have frequently 
been so informed by ladies—the work is so popular. 
Clubs must be for the Lapy’s Book alone. 


PostaL Money OrpeER.—A money order for any 
amount from $1 to $20 can be procured for ten cents, 
and for any sum between $20 and #50 for twenty-five 
cents, and full security for its transmission guaran- 
teed. By getting a money order you insure the 
receipt to the publisher of the amount sent. When 
remitting, procure a post-office order or a draft. If 
you cannot procure either, send U. S. or National 
Bank Notes. 


Goop Soap 18s A GREAT DESIDERATUM. The com- 
fort as well as cleanliness of the hands depends upon 
it. To use a bad article will cause the hands to chap 
and make them rough. Colgate, of New York, the 
oldest soap manufacturer in this country, whose ad- 
vertisement isin this number, manufactures the best 
article it has been our fortune to use. He can fur- 
nish any kind of known soap, and of any perfume, 
besides the very celebrated honey and glyctrine. 
Try it. 


PosTaGk on the Lapy’s Book, 24 cents a year, 
payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in advance, 
at the post-office where the Book is received. 

News-dealers may receive their packages at the 
same rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the 
magazine, and may pay separately for each package 
as received. 








. 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


Holloway’s Musical Monthly for March.—A new and 
excellent feature is introduced in this favorite peri- 
odical this month, viz., a department of music ar- 
ranged for violin or flute and piano. The piece given 
in the March number is Gungl’s always admired 
Sounds from Home Waltzes, arranged in an easy 
manner for both instruments. We also give a fine 
operatic arrangement from the new comic opera. The 
Grand Duchesse, which has been the great musical 
success of the winter. The song in the number is 
Bishop’s Chime Again, Beautiful Bells, one of the 
prettiest songs ever published. All this music is just 
such as every piano player is constantly purchasing, 
and every one, therefore, who has a piano in the 
house should subscribe for the Monthly. The terms 
are but #4 per annum, and nearly three-fourths of 
this is given back to the subscriber in a music pre- 
mium, as a reference to the following will show :— 

Music free to all.—For every two new subscribers 
to Holloway’s Musical Monthly for 1868, sent in at 
one time, we give the liberal premium of Five dol- 
lars’ worth of new and fashionable sheet music. 
Piano players and others in every town and village 
in the United States should avail themselves of this 
opportunity to secure a fine lot of new music at a 
very trifling amount of labor, and without any cost. 
There is no person but can easily obtain two or more 
subscribers simply by showing two or three numbers 
to their friends. On receipt of the two names with 
the money (eight dollars) we will forward a cata- 
logue from which to make selections. Sample copies 
of the January, February, and March numbers, to 
make use of in obtaining subscribers will be sent to 
any address on receipt of $1, and three red stamps 
for postage. Address J. Starr Holloway, Publisher 
Musical Monthly, Box Post-Office, Philadelphia. 

New Sheet Music.—O. M. Tremaine, New York, 
publishes Rosa Bell of Lindendell, pretty song, illus- 
trated, 40 cents. Sing to Me, Mother, by Bradbury, 
35. The Little White Cottage, song and chorus, 35. 
The Young Moon, pretty ballad, 35. The Smile 
whose Sweetness Won Me, 30. Only a Baby Small, 
35. Linger, O Gentle Time, by Dempster, 50. Home, 
Sweet Home, to a new melody, 50. The Soldier’s 
Prayer, bass song, 35. Nearest and Dearest, for 
guitar, 30. Marrying a Princess, from the Grand 
Duchesse, 35. 

Also, The Smile, brilliant variations by Pape, 15 
pages, $1 25. Whispering Hope, morceau elegante, 
Hoffman, 75. Do not Heed Her Warning, variations, 
Russell, 50. Romeo and Juliette, from Gounod’s 
new Opera, 50. La Premier Fleur, Valse, 50. La 
Belle Danseuse, Mazourka, 40. Radiant Waltzes. 
very pretty, 50. Marche de Sabre, from the Grand 
Duchesse, 35. Lightning Polka, Pease, 50. 

Also, a new and pretty collection for little folks, 
easily arranged, viz., Mabel Waltzes, 2 numbers, 
Guards Waltzes, 2 numbers, Hilda Waltzes, 2 num- 
bers, Five o’Clock Ronde, You Naughty Girl’s Galop, 
Meet Me in the Lane Schottische, Pretty Little 
Sarah Schottische, Sparkling Polka, Norma, Der 
Freyschutz, Martha, Trab Trab Galop, Sword March 
from the Grand Duchesse, Swinging Schottische, 
King Pippin Polka, and Evangeline March. These 
are all good pieces. Price 20 cents each. 

Just published, Spencer’s Cradle Song (without 
words) beautifully illustrated, 50. Pickwick Polka, 
with splendid portrait of Dickens, 40. Surf Galop, 
fine dancing piece, 35. An Alpine Farewell, very 
pretty nocturne, 30. Teachers of music, schools, 
ete., supplied with any music published, at the regu- 
lar discount, All are invited to communicate with 
us, Catalogues gratis. Address as above, 

J. Stare HoLtoway. 





Great AMERICAN Tea Company.—The principle 
upon which this enterprising company was started 
was to import direct from China and Japan, and in 
immense quantities, all the teas they offered for 
sale. By thus avoiding the necessity of the various 
commissions and other expenses which increase the 
price of teas obtained by consumers by the ordinary 
method, through the hands of seven or eight different 
grades of speculators in the article—between the 
tea-plantation and the teapot—and by the immensity 
of their purchases of whole cargoes, consigned 
directly to them, this useful company are enabled 
to supply the public, not only with unadulterated 
teas of the best brands, but at much lower rates 
than was formerly possible. That the people recog- 
nize this truth may be easily seen, by a visit to the 
crowded trade mart of the company, 31 and 33 Vesey 
Street, corner of Church. Fifty per cent. is often 
the amount of saving resulting from purchasing ‘the 
fine, fresh teas imported by the Great American Tea 
Company.—Commercial Pathfinder, N. Y. City. 


Mr. Gopey: I am the eldest of twelve children, the 
sixth of whom to-day passes his fiftieth birthday. A 
few years ago I proposed that, as the married bro- 
thers and sisters could, eewpa sf to custom, have a 
pleasant and profitable time celebrating their sugar, 
paper, wooden, earthen, tin, China, silver, and golden 
weddings; those who were single, should enliven 
themselves and be enlivened by celebrating their 
birthdays in a similar manner, commencing the sugar 
at eighteen es of —. Several lively birthdays 
have passed in our family since the adoption of this 
plan, and great has been the searching for suitable 
golden presents, resulting not only in choosing the 
pure gold in plain and simple forms, but books with 
golden titles, as ‘‘ The Golden Legend,” etc. If you 
think, as I do, that the adoption of this plan may 
throw a little liveliness and appreciation into some 
lonely lives, you are at liberty to make the above 
sentiments oo in any form you may prefer. 

our friend, R. D 


WE are constantly receiving complaints from sub- 
scribers about borrowers. They say their neighbors 
subscribe to a cheap magazine, and then propose to 
exchange for reading with the Lapy’s Boox. This 
is simply a genteel swindle. 


SineuLaR EpitTarxs.—In Bothwell Churchyard, 
England, there is a singular epitaph on a black- 
smith :-— 


“ My sledge and hammer lie reclin’d, 
My bellows too, have lost their wind, 
My fire ’s extinct, my forge decay’d, 
My vice is in the dust all laid ; 
My coal is spent, my iron gone, 
My nails are drove, my work is done, 
My fire-dried corpse lies here at rest, 
My soul, smoke like, soars to be blest.”’ 


*There is a singular inscription in Enfield Church- 
yard, England, on the tomb of John White, who 
was surveyor to the New River Company :— 


“Here lies John White, who day by day 
On river works did use much clay, 
Is now himself turning that way, 
If not to clay, yet dust will come, 
Which to preserve takes little room 
Although inclosed in this great tomb.” 


Epitaph inachurehyard near Salisbury, England :— 


“On Richard Button, Esq. 
“Oh! Sun, Moon, Stars, and ye celestial Poles : 
Are graves then dwindled into Button Holes?” 


“Which is the deepest, the longest, the broadest. 
and the smallest grave in this churchyard ?”’ said 
a pedestrian to his companion, while meditating 
among the tombs at Esher. 

- y,” replied he, “it is that in which Miles But- 
ton is buried ; for it ls Miles below the sod, Miles in 
length, Miles in breadth, and yet after all itis but 
a Button Hole.” 
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A Few WorDs ABOUT THE GREBE.—With the hope 
that some of our lady readers may feel interested in 
the history of a bird which supplies them with one 
of the prettiest and most chaste materials for dress 
decoration which has for many years been fashiona- 
ble, we have selected an article which gives a short 
account of the Grebe :— 


“It is a web-footed bird, faagpeane og ag marsh 
land in the vicinity of ponds and lakes, where it 
feeds on water-insects, mollusks, and small fish, 
varied with such vegetable diet as the water may 
p-oduce. There are many kinds of grebe, forthe 
most part commoner on the continent of Europe, in 
Asia, and America, than they are in the British 
Isles. These are the crested grebe (Podiceps crista- 
tus), the tufted grebe (P. cornatus), and the eared 
grebe (P. auritus), all bearing much general resem- 
blance to each other, but marked about the head 
with very distinct characteristics of the species. It 
is probable that the feather trimming sold for dress 
is obtained from some of these foreign kinds, as the 
little grebe or dabchick (P. minor), the most common 
of our native grebes, is, we imagine, too small to 
supply the large demand there —— is for grebe 
feathers. The brown plumage which blends so softly 
with silvery white in the grebe skin, is from this 
bird’s neck, head, and the upper on of its body, the 
belly and breast being of pure white. Our dabchick 
is a lovely and most interesting little creature, by 
far the smallest of its kind. She is a careful mother, 
hiding her eggs (which are white, and five or six in 
—— with grass and reeds whenever she leaves 

e nest. 

“The little grebe has no dislike to the haunts of 
man, and is easily tamed; for this reason it is a 
very desirable occupant of ornamental ponds and 
lakes, where it may be made as familiar as a domes- 
tic fowl. One of these birds was kept many years 
since at a scientific institution in England; here, in 
a large tank, the little creature used to amuse the 
visitors, quite undisturbed by the crowds of persons 
attracted by its pretty gambols. The grebe is more 
interesting as a pet than are the generality of orna- 
mental water-fowl which float about almost motion- 
less on the glassy water, simply — our admi- 
ration by swimming in a stately manner to the bank 
for their daily food. Not so the dabchick, which is 
a droll little fellow, constantly, and one could almost 
fancy purposely, amusing one with its games at hide 
and seek, darting under water with strange rapidity, 
and often ay so long out of sight that one 
almost fears the little rogue may have disappeared 
altogether, when it pops up again with a saucy look, 
as much as to say, ‘Here we are again.’ The little 
grebe likes for its home « pretty water garden, with 
a banks, reeds, water lilies, ranuncule, pond- 
plantain, and such like. Should’an island be in the 
pond, our pets would doubtless soon be tempted to 
establish a colony of grebes on our park, lake, or 
—_ so near our dwelling as the ornamental garden 
pond.” 


Wry Lapres SHOULD READ NEWSPAPERS.—The 
Albany Times says it is a great mistake in educatin 
a young lady to keep her time and attention devot 
to only the fashionable literature of theday. If you 
would qualify her for conversation, you must give 
her something to talk about, give her education with 
the actual world and its transpiring events. U 
her to read newspapers and become familiar with 
the present character and improvement of our race. 
History is of some importance ; but the past world is 
dead—we have nothing to do with it. ur thoughts 
and our concerns should be for the present world, to 
know what it is and improve the condition of it. 
Let her have an intelligent opinion, and be able 
to sustain intelligent conversation concerning the 
mental, moral, and religious improvement of our 
times. Let the gilded annuals and poems on the cen- 
tre-table be kept part of the time covered with 
weekly and daily journals. Let the whole family, 
men, women, and children, read the newspapers. 


InstTRvUcT your son well yourself, or others will 
instruct him ill for you. o child goes altogether 
untaught—send him to the school of wisdom, or he 
will go himself to the rival academy kept by the lady 
with the cap and bells. There is always teaching 
going on of some sort, just as in fields vegetation is 
never idle. 





“THE PrRoov-SHEET.”—We have received the 
January number of this periodical from the publish- 
ers, Messrs. Collins & M’Leester, 705 Jayne Street, 
Philadelphia. It is ably edited by Mr. E. H. Mun- 
day, who displays rare abilities in his task. This 
periodical contains an amount of information that 
will be of great service to printers and publishers 
throughout the country. The present number has a 
supplement of two valuable tables—one giving the 
quantity of paper required to print a job of from 50 
to 10,000 copies; the other a table of signatures. 
These can be cut apart and hung up in the office. 
Messrs. Collins & M’Leester are prepared to furnish 
everything necessary for the completing a first-class 
printing-office. Their able superintendent, Mr. Mun- 
day, being a practical printer, is fully competent to 
give all information to those who may favor them 
with a call. 


AMERICA NO PLACE FOR Foois.—In a lecture 
lately delivered before the London Farmers’ Club, 
Mr. James Howard, the well-known manufacturer of 
implements, of Bedford, England, made the following 
pointed remarks concerning his experiences in a 
recent visit to the United States :— 


“He said he had been profoundly impressed with 
the happiness, prosperity, energy, intelligence, and 
self-government of the American people. He won- 
«dered that so many people are willing to remain in 
the Old World, without a chance to rise, with hardly 
achance toexist. If the United States were crowded 
as England is, the population would be nearly a 
thousand millions. In reply, however, to the ques- 
tion whether he thought large and opulent English 
farmers would do well to send out their sons to 
America, he remarked that one of the first memo- 
randa which he made in his diary after seeing the 
United States was, that it was no use to send a fool to 
America.” Mr. Howard hit the nail on the head, 


Wry the Empress of Austria did not return the 
visit of the Empress of the French. The latter was 
deficient in etiquette. 


“The manner in which kings and queens meet 
each other was curiously illustrated at the imperial 
meeting at Salsburg. Napoleon kissed the gloved 
hand of the Austrian Empress, but Francis Joseph 
simply gave Eugénie’s hand a formal touch with his 
own. ‘fore the Imperial party had spent the first 
half hour together, other details occurred which 
have all been carefully preserved by the gossips of 
the court. It will be remembered that the toilet 
worn by the Empress Eugénie was of the most ap- 
proved and fashionable make, half mourning of the 
most delicate tint of gray, ornamented with jet, out 
of compliment to the memory of Maximilian—a 
visiting morning costume, out of compliment to the 
hour—a short petticoat, reaching just below the 
ankle, surmounted by a shorter one of the same 
material; half-high tight-fitting boots of lilac kid, 
with sparkling jet tassels, and a long cane in her 
hand, according to the fashion adopted at the French 
Court on all occasions of travelling or villegiatura. 
The whole aspect of the wearer was charming, light 
and stylish in the highest degree. The Empress 
Elizabeth, on the contrary, wore long sweepin, 
skirts, with a total absence of all ornament. A ric 
veil of black lace, ny tpn arranged, with a cor- 
net of jet, fell from the small bonnet over the neck 
and on either side of the face—the whole toilet, by 
its severe simplicity, affording a striking contrast 
to that of her Imperial visitor. But just as she was 
entering the carriage, where the Empress Eugénie 
was already seated, his Majest , Francis Joseph, 
touched her wrist and exclaimed rather abruptly : 
‘Take care, madam, your feet are visible.’ The 
words happening to catch the ear of the Imperial 
lady to whom they were not addressed, caused her 
to color ame eee ut, of course, no other outward 
sign of comprehension of their meaning was made 
manifest. 


What sort of a throat is the best fora singer to 
reach the high notes with? A soar thro:t. 
When is a lawyer strongest? When he is fee-blegt, 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PALAIS ROYAL, the residence 
of Prince Napoleon, by a Paris correspondent:— 


“ The other eng I found myself with a party of for- 
eigners within the Palais Royal, whose doors have 
been long closed to the public. As we passed through 
the salons and galleries, the events of history rose up 
before us like spectres evoked by the sound of our 
footsteps. What fétes, what revolutions, what death 
scenes, the old Palais-Cardinal has witnessed ; yet, 
in spite of the part it has played in history, it can 
scarcely ever be an historical monument, but will 
preserve to the last its reputation of a temple of 
leasure. History has passed through it a hundred 
imes, but has never sat down within its precincts— 
perhaps because no one ever offered it a chair. 

“The palace and its inner garden, surrounded by 
rows of shops under colonnades, what a story they 
have to tell! All the Paris of Balzac is concentrated 
in the life of the Palais Royal. Nearly all the actors 
in his comédie humaine have one day or other crossed 
that strange stage, lighted by all the passions, where 
all Europe has passed—where a great crowd, laugh- 
ing, screaming, and panting in its brilliance and 
wretchedness, has come and gone. 

“The Restoration was one of the brightest mo- 
ments of the Palais Royal; all Paris met, talked, 
lounged, and played there; it was what the boule- 
vard is now—more still, for the boulevard is buta 
street, while the inclosed garden of the Palais Royal 
was a salon, A writer of the time calls it a séjour 
enchanté, and ad’s that if a young man, possessed of 
twenty summers and an income of 50,000 francs, were 
there, he could desire nothing more. 

“T doubt whether the young man would be as 
happy nowadays; but the interior of the palace, after 
its many changes and vicissitudes, is most charming 
again, and full of artistic beauties. A gallery, deco- 
rated in the Pompeian style, and containing an 
excellent collection of ancient pictures, leads into 
Prince Napoleon’s beautiful 7 and to a little 
sanctuary, wherein are six splend d busts of Napo- 
leon L., surrounded by the simple blue-covered furni- 
ture which once stood in the room where he was 
born. The first bust shows the beautiful young face 
of the scholar at Brienne; next, the energetic head 
of the young man, in revolutionary dress; then the 

eneral; the emperor, crowned with laurels; farther, 

he exile at Elba; then the prisoner at St. Helena; 
and on a cushion the mask of the dead man’s face. 
The man’s whole history is written in these marbles. 
Next is a delightful summer salon, adorned with 
four landscapes, painted by our best-loved modern 
artists, and bright and sunny as the room. I should 
keep you hours if I were to linger amidst the luxury 
and treasures of all the rooms, the curiosities and 
gems inthe Venetian cabinets, the panoplies of arms, 
and the boudoir of the Princesse overlooking a hang- 
ing garden on the roof of the public sr below. 
We will only pause to look upon Clesinger’s exqui- 
site busts of Rachel as Tragedy and Mt rng the 
marvellous forehead and the firm exquisite lines of 
the mouth so tell the intense passion of Tragedy, 
that I scarcely recognized her smiling under her 
wreath of flowers; and I am told that it was only in 
intimacy that the sunny side of her character shone 
out and could be appreciated. A gentleman asked 
an old servant in attendance in which room Riche- 
lieu had died, and which was the boudoir where the 
Regent fell, struck with apoplexy. ‘Richelieu? The 
Regent? repeated the white-haired domestic; ‘I 
have been thirty-four years in this palace, and have 
never heard of ces messieurs,’ We left the old man 
in his happy ignorance. 

“ On reading the other day of Ingres, the old painter 
and much-loved master who has just passed from 
among us, I met with a characteristic anecdote—an 
ineident wherein originated the friendship between 
him and Auber which was to bind them in close inti- 
macy for sixty-two years. Auber had recomposed 
the old opera of ‘ Julie,’ and while assisting at the 
rehearsal of his work he perceived a first violin in 
the orchestra whose bow was wandering absently 
over the strings, while the musician was intently 
contemplating the actress who was filling the part 
of Julie. Auber approached him and said, menage 
‘Monsieur, will you be kind enough to follow the 
music? You are not quite in time.’ 

“*That is very possible, monsieur. But look, I beg 
of you, at that young actress. What a perfect pro- 
file; what graceful symmetry of form! The painter 
is stronger in me than the musician, and when an 





exquisite model comes before my eyes, my admira- 
tion bursts out and deafens me.’ 

“The first violin was Ingres, In after years, when 
the painter triumphed and was celebrated, he stiil 
kept a pleasant souvenir of the musician, and was 
often prouder of his violin playing than of his great- 
est works. E. DE * * #» 

Tue GREEK Bep.—I do not know that thereis any 
form of bedstead, from the four poster to the French, 
which may not be found descri by writers or re- 

resented in works ofart, Ulysses manufactured one 
or himself of olive wood inlaid with = and ivory. 
The bed rested sometimes on boards laid across the 
frame, on thongs of ox hide stretched over one 
another, or on a netting of cord. Plato speaks of 
bedsteads made of solid silver; Athenzus describes 
them as made of ivory and embossed with beautifully 
wrought figures; and Lucian has them veneered 
with Indian tortoise-shell, inlaid with gold. In Thes- 
saly beds were stuffed with fine grass. According to 
Atheneus, effeminate gentlemen sometimes slept on 
beds of sponge. Fashionable people in Athens slept 
under eoverlets of dressed peacock skins, with the 
feathers on. Clearchus, the author of a treatise on 
sleep, describes the bed of a Paphian prince in such 
a way that one can hardly keep his eyes open while 
reading of it. ‘Over the soft mattresses, supported 
by a silver-footed bedstead, was flung a short grained 
Sardinian carpet of the most expensive kind, 
coverlet of downy texture succeeded, and upon this 
was cast a costly counterpane of Amorginiau pur- 
ple. Cushions variegated with the richest purple 
supported his head, while two soft Dorian pillows 
of pale pink gently raised his feet.” 

ne of the atest impfovements introduced by 
the Greeks into the art of sleeping was the practice 
of undressing before going to bed—a thing unheard 
of until hit upon by their inventive genius. Bed- 
coverings were often perfumed with fragrant es- 
sences from the East, ounterpanes were not only 
perfumed, but embroidered with figures of animals 
and men. The luxury of laziness was celebrated by 
Ephippus :— 
“How I delight 

To roll upon the dainty coverlets 

Breathing the perfume of the rose, and steeped 

In tears of myrrh !” 


Theocritus speaks of 
“ Oarpets of purple, softer far than sleep, 
Woven in WMilesian looms.” 

Very Trve.—Young men and young women are 
not content that oe begin as their fathers 
and mothers began before them, with a limited in- 
come, and’a power of restraining their wants, so as to 
suit their —are expenditure to the money they 
have to lay out. ey have been accustomed in the 
homes of their parents to enjoy comforts and luxu- 
rtes which were the accumulated result of the gath- 
erings of years; and they appear to expect that, 
when they start for themselves in business of their 
own, they should be surrounded by all the good 
things that they have had before—in fact, that they 
should set out from the point to which their seniors 
have attained through lapse of time and long-con- 
tinued careful management. 


In some countries it is an act of reverence to wear 
nothing on the head. Our ladies are becoming very 
reverential, 


REGISTERED LETTERS. We again proclaim that 
we are not responsible for losses, even when an affida- 
vit is sent, for money sent in registered letters. All 
the losses that have occurred this season have been 
from letters that were registered. Is it not plain 
enough? You say at once to a post-office thief, there 
is money in this letter. For the twenty cents you 
pay, a draft could be procured that would be per- 
fectly safe. No person has as yet ever received the 
money lost in a registered letter. Many persons 
suppose that the department is responsible, but they 
are not. 


One of the gardners to the Queen, in London, it 
has been discovered, has brought "=. five children, 
on 4 slary of less than #3 a week. The fact is con- 
sidered creditable only to the gardener. 
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SOME HINTS. 


In remitting, try to procure a draft, and don’t fai) 
to indorse it; or a Post-office order. 

Address L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, Pa. That is 
sufficient. 

If a lady is the writer, always prefix Mrs. or Miss 
to her signature, that we may know how to address 
a reply. ‘ 

Town, County, and State, always in your letter. 

If you want your book sent to another post-office, 
state to what office it is sent to at the time you write. 

When a number of the Lapy’s Book is not re- 
ceived, write at once for it; don’t wait until the end 
of the year. 

When inclosing money, do not trust to the sealing 
matter on an envelope, but use a wafer in addition. 

Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. Address 
“Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia.” 

When you send money for any other publication, 
we pay it over to the publisher, and there our re- 
sponsibility ceases. 

We can always supply numbers for back years. 

Subscriptions may commence with any number of 
the year. 

Let the names of the subscribers and your own 
signature be written so that they can be easily made 
out. 


LeEecHES AS OLERKS OF THE WEATHER.—“ Is it 
going to be a fine day?” is a question which, at this 
season of out-door enjoyment, is frequently upon our 
lips. If we have made arrangements for a picnic 
or for a no less enjoyable ramble in search of wild 
flowers or insects, it is, to say the least of it, un- 
satisfactory, when our first morning peep out of the 
window is met by a dull sky or a heavy bank of 
clouds. If it rained we should feel disappointed, but 
the uncertainty is even more trying. ow, in such 
cases, we doubtless feel how useful would be the in- 
formation obtainable from the Clerk of the Weather 
office, did that functionary exist; but, as that source 
of weather-knowledge is denied us, we must look 
around and see if Nature, the truest Lady Bountiful 
extant, has notin some measure supplied the defi- 
ciency. As usual, we find provided for us the ver 
things we require; and these little leeches, sluggis 
though they seem now, are Clerks of the Weather in 
wt sooth. The apparatus necessary for observing 

heir predictions is very simple ; it consists of a glass 
jar, with stones and a shell or two at the bottom, and 
a few sprays of Anacharis; the water must not reach 
the top of the vessel by at jeast two inches, A tight- 
fitting wirework cover must be placed over the toe, 
as the leeches soon escape, especially in stormy wea- 
ther. The water should be changed once in ten days 
during the summer; and once in three weeks during 
the winter. Asa rule, during fine and wet weather, 
the leeches remain at the bottom of the vessel. When 
a change is slowly approaching, they move upwards, 
twenty-four hours, or at times thirty-six hours, in 
advance of it. Whena storm is rapid approaching, 
the leeches become very restless, aod rise quickly ; 
while before a thunder-storm they pass entirely out 
of the water. When the change occurs, they become 
still, at the bottom of the vessel; but if, under such 
circumstances, they rise again or keep above the 
water, length or violence of storm is indicated. If 
the leeches rise during a continuance of east wind, 
wind rather than rain is to be expected. Whena 
storm comes direct from a distance, we shall observe 
the rapid rising and restlessness alluded to above; 
but much shorter notice—from four to six hours— 
will be given. When heavy rain or high wind is to 
be —ae the leeches are also restless and keep 
out of the water, but their movements are much less 
rapid. It is advisable to keep the vessel in a tempe- 
rature as even as possible. When the temperature 
falls below 48 degrees, the leeches cease to indicate 
any change; they become quite torpid, or, in other 
words, hybernate pro tem. Ina small jar, at a tem- 
perature above 75 degrees, the excessive heat may 
cause them to rise; otherwise they would be quiet. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—Persons wishing information 
about any of the articles advertised in our Book 


must address the advertiser. 





* 
Poncu gives a graphic account of the machinery 
used to produce a conundrum, The party is sup- 
posed to be waiting for the announcement of dinner. 


Bold Sy ety an awkward silence). Have 
you (to Young Lady) have you ever read Hiawatha? 

Young Lady (timidly feeling that something or 
other depends upon her reply). Yes. (Fearing she 
may be called uy ‘n for a quotation, adds): But 
‘twas a long time ago. 

Bold Somebody (leading up to his joke, gently). 
The name of the heroine was, as you remember, 
Minnie-haha, the laughing water. 

Young va Ar a liking to commit herself). Well— 

Bold Somebody (observing that his conversation 
attracts generai attention). I dare say she was 
called by her savage intimates, Minnie. 

(A few people tittered, ha! ha! ha!) 

Bold Somebody. Well, if a cannibal had eaten this 
heroine (every one listening), why would he be like 
a small portrait? 

pomeg wats Copecting). If a cannibal had—what? 

Bold Somebody (says it again). 

Sey | Lady. Ah yes! Is ita riddle? 

Bold Somebody (pleasantly). Yes. 

Various People (pretending to have thought over 
it, and wondering when dinner will be ready). I 
don’t know. 

Lady of the House (politely). What is the answer, 
Mr. Somebody? 

Bold Somebody (repeating the point). He would 
be like a small portrait, because he’d be a Minnie 
chewer. 

(Curious sensation felt by everybody). Bold some- 
body smiles at his boots, 


ENTER SERVANT. 


Servant preny. distinctly). Dinner mum. 
Relief of guests. Exit omnes, 


Mope SpPeecuH which may be found useful :— 
A Bridegroom’s Speech—‘ The Health of the Bride- 
groom and Bride.” 


My Frienps: Of myself at this most mystic hour 
I will say 7 o; but I will thank you for 
my wife. Wife! lissful monosyllable! A blended 
harmony of all earth’s music! ife that calls up, 
as with an enchanter’s wand, the homestead and the 
hearts; the kettle singing, rejoicingly singing, on 
the bar, and the cat sleeping, profoundly sleeping, 
on the rug; a word that intensifies so many mean- 
ings! The callof butcher, and baker, and milk below, 
and a quarter’s rent, and water-rate, and the taxes. 
Ladies and gentlemen, when I only glance at the 
wedding ring on my wife’s finger—that ring and 
that finger which it has been the summit of my bliss 
this en to bring together, when I look upon 
that simple bit of golden wire, it seems to me that, 
in the words of the bard of Avon, “I have put a 
girdle round about the world ;” a world of beauty 
and truth, of constancy and love. When I look at 
that ring—and how can I help looking at it?—does 
not its brightness fascinate and chain me? Yes, I 
will repeat it—I am proud to repeat—chain me? 
When I look at that ring, am I not reminded of the 
circle of domestic duties, a circle even and complete 
and without a flaw ; a circle harmonious with golden 
utterance; a circle of purity without alloy ; a never- 
ending still beginning round of earthly happiness? 
My friends, when the honeymoon is over—not that 
it ever will be over with my own—own—(here give 
the bride’s names, Arabella or Dorcas, as the name may 
be)—and myself (for we propose to enjoy twelve 
honeymoons every year of our lives); when I enter 
my house—and here let us return due thanks to my 
honored father-in-law who has furnished that unpre- 
tending mansion with equal taste and liberality, 
though he will forgive me in this confiding hour 
when the heart swells and the tongue will speak, i 
I jocosely observe to him that the house has a wine- 
cellar, and that his taste in tawny port is unexcep- 
tionable ; when, I say, I enter my house, and for the 
first time sinking in my arm-chair, place my slippered 
feet upon my rug—that rug worked by certain hands 
with heart’s ease and roses—I shall say to myself, 
here is my paradise and here (here look at the bride 
very passionately) and here my Eve. 

A TAX on babies is the newest thing that the 
Turkish ministers have devised. Mothers’ ——- 
on this question, if canvassed, would not be compli- 
mentary to the Sultan. 
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PEcULIARITIES OF AUTHORS.—Homer, it is said, 
had such an aversion to natural music, that he 
could never be prevailed on to walk along the banks 
of a murmuring brook; nevertheless, he sang his 
own ballads, though not in the character of a men- 
dicant, as recorded by Zoilus. 

Virgil was so fond of salt that he seldom went 
without a box-full in his pocket, which he made use 
of from time to time as men of the present day use 
tobacco. 

Handel was such a miser that at the very time he 
was in receipt of £50 a night from the Opera he was 
frequently known to wear a shirt for a month to 
save the expense of washing. 

Samuel Rogers was an inveterate punster, albeit 
from his poetry one might suppose him to have 
been one of the gravest men in Christendom. He 
had one peculiarity that distinguished him from all 
poets, past, present, and to come, viz., £300,000. 

Young wrote his “ Night Thoughts” with a skull 
and a candle in it before him. is own skull was 
luckily in the room, or very little aid would have 
been yielded by the other. 

It is said that Dryden em cupped and phy- 
sicked previous to a grand effort at tragedy. 

Bembo had a desk with forty divisions, through 
which his sonnets passed in succession before they 
were published, and at each transition they received 
correction. 

Milton used to sit leaning back obliquely in an 
easy chair, with his leg flung over the elbow of it. 
He frequently composed lying in bed in the morn- 
ing; but when he could not sleep, and lay. awake 
whole nights, not one verse could he make. At 
other times his unpremeditated lines flowed easily 
with a certain impetus; then, whatever the hour, 
he rang for his daughter to commit them to paper. 
He would sometimes dictate forty lines in a breath, 
and then reduce them to half the number. These 
may appear trifles, but such trifies assume a sort of 
greatness when related of what is great. 


Surrosep CHARMS AGAINST Evin. — Amongst 
other charms against evil may be named that of our 
ancestors, who, when eating eggs, were careful to 
break the shells, lest the witches should use them 
to their disadvantage. We do the same for a similar 
reason ; it is accounted he agen | to leave them whole. 
They avoided cutting their nails on Friday, because 
bad luck would follow; but we have improved upon 
aoe practice, and lay down the whole t eory as fol- 

ows :— 


“Out your nails on Monday, cut them for news; 
Jut them on Tuesday, a new pair of shoes; 
Cut them on Wednesday, eut them for health; 
Jut them on Thursday, cut them for wealth ; 
Cut them on Friday, cut them for woe; 
Cut them on Saturday, a journey you Hi £0; 
Cut them on Sunday, you ’ll cut them for evil, 
For all the next week you’ll be ruled by the devil.” 


Most grandmothers will exclaim “‘God bless you!’ 

when they hear a child sneeze, and they sum up the 

philosophy of the subject with the following lines, 

——— used to delight the writer in days of his child- 
ood :— 


“Sneeze on a Monday, you sneeze for danger; 
Sneeze on a Tuesday, you kiss a stranger ; 
Sneeze on a Wednesday, you sneeze for a letter ; 
Sneeze on a Thursday, for something better ; 
Sneeze on a Friday, you sneeze for sorrow ; 
Sneeze on a Sat y, your sweetheart to-morrow ; 
Sneeze on a Sunday, your safety seek 
The devil will have you the whole of the week 3” 


These lines may be taken either as charms or spells 
to produce the effect predicted, or as omens of warn- 
ings of the results to follow. In most parts of Lan- 
eashire it is customary for children to repeat the 
following invocation every evening on going to bed, 
of fter saying the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ 


“Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on; 
There are four corners to my bed, 
And four angels overspread, 
Two at the feet, two at the head. 


If any ill thing me betide, 

Beneath your wings my body hide, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed that llieon. Amen.” 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

We wish to impress upon our friends how much 
can be done with a little care and trouble, and a 
trifling outlay of money, to beautify their homes 
and make them attractive, not only to their own 
families, but to all around them; we are frequently 
in receipt of letters like the following, from which 
we make a few extracts :— 

“PLEASANT Ringe, OnTI0. 

Last year I purchased of you quite a collection of 

arden and flower seeds. y flowers were the won- 


er of the community, and a great source of pleasure 
to myself and family. Mrs. A. J.P.” 


“ SaGinaw, Mion. 
The seeds you sent me last year gave satisfaction ; 
some of the plants, grown from seed you sent me, 
took the first premium at our county fair. S.B. W. 


Much can be done to beautify the garden, with a 
judicious selection of Annuals raised from seed, all 
of which can now be sown, at the South, in the open 
borders, and at the North, in a hot-bed, or in boxes 
placed in a sunny window. Let the soil be light and 
fine, and be careful not to cover the seeds too deep, 
this is a fruitful cause of failure in the germina- 
tion of seeds. See Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1868, 
page 36, 

The following species, with their new and im- 
proved varieties, are always desirable, and, indeed, 
indispensable to keep up a continuous bloom. Ger- 
man Asters, Antirrhinume, Germon Balsams, Candy- 
tuft, Canna, Clarkia, Convolvulus, Coreopsis, Delphi- 
nium, Gaillardia, Lobelia, Momordica, Nasturtium, 
Pansy, Phloxz-Drummondt, Petunia, Portulaca, Pinks, 
Sweet Mignonette, Sweet Peas, Sweet Scabious, German 
Ten Week Stocks, Thunbergia, Verbena, Double Zinnia, 
Assortments can be made up from the above from 
one to five dollars. 

In addition to the above there is a large variety 
of bedding-cut plants, grown from cuttings, neces- 
sary to complete the garden, such as: Roses, Verbe- 
nas, Geraniums, Fuchsia, Lantana, Salvia, Chrysanthe- 
mum, Phlox, etc., of which we shall refer to in an- 
other number, a complete list of which will be found 
in Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1868. Mailed to all 
applicants upon the receipt of a postage stamp. 

Address HENRY A. DREER, 
Seedsman and Florist, 714 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE way 4 new style of skirt that has come into 
fashion was invented, is thus described :— 

“ A Brooklyn hatter, for amusement, promised his 
wife that he would make her a skirt—such as never 
was before known. He took some felt, and adopting 
the a process by which felt hats are made, he 
stretched the material over a frame and beat it in 
successive layers till a thick, full-sized seamless 
skirt was made, impervious to rain or damp, warm 
and not heavy. It was regarded vs a wonder by the 
ladies of New York, and more were demanded, until 
an immense factory has been opened, one hundred 
hands employed, and the demand cannot be sup- 
plied.” 

ARTICLES were exhibited at the Paris Exposition 
apparently made of meerschaum, but manufactured 
entirely out of potatoes, prepared in a peculiar man- 
ner by a chemical process. Turnips treated in the 
same way furnish an excellent imitation of stag’s 
horn, which can be cut into thin plates for veneering, 
and rendered as flexible as leather by soaking in 
glycerine or water. Carrots, similarly prepared, 
make an imitation coral. 

ALL letters and offerings of music must be ad- 
dressed to J. Starr Holloway, editor Musical De- 
partment of the Lapy’s Book, 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 





CARD-BOARD TOYS. 


CARD-BOARD will be found extremely convenient 
in making almost —t in toy furniture and 
decoration; but in addition to this, a small cutting- 
board, made of rather hard wood, should be provided, 
a sharp-pointed penknife, and flat ruler. Compasses, 
box of colors, and a black lead-pencil, will be re- 
quired for the more finished works. Some gum dis- 
solved in warm water is also necessary, or a bottle 
of adhesive mucilage may be procured, together 
with a brush, which is extremely clean and conve- 
nient for fixing the various parts together. Where 
any wood-work is used, a little glue dissolved in hot 
water will be found to be the best. 


TO FURNISH A DOLL’S HOUSE WITH CARD-BOARD TOYS. 


Fig. 1. 
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For a Table, cut out with your knife half through 
the dotted lines in Fig. 2; bend downwards all the 


e Fig. 2. | 


























dotted lines, and you will have a perfect table. To 
form the Chairs, cut out the outer form of the dia- 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


a, 




















gTam, Fig. 2, and in between the back rails with 
our knife; bend downwards the sides and legs, and 
urn the back upwards to form the chair, Fig. 1. 





A Fireplace may also be cut out the shape of the 
annexed diagram, the inside portions with a pen- 
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knife; to form the dotted sides double over from the 
dotted lines, and from the top dotted lines down- 
wards, 


Fig. 1. 








For the Bed cut out the form of Fig. 2; double over 
for sides and legs the dotted lines downwards, and 


Fig. 2. 
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for the back upwards at the dotted lines, and for the 
canopy at the top, double inwards the dotted lines, 
and it will form the bed, Fig. 1. 
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VENETIAN VILLA. 
Designed expressly for Godey's Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hoses, Architect, Philadelphia. 











Tre above design is one of those im- 
posing kinds of buildings fully up to the 
advanced tastes of the age. It is a design 
where elegance of details and fine propor- 
tion of parts are indispensable. It would 
loek well upon a headland looking out 
upon a bay, with gentle sloping surround- 
ings. Much money is wasted yearly in 
ineffective ornament and badly-propor- 
tioned buildings illy adapted to the situa- 
tion and surrounding scenery. Buildings 
should always be proportioned according 
to the open or close character of the view, 
as well as the distance to be seen from. 
In designing a building, two things must 
be borne in mind; one, that it is to be 
looked at; the other, that it is to be 
looked from. Its details must possess 
boldness, so that in distance no confusion 
may occur, and that its appearance may 
not be mean and bare when viewed clogely, 
and prove satistactory. 

After all is given that can be said upon 
the subject of style, proportion, and me- 
chanical finish, the whole reduces itself 
te a common sense point, what will the 
house bring if the sale of it becomes ne- 
cessary or desirable? Has it the appear- 
ance of value equal to the sum expended 
upon it, or not? and have all the orna- 














ments been the best forits ornamentation, 
or mere appendages giving relief to funds 
but not to the design? 
The scenery around a situation demands 
particular attention. Although a situa- 
tion should have all the natural beauty 
08sible, nevertheless, a natural scene may be greatly 
mproved by art, with an outlay of time and expense. 
Plan of First Story.—A conservatory, 16 feet 6 inches 
by 21 feet; B parlor, 16 by 31 feet 6 laches ; C vesti- 
bule, 12 by 12 feet; 'D hall, 12 feet wide; E sitting- 
room, 25 feet 6 inches by 16 feet 3 inches; F library, 
11 by 6 feet; G dining-room, 14 feet 9 inches by 28 
feet; H store-room, 10 by 10 feet ; I kitchen, 18 by 18 
feet; J scullery, 11 by 18 feet; K L porch; M N side 
porch. 
Isaac H, Hopss & Son, Architects, 
Office, 436 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Post-Office Box, No. 1383. 
Proressor Prercr, of Harvard University, kindly 
informs us that the sun will still last 20,000,000 years. 





N 


Tue Question oF QuesTions.—All ladies know 
by instinet, how the question of questions should be 
asked, so asked as to make it tell. But very few 
young men know how to ask it gracefully. ove- 
stricken youths often act sorrily on occasions of this 
kind. The worst of it is, that those who would make 
the best husbands often spoil their chances by floun- 
dering ridiculously at the critical moment. Saucy, 
world-hardened fellows, who never stammer, blush, 
or falter, not unfrequently carry off the priza from 
unsophisticated excellence—the lady not discovering 
until too late that she has mistaken brass for gold. 

Is wine or cake the most moral character? Cake, 
because it is only sometimes tipsy, but wine is al- 
ways drunk. 
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A LEAF FROM OUR PHUNYGRAPHIO 
ALBUM. 
BY OUR OWN PHUNYGRAPHER. 
NEW TITLE-PAGES FOR OLD SONGS. 





“TRAMP, TRAMP, TRAMP, THE BOYS ARE MARCHING.” 


THE lawyer who filed a bill, cut an acquaintance 
split a hair, made an entry, got up a case, framec 
an indictment, impanelled a jury, put them into a 
box, nailed a witness, hammered a judge, and bored 
a whole court, all in one day, has since laid down 
law, and turned carpenter. 

A CELEBRATED concert vocalist, upon applying for 
board in a house that was full, on being shown a 
room on the top story, replied, very innocently, that 
he had no disposition to become an upper-attic (ope- 
ratic) singer. 








“ COAST THAT SHADOW FROM THY BROW.”’ 


THE DtFFeERENCE.—The King of Siam, on account 
of the famine, has prohibited the exportation of 
“rice and paddy ;” during the famine in Ireland the 
British Government encouraged the exportation of 
Paddy. 





“Mr. TimoTHy,” said a young lady who had been 
showing off her wit at the expense of a dangler, “you 
remind me of a barometer that is filled with nothing 
in the upper story.”—“ Divine Almira,” meekly re- 
plied her adorer, “in thanking you for the compli- 
ment, let me remind you that you occupy my upper 
story entirely.” 

HorTIcuLTURAL Lilies of any “valley” can” be 
had now in the market from a dime upwards. 








BEAUTY WITHOUT PAINT.—Madame Jezebel offers 
silly women, who are not contented with their natu- 
ral features, receipts for “youth, beauty, grace, and 
elegance, which give golden tresses, sparkling eyes, 
ruby lips, and soft, peach-like complexion to ladies 
wrinkled, freckled, scarred, or aged, which have 
gained for her the patronage of the crowned heads 
of Europe and her world-renowned name.” These 

ne ges 4 for facial paint and plaster, Madame 

ezebel adds, “can be forwarded on the receipt of 
#5.” Her advertisement concludes with: “ Caution: 
Beware of spurious imitations.”’ Certainly; but 
rather beware of noxious originals. 


fi 


4 1 








“DEAL WITH ME GENTLY.” 


CoLT ABOVE THE CLoups.—An analogy has lately 
been established to exist between the planets and 
shooting stars. It rests mainly in the astronomical 
fact that the latter class are all revolvers. 


THERE is a youth, who, every time he wishes to 
get a glimpse of his sweetheart, cries out, “ Fire!’ 
irectly under her window. In the alarm of the mo- 
ment she plunges her head out of the window and 
inquires, “‘ Where?” When he poetically slaps him- 
= > the bosom, and exclaims: “’Ere, my Caro- 
na!’ 


A FRIEND of ours the other day was accosted in 
one of our streets with the words: “Do you know 
the time, sir?’ Upon which he pulled out his wateh, 
and, after consulting it, returned it to his pocket 
coolly replying to the interrogator: “ Yes, sir, t 
do,” and then walked off. 


Kisstne.—A kiss on the forehead denotes respect 
and admiration; on the cheek, friendship; on the 
eyelids, tender sentiment; on the lips, love. The 
young men of our acquaintance have not much 
‘ respect” for young ladies. 


An advertisement in a New York paper, promising, 
on the receipt of twenty-five cents, to send a receipt 
to keep water in wells and cisterns from freezing, a 
man in the neighboring city forwarded the amount, 
and received by return mall the following answer: 
“Take in your well and eistern in cold nights and 
keep them by the fire.” “ 


LANDSCAPE WITH FicuRES.—Tantara, the land- 
scape painter, was a man of ready wit, but he once 
met his match. An amateur had ordered a land- 
scape for his gallery, in whieh there was to be a 
church. The painter did not draw figures well, so 
he put none in his landscape. The amateur was 
astonished at the truthfulness and coloring of the 
picture, but he missed the figures. “You have 
forgotten to put in any figures,” said he, laughingly. 
% Sir,” replied the painter, “the people are gone to 
mass.”’ “Oh, well,” replied the amateur, “I will 
wait, and take your picture when they come out,” 
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Tue Foop or HummMinG-Brrps.—The following 
interesting account of the food of humming-birds 
appeared a short time since in a New York paper :— 


“In June last I happened to be visiting at a house 
in Pleasant Valley, Erie County, Pa. One fine 
morning I was sitting in his doorway, looking out 
pe a neat flower-garden, when I noticed a number 
of beautiful humming-birds, flitting from flower to 
flower, busy at their breakfast. Calling my host’s at- 
tention to them, I remarked that I had seen the ques- 
tion of their food made a disputed point somewhere 
in print. It was denied that they took honey from 
the flowers, and asserted that they found in them 
minute insects, on which they fed. My friend, 
though a close observer, was not certain on the 
point, and it was proposed to satisfy ourselves, if 
| me ree by offering them bey b He stated that he 

ad caught humm a often, and thought he 
could do so again. It may be well to observe that 
the morning was still, and that a heavy dew lay 
upon the ground. Some honey was taken upon a 
oase-knife, and we walked out upon the boarded 
»aths between the flower-beds. ery soon one of 

he little fellows, a perfect beauty, one of those 
with the many-colored, changeable throat, which 
sparkles so like a jewel, perched himself upon a 
board’s edge, seeming much fatigued. My friend ob- 
served that he was wet and heavy with the dew, 
and could not fly so long at a time as usual. We 
neared him once or twice, when he flew away, but 
at last he suffered us to get near enough to thrust 
the honey into his face. is bill touched it, bu®he 
was apparently perfectly ignorant of the nature of 
the substance, ain and again did we press our 
kind attentions; his little eye was seemingly ‘on 
the coast of Greenland,’ and a very speculative eye 
it was too, clear and knowing. Wis black and shin- 
ing bill was shaped like a cobbler’s ging-awl. 
We were about to acknowledge that a humming- 
bird did not know or care anything about honey, 
when it occurred to the one or the other of us to 
offer him some on a stick, instead of « knife. We 
had scarcely done so when his Ze chadged its far- 
off look, and running out from his bill something 
which looked like an presen eeny A fine and narrow 
ey of white tape, he inserted it into the tempting 
uid, and sucked away more like a hungry little pig 
than —— else we could think of. The tongue 
was put out from the bill nearly, if not quite, the 
length of the bill itself. It was a pretty sight. The 
little fellow worked with a will, and seemed per- 
— athome. He satisfied himself, and assuming 
an air of comfort that would have done credit to an 
alderman, spent a few seconds in composing his 
——— then away he went without so much asa 
thank you. We went into the house perfectly con- 
vinced that humming-birds do feed on honey. 


To AuTHors.—We find it necessary to adopt the 
following rules: When a MS. is sent the same num- 
ber of stamps required to pay its postage to us must 
be inclosed in the letter accompanying it for its re- 
turn. MSS. sent without a letter of advice are never 
read. If stamps are not sent, we wiil not hold our- 
selves responsible for the return ofthe MS. We find 
the above rule necessary, as it takes much of our 
valuable time to hunt up for return rejected MS. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

Appress “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Philadelphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 
tress. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies it. . 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publicaticn 
of that number. 





Miss D.—Sent articles December 19th, 

J. A. V.—Sent hair-pin 20th. 

Cc. D. C.—Sent articles 21st., 

Mrs. F. L.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 24th. 
Mrs. J. Y. M.—sent articles by Adams’s express 


Ath. 

on™ E. A. P.«-Sent articles by Adams’s express 
h. 

a I, W. J.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 
th. 


Mrs, H..C.—Sent hair jewelry 24th. 
Mrs. W. L. Q.—Sent hair crimpers 24th. 
Miss A. W.—Sent kid gloves by Kinsley’s express 


th. 
an R. H.—Sent kid gloves by Kinsley’s express 


G. H.—Sent lead comb 28th. 

Mrs. E. L. W.—Sent lead comb, 28th. 

Mrs, E. D.—Sent article 28th. 

A. M.—Sent patterns 28th. 

M. C., Jr.—Sent hair crimpers 28th. 

Mrs. P. S. T.—Sent patterns 28th. 

OC. B.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 4th. 

Miss E. B. B.-—Sent articles 4th. 

Mrs, 8S. S.—Sent articles 4th. 
aw N. G.—Sent articles by Harnden’s express 

h. 

F. F.—Sent articles by Howard’s express 7th. 

L, C.—Sent zephyr by Harnden’s express 7th. 

Miss A. A. O.—Sent jewelry 9th. , 

Mrs. T. 8. C.—Sent patterns 9th. 

Miss J. L. B.—Sent patterns 9th. 

Mrs. A. B.—Sent patterns 9th. 

Mr. J. T.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 9th. 

Miss E. B.—Sent rubber gloves by Adams’s ex- 
press 16th. 

Mrs. N. R. F.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Mrs. M. R, C.—Sent pattern 17th. 

O. A. H.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Mrs. J. R.—Sent pattern 17th, 

F. J. C.—Sent gloves Zist. 

Miss N. C. R.—Sent articles 21st. 

Jolly.—Neither by research or inquiry can we find 
that the word is used in any other sense than that 
given in Webster’s Dictionary. 

L. C. J., and many others are kindly thanked for 
the sponge-cake receipts. So many receipts have 
been sent us that we have not been able to publish 
all of them. 

Frances H.—We are troubled the same way. It is 
an accompaniment of winter. You give the reason 

yourself why they are red. India-rubber gloves are 

.60 per pair; with gauntlets, $3.50. 

Fanny.—We are a It reads: “ Except the 
—_ Boiling be—Filling the Tea-pot spoils the 

ea.” 

Mes. E. W.—Mix common mustard with terragon 
vinegar. 

M. D., Fayette, Mo.—You sent no stamp for an- 
swer; nor do you say when you saw any reference 
to the articles you mention, whether within a year 
or twenty years. 

D. knows as much as we do about it. Advertisers 
do not communicate to us the secrets of the articles 
advertised. We presume it is all it is reputed to be. 

A Subsecriber.—This is not a very distinctive ad- 
dress, considering that we have 160,000 of them. 
Your question cannot be answered. It is a trade, 
and we cannot penetrate into the secrets of it. A 
currier in the first place operates on the skin, and 
the coloring is the business of another trade. 





Fashions, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havre had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a small percentage for 
the time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country. 
ay last, Gpaneat en shanks Aeahe be given. 

ers, accompanie checks for the osed erpen- 
diture, to be cadveseed to the care of L. % odey, Esq. 
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No order will be attended to unless the is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom- 
panied by a note of the height, complexion, and 

eneral style of the person, on which much 

n choice. Dress goods from J. F. Hafleigh’s, or 
Curwen Stoddardt & Brother ; dry goods of any kind 
from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., New York; lin- 
= and lace from G. W. Vogel’s, 1016 Chestnut 
treet, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most cele- 
brated establishments ; jewel from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. hen the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1—A very stylish short costume of black 
velveteen and Bismarck satin. The front is trimmed 
te correspond with the back. The bonnet is of Bis- 
marck satin, trimmed with bright flowers, and ties 
under the chignon with narrow Bismarck ribbon. 
This may be considered an admirable bonnet for 
spring wear. 

Fig. 2.—Dinner-dress of heavy green silk, made en 
train. It is trimmed with Cluny lace, and leaves 
and rosettes formed of green velvet. The body is 
low, and worn over an illusion waist trimmed with 
pipings of white satin. The hair is slightly crimped 
and dressed in rolls at the back. The coiffure con- 
sists of delicate pink flowers and frosted foliage. 

Fig. 3.—Rich reception dress of black satin, 
trimmed with pipings, jet beads, anc heavy jet and 
silk fringe. It is made to display a petticoat of blue 
silk striped with black satin. The appearance of the 
dress may be changed by wearing it over different 
colored skirts. Bonnet of blue velvet, trimmed with 
pink roses. 

Fig. 4.—Walking suit for a little girl, The mate- 
rial is a Bismarck Winsey, trimmed with bands of 
Magenta velvet. The hat is of velvet, matching the 
dress in shade, and trimmed with a long feather and 
a band of Magenta velvet. The boots are of Bis- 
marck kid, with black tips and heels, 

Fig. 5.—Dress of purple silk, trimmed with bands 
of velvet and tassels arranged in a graduated pattern, 
The sash is of wide ribbon, knotted at the back. 
Fancy jacket of black velvet, trimmed to match the 
skirt. This style of jacket would make up well in 
silk, cloth, poplin, or pigué. The hair is dressed in 
long rolls, which may either be formed on the head 
or may be made up separately and pinned on. 

Fig. 6.—Walking suit of Bismarck poplin, made 
with two skirts, and trimmed with bands of velvet- 
een of a brighter shade, arranged in a pattern. The 
sack is of the dress material, trimmed to correspond. 
The gloves match the trimming of the dress. Hat 
of black velvet, tastefully trimmed with feathers, 
leaves, and a veil of Bismarck lace. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 


FIRST SIDE, 

Fig. 1.—Invalid’s robe of white muslin, which may 
hang perfectly free, or be confined at the waist by a 
ribbon sash, The yoke is formed of box plaits, and 
edged round with Cluny lace. Rows of Cluny also 
extend down the front and trim the jackets and 
sleeves. 

Fig. 2.—Promenade costume of blue velveteen, 
trimmed with bands and points of satin. The sash 
is of blue satin, caught by a large steel key attached 
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to a lock by a short chain. Bonnet of blue satin, 
trimmed with a blue velvet plait and white lace. 

Fig. 3.—Dinner-dress of Dagmar blue silk, trimmed 
with ruffles of a lighter shade, edged with a narrow 
twisted fringe. It is worn with a Marie Antoinette 
fichu, which crosses in front and forms long sashes 
at the back. It is made of the dress silk, trimmed 
with a lighter shade and narrow fringe. 

Fig. 4.—Promenade costume. Underskirt of brown 
silk, trimmed with narrow bands of brown velvet- 
een. The overdress and sack are of brown velveteen, 
trimmed with heavy silk cords and tassels. Bonnet 
of brown velvet, trimmed with white lace and brown 
velvet flowers. 

Fig. 5.—Morning robe of gray poplin, trimmed 
with leaves of cherry-colored corded silk. It is gored 
loosely, and caught to the figure by a belt of cherry 
leaves. If it is desirable to have a plainer dress, the 
leaves may be of gray silk, bound with cherry or 
blue. 


SECOND SIDE, 


Fig. 1—Morning-cap of embroidered muslin and 
Cluny lace, trimmed with blue ribbons. e 

Fig. 2.—A favorite style of coiffure for evening, 
formed of puffs and bands. 

Fig. 3.—Bonnet of gray satin, trimmed with a scarf 
of blonde lace and a bright crimson feather. 

Fig. 4.—Hat of Dagmar blue velvet, turned up with 
satin and trimmed with a blue feather. The strings 
are of velvet edged with satin. 

Fig. 5.—A very good style of sleeve for a dress or 
coat. The trimming maybde ribbon, braid, or velvet. 
Fig. 6.—Sleeve suitable for a silk or poplin dress. 

Fig. 7.—Back view of the Nettie Dress. The neck 
is cut square, and finished with a Cluny lace. The 
rosette is formed of white silk, bound with cherry 
velvet, and the sash ends are finished with cherry 
silk fringe. 

Fig. 8.—The Coligny jacket. This jacket is made 
of black cloth, scalloped out round the edge, and 
bound with black satin. Straps of satin are arranged 
according to the illustration, and bows are added at 
the back. Short paletdts of the sack form are more 
popular than any other variety. 

Figs. 9 and 10.—Gored frock of white piqué, for a 
little girl from four to six years. (Back and front 
view.) This gored frock is ornamented in a very 
new and pretty style. The trimming consists of cir- 
cles of the material, looped one within the other, 
and edged with colored waved braid, and sewn ona 
strip of embroidered muslin; the piqué is cut away 
under the muslin. The dress is fastened in front all 
the way down with linen buttons and button-holes. 
In the middle of the back there is a rosette with two 
long ends of piqué, edged with red braid. 

Fig. 11.—Shirt for a little boy of four years. 

Fig. 12.—Boy’s suit of Bismarck velveteen, bound 
with a fancy braid, and trimmed with large mother 
of pearl buttons. The hat is of brown leather, 
trimmed with velvet. 

Fig. 13.—Paletét of black velvet, trimmed with 
bands of black satin, narrow jet gimp, and a heavy 
jetfringe. The fancy belt is finished at the back by 
a long sash of black satin, with fringed ends. 

Fig. 14.—Infant’s cloak of white merino, embroi- 
dered with white silk, and trimmed with a chenille 
fringe. The same style of cloak would make up well 
in piqué, 

CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


MARCH is again upon us with its bleak winds and 
uncertain skies, bringing with it few novelties in 
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the way of fashion. It is as yet too early for any 
decided styles to have appeared, though the usual 
variety of bright-tinted spring silks enliven the 
store windows. Violet, brown, green, blue, and 
mode colors, mixed with white in stripes and plaids 
ofevery conceivable form and size, are to be procured. 
Always pretty and genteel, no lady can go far wrong 
in providing herself with one. 

Short dresses continue popular for street wear, 
and are fast gaining ground, as of late they have 
been adopted for evening and ball costumes. 

The disadvantage of long trains consists in the fact 
that but few of the many ladies wearing them know 
how to manage them gracefully, and they become 
not only an annoyance to the wearer, but also to 
those by whom she is surrounded. For receptions 
and carriage wear, the open train is much in vogue. 

As party going is still one of the amusements of- 
fered to pleasure-seekers, a description of a few even- 
ing foilettes will not come amiss. 

The first we notice is a handsome mauve silk with 
a deep Marie Antoinette flounce bordering it; the 
second skirt was of white gauze, and was likewise 
bordered with a similar flounce, only in the thinner 
material, The gauze skirt described in front, a very 
coquettish apron rounded at the bottom, and covered 
with rouleaux of mauve satin forming iadders upon 
it, and these rouleaux were continued likewise on 
the low bodice. A wide sash of mauve satin com- 
pleted the dress. 

The second, which was a black satin dress, was 
intended for mourning. The upper skirt was black 
silk gauze, bordered with ruches, with a satin rou- 
leaux in the centre. These ruches alternated with 
cross-cut bands of satin, covered with that exqui- 
sitely fine gimp that has recently come into fashion. 
The sash was black satin, tied at the back in a large 
bow. The low satin bodice was cut slightly square, 
and covered with small bouillons of gauze, and on 
the left shoulder there was a spray of eglantine 
copied in black velvet, the leaves sparkling with 
diamonds; a similar spray for the headdress. Satin 
rouleaux are now much used for trimming low bo- 
dices, and, by crossing and interlacing, can be made 
to simulate a sort of pelerine. Narrow cross bands 
are also employed for the same purpose. Ifthe bands 
are of satin, they are decorated with jet; but if of 
black velvet, they are edged on each side with a nar- 
row fold of colored silk. 

A great number of dresses are now made like open 
Redingotes, and are very elegant as well as being 
more dressy than a compete high bodice. Lace is 
sewn reund the opening in front, and a large locket 
suspended on velvet is worn round the throat. This 
style of toilette looks well on those occasions when 
full dress is not required, 

The “ Boulevard skirts,” which have been so uni- 
versally admired during the winter, are to be im- 
proved for spring and summer wear by having hoops 
inserted through slides upon the under side,* This 
addition will dispense with the extra weight of a 
hoop-skirt, and answer the purpose of the latter fully 
as well, ‘The hoops may be easily removed and re- 
placed when the garment is to be washed. The idea 
has already received great approval, as ladies are 
not slow to recognize anything that adds so vastly 
to their comfort, and is really so much of a conveni- 
ence. 

At Mme. Demorest’s we see the Hyperion Hair 
Curler, a late and most effective invention for mak- 
ing curls and frizettes, which still continue in vogue. 
It requires no heat nor other external application, 
but performs its work well and quickly without in- 
juring the hair. 

In making up dresses, skirts are gored quite plain 





in front and at the sides, but drawn up in larger 
gathers in the back. These are held by one row of 
gathering not gauged down as it formerly was. 
Trains attached to a belt are also being made. 

Embroidery is still lavished upon silk and satin 
for dresses and jackets. 

Gold bands for the hair are universally worn, 
Some are perfectly plain, others much ornamented, 
Bands of velvet, brightened by pearl or gold orna- 
ments, form also a pretty and inexpensive head- 
dress. 

A charming party costume for a child of from eight | 
to nine, can be made of white silk poplin or alpaca, ! 
The skirt gored, but with sufficient fulness left at 
the top to allow two box-plaits upon the hips and 
one in the back. The seams should be concealed by 
bands of blue silk, dotted with small steel buttons, 
extending direct from the waist to the bottom of the 
skirt. The belt to be made of blue silk with long 
sash ends, edged with a deep fringe. 

Pelisse suits are now the most fashionable for 
walking attire; they are fitted to the figure in front 
and loose in the back. A sash is necessary with this 
style of dress to confine it slightly at the waist. In 
the pretty new shades of gray and brown, these suits 
can be made to look very handsome. 

A simple but elegant bridal costume consists of a 
dress of white satin or poplin, with an overdress of 
tulle looped to the knee with bunches of white 
flowers. Pompadour corsage with a fichu of quilled 
tulle, finished at the throat with a quilling of thread 
lace. The top of the corsage is simply trimmed with 
two narrow bands of white satin. The sleeves are 
square, hanging with undersleeves of quilled tulle ; 
satin pipings are placed between the quillings, and 
add much to the effect, A small knot of orange-blos- 
soms on the bosom, a full veil of plain tulle with 
orange spray “cross the forehead complete a charm- 
ing and ladylike costume. 

In Paris, a novelty to be worn by a lady of very 
slight figure and pearly complexion, is an overdress 
of white down, to be worn above a body and skirt of 
puffed tulle filled in with little scarlet feathers. The 
headdress is a crown of vivid scarlet plumage, with 
a white marabout tuft topping the front puffs of hair. 
This is a very costly, fancy, and exquisitely lovely 
affair. 

We spoke in our last of the new lace which is to 
take the place of Cluny, so long in vogue, and have 
since then found some few particulars relating to it. 
The Vandyke Point has more substance than Cluny 
guipure, and the color is whiter. It is suitable for or- 
namenting ladies dresses, and also children’s frocks 
and pelisses, where more costly lace could not be 
afforded. 

A new idea in the world of fashion is an opening 
by gas-light, and it seems a very proper thing that 
articles for evening wear should be selected by some 
warm light. 

Opera cloaks have become almost an indispensa- 
ble article of toilette, and can be procured in every 
variety, from the simple Cashmere trimmed with 
quilted silk or bright-hued satin, to the elegant 
novelty, the Luleeka Mantle, recently made at the 
establishment of Mme. Demorest. This beautiful 
cloak is composed of white cloth decorated with gold 
embroidery, in a scroll design, following the edge 
like a border, The sleeves are large squares attached 
across one side only. The lower edge is fringed with 
heavy gold bullion. Around the bottom it is cut 
quite straight, and hangs loose and gracefully from 
the shoulders. 

April will bring, we hope, more decided informa- 
tion respecting the decrees of fashion for the spring 
and summer. FasHIon, 
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THOMSON’S 
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“QLOVE-FITTING.” 


THE ONLY PERFECT CORSET! 
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THE “GLOVE-FITTING” 


IS ALREADY THE 


Most Popular Corset 


In the American Market. 


“Our whole stock is sold, and not one pair has been 
returned,” 

“ The most popular Corset sold in our city.” 

“ We have sold them to some of our most fastidious 
lady customers, and thus far they give entire satisfac- 
tion.” 

“We sell many on approbation, but they never come 
back.” 


The above are some of the numerous com- 


mendations which we are continally receiving, 
and with which we might fill pages. 


SOLD AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BY 
LORD & TAYLOR, New York. 
PETERSON & LITTLE, Philadelphia. 
J. M. HAFLEIGH, Philadelphia. ~ 

And by all first-class dealers throughout the 
United States. 


AT WHOLESALE BY 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & 00., 
Sole Patentees and Proprietors, 
391 Broapway, New York. 





Amateur Cultivator’s Guide 


TO THE. 


KITCHEN AND FLOWER GARDEN. 
NOW READY. 


A DESCRIPTIVE WORK of 140 pages, fully illus- 
trated with a beautiful colored plate and 100 
peeves, containing a list of over 2,500 varieties 
of Flower and Vegetable Seeds; also 150 varieties 
of the choicest French Hybrid Gladiolus. All the 
Novelties, both of the Flower and Vegetable, for 
1868, will be found described in the above work. 

The following testimonials are unsolicited by us, 
and can be multiplied by hundreds :— 

From Mr. John Masters, Waukeegan, Ill. 

“Your Guipe came safe, and pleases me much ; it 
is the best I ever saw.” 

From Mrs. E. Fitzgerald, East Sanbornton, 
Belknap Co., N. H. 

“It is with great satisfaction and pleasure I have 
studied your AMATEUR’s GuipE. I have esteemed 
ithighly. Its pages are full of valuable information, 
reliable, plain, and practical, and attractively con- 
veyed ; just what every new beginner wants.” 

From T. Hill, Oakland Cottage, Yonkers, N. Y., 
March 2, 1867. 

“Tt is without exception the best arranged, useful, 
and instructive work I have ever seen, for amateurs 
especially.” 

From Miss D. W. ee we: Randolph 
Jo., Ind. 

“T have received your Guipr for the Flower and 
Kitchen Garden, for which you have my sincere 
thanks. It is very valuable for all who wish to cul- 
tivate flowers and vegetables. But pene from me 
is needless; it must recommend itself to any one.” 

From Mr. B. F. Stanley, Greenville, 8. C., 
March 17, 1867. 

“Thanks for your AMATEUR GuiIDE. It is indeed 
pleasant, useful, and instructive.” 

Tastefully bound in cloth, 3 colored plates, price 
post-paid, 50 cts.; in paper-covers, post-paid, 25 cts. 
Address, WASHBURN & CO., Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY! 


THE STAR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
It makes the genuine LOCK STITOH, alike on 
both sides of the fabric, sewed, and is the only first- 
class sewing machine in the market sold at a price 
within the reach of every family. Price, $20, $25, 
$35, $40, $5C, $100. Circulars and sample sewing fur- 
nished on application. Goop AGENTS WANTED. 
W.G. WILSON & CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. 


THE TRUE REMEDY AT LAST DISCO- 
VERED.—UPHAWM’S FRESH MEAT OURE, pre- 
pared from the formula of Prof. Trousseau, of Paris, 
cures Consumption, Lung Diseases, Bronchitis, Dys- 
jane rm Marasmus, General Debility, and all morbid 
conditions of the system dependent on deficiency of 
vital force. It is pleasant to taste, and a single 
bottle will convince the most skeptical of its virtue 
as the great healing remedy of the age. $1 a bottle, 
or six bottles for $5. Sent by Express. Sold b 
8S. C. UPHAM, No. 25 South Eighth St., Philadel-. 
phia, and principal Druggists. Circulars sent free. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
Fragrant Teilet Soaps are prepared by 
skilled workmen from the best materials, 
and are known as the STANDARD by deal- 
ers and customers, Sold everywhere. 


ATERS’ PIANO-FORTES—Grand, Square, and Up- 
right; Melodeons; Parlor, Church, Gem, and 
Cabinet Organs. The best manufactured, warranted for 
six years. Second-hand Pranos, MeLonrons, and Or- 
Gans, at great bargains. Prices from $25 to $200. New 
and Second-hand Instruments to let, and rent applied if 
pnrehased ; Monthly Instalments received for same. Olt 
Pianos takeninexchange. Illustrated Catalogues mailed 

free. Warerooms, 481 Broadway, New York. 

HORACE WATERS & CO., Manufacturers. 





Manufactured by 
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Let the Dull Eyes of the Bilious 


Sparkle with hope as they read this paragraph. 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Regulates the flow of the bile, and restores the natural action of the 


bowels. 
constipation. 


There is nothing like it in biliousness complicated with 


KEPT BY ALL APOTHECLARIES. 





IWeedles Stuck like Pins. 
Manufactured by J. ENGLISH & Co., Feckenham. 
The Advantages of this Plan are as follows :— 


1. The elegance and neatness of style. 


2. The great saving of time in taking the needle from and returning to it. 

3. The impossibility of losing the needles or spoiling them by frequent handling ; each one 
being so secured as to render it impossible to fall out until taken for use. 

Price of 100 needles, 40 cents, and a 3 cent stamp to pay return postage. 


Address 


L. A. GODEY, 


N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa, 





MARCH, 1868. 





Embellishments, Etc. 


BIRD CATCHING. A steel-plate 

COLORED FASHION PLA Containing six figures. 

FANCY MAT, Ete. Printed in colors. 

HUSH! ure for the juveniles. 

INITIAL LETTERS FOR MARKING. Four engravings. 

ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 

EXTENSION SHEET OF FASHIONS. Containing 39 en- 
gravings of Dresses for ladies and children, end other 
articles for the toilet. 

ROSETTE FOR TRIMMING. 

wn FOR CORNERS OF HANDKERCHIEFS. Eight 

ravings. 

DRA ING” LESSONS. Two engravin 

EMBROIDERY. Two engravings ail 

VISITING CARD BASKET. Two engravings. 

PATTERN FOR KNITTING AN ANTIMACASSAR. 


Contributors 


Alphabet for Marking (Z/lustrated), 211, 212, 213, 214 
Ivitial Letters for Marking (Jllustrated), 211, 
Fashionable Costuines (Illustrated), 211, 212, 213, 214, 291 


Novelties (Illustrated), 215, 216, 217, 218, 291 
Rosette for Trimming (Illustrated), 214 
Hush! (Jllustrated), 219 


Music—Galop, from Der Freyshutz, by J. Starr Hollo- 


way, 

New Style of Tidy ([liwstrated), 

Phemie Rowland, by Marion Harland, 

At Last, by Airs. Ellen M. Mitchell, 

The Human Voice, 

The Marchioness De Lafayette, 

To My Little Namesake, by Linda Warfel, 

The Yoke of Gold, by Mary W. Janvrin, 

Before the Bloesoming, by James Ristine, 

Mrs. Daffodil is Invited fo Join a Dorcas Society, by 
8. Annie 

Katie North's Elopement, by Homer White, 

How Mr. Prince Managed his Wife, by Gertrude Hein, 

His Love, by Eliza F. Moriarty, 

Oh, Cruel and Kind is Love! by Neale Bernard, 

Drawing Lesson (Jl lustrated), 

Lace Makers, 

Diamonds and Diamond Cuttin 

Spring. A Fantasy, by S. 8S. 

Bonnie Bessie, by Mittie Hall, ” 


Shattered Hopes, by Glenn, 
Work Department em 
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CROCHET STRAPS. Two engravings. 

SERVIETTE RING 

DOG'S MUZZLE.— CROCHET. Two engravings." 

KNITTED KNEE-CAP 

NEEDLE-BOOK. 

BRACELET. 

EDGING. (NETTING OR CROCHET,) 

PARISIAN GIMP TRIMMING WITH BEADS, 

NETTED KERCHIEF FOR THE HEAD 

EMBROIDERY PATTERNS FOR BRETONNE, JACKETS, 
Twe engravings. 

TOILET ENVELOPE. Two engravings. 

JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. Six mn 

A LEAF FROM OUR PHUNYGRAPHIC ALBUM. Three 


engravings. 
A VENETIAN VILLA. Two engravings. 


and Contents. 


| Visiting Card Basket (Jllustrated), 265 
Pattern for Knitting an Antimacassar, 265 
Crochet Straps (Illustrated), 266 
Serviette Ring (Iliustrated), 266 
Dog's Muzzle. = (Illustrated), 267 
Knitted Knee- 267 
Needle-Book (IUtx , 268 | 
Bracelet (I/lustrated), 268 
— . (Netting or Crochet) (1! lustrated), 268 

Kerchief for the Head (Zllustrated), 269 ~ 
Pariaign Gimp Trimming, with Beads, 269 


Embroidery Patterns for Bretonne Jackets Illus’d), 270 


Toilet Envelope (Illustrated), 271 
Receipts, 272 
Editors’ Table, containin 
American Civilization fo : the Old World, 275 
The Talmud, 275 
“Valgar Erre 276 
The Seeker, by we teaet Rivers.” 276 
Notes and Notices, 76 
Fathers and awe” 276 
Husbands and 277 
Hints about Health,” 277 
Literary Notices, 278 
Godey’s Arm-Chair, 281 
Juvenile rtment (Illustrated), 287 
A Venetian Villa (Illustrated), 288 
A Leaf from our Phunygraphic Album (Zliustrated), 289 
Fashions, 290 
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NW TICE 


CoMPLIMENTARY Notices.—From among the large 
number of notices we have received, spéaking in 
praise of the January number, we have selected the 
following :— 


A prize number in every sense of the word. No 
one in the magazine line knows better how toget 
-n useful and magnificent monthly, than does Godey.— 

m, Machias, Maine, 

pens the year brilliantly. and is, as it claims to 
be, emphatically a fine number. Mr. Godey is not 
to be surpassed in making a ladies’ magazine by all 
the efforts which his competitors can make. e is 
too old a hand to be easily matched in that line. The 
Lavy’s Boox will probably wave as long as the 
National bunting.— Whig and Courier, Bangor, Me. 

Eclipses any number heretofore published. It is 
fully up to the standard of excellence to what its 
publishers promised it should be. The engravings— 
steel, wood, and tinted—are the finest ever given to 
the public by any magazine, and the fashion-plates 
and patterns are of the latest style. Its various 
departments are always filled up with selections 
from the choicest and best of its numerous contribu- 
tors. The stories are good, and are written in a 
high-toned, moral style, which never fails to in- 
terest.—Mirror, Mt. Carroll, Illinois, 

The —— number of this popular magazine is 
to hand, and, if possible, excels former numbers.— 
Banner, Listowel, Canada. 

This is the chief among the ladies’ magazines of 
the country, and no household is complete without 
it. The present number is the best yet produced, 
and convinces us that the volume for ’68 will! be, in 
maak. roapecte, ahead of its predecessors.—Revetlle, 
Platte City, Mo. 

The best number we have ever seen. It is truly a 
rich gem. Its embellishments are of a beautiful and 
most magnificent character, deserving all praise. 
The reading matter is also good. Can’t be beat.— 
Mercury, Paris, Mo. 

Is, as ever, an ornament to the centre-table and to 
. a and Sentinel, Saratoga Springs, 





Presented to the thousands of readers in anew and 
attractive style, embellished with pl that is 
tasteful or useful to its patrons.—Union, Pleasant 
Hill, Mo. 

Opens the new year in fine style. It appears in 
new type, on much improved paper, and is enlarged 
in its readiag matter to the extent of twelve pages. 
The engraving and fashion department is very full, 
elegant, and reliable.—Journal, Roxbury, Mass. 

Godey intends to spare neither labor nor expense 
to please his numerous patrons.—Alleghanian, Cum- 
berland, Md. 

A better number has never been printed. Indeed, 
it has become an article of necessity with many 
ladies, and they cannot resist the inclination to pro- 
cure it. It is unnecessary for us to sa auythtes in 
laudation of a work so well known.—Courter, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Certainly one of the most magnificent things of 
the kind we have ever seen. It is presented in a 
new and attractive style. The embellishments are 
exceedingly beautiful, the fashion-plates superb in 
every particular, and full and accurate. We have no 
doubt that this number wil! be universally admired 
by both sexes, on account of its great excellence. 

e congratulate the publisher upon his decided 
success.—Journal and Statesman, Wilmington, Del. 

It is printed with new type, and is altogether a 
> > cam for the million: — Journal, Willimantic, 

onn, 

It is a mirror of fashion in itself, to whose pages 
the fashionable world is attracted for amusement 
and instruction.—Patriot, Quincy, Mass. 

It is a wonder that such literature as is contained 
in this magazine can be furnished, and that in our 
new country it can be furnished so cheap.—Republic, 
Valparaiso, Ind. 

Its fashion-plates are elegant, its patterns profuse, 
and in fact it is the ladies’ magazine of the age.—Re- 
publican, Columbia City, Ind. 

Tiere is more money and labor expended upon 
this magazine than upon any other of the kind, 
——- costs not less than $29,000.—Register, Can- 

in, [ll. 

The ladies should all have it.—Ledger, Canton, Ill. 

As a ladies’ magazine, Godey more than main- 
tains its proud and enviable position in the very 
front rank of the monthlies, and is, if possible, 

early increasing in excellence and popularity.— 
ercury, Shawneetown, Ill, 








Fashion Editress’ 
ADVERTISEMENT. 





The Fasxtoy Epirress of Gopry’s Lapy’s 
Boox is prepared to furnish the following arti- 
eles at the prices annexed :— 


INFANTS’ WARDROBE. 


Dresses, from $4 00 to 
Slips, 300 
Shirts, 100 “ 
Double Wrappers, 

Cambric Night-gowns, 

Plain Cambric Skirts, 

Embroidered or Scalloped Skirts, 3 
Flannel Skirts, 3 


ks, 
Flannel Sacks, 
Cloaks, 
Hoods, 
Shawls, or Blankets, 
Complete Paper Patterns, 
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PAPER PATTERNS. 


Ladies’ Cloaks, 

Ladies’ Sleeve, 

Ladies’ Full Dress and Skirt, 

Suit for Little Boy, 

Dress Body and Sleeve, 

Children’s Cloak, 

Children’s Dresses, 

Ladies’ Under Garments, by the piece, 


—— 2 
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LADIES’ ORNAMENTAL HAIR, 


Grecian Curls, arranged on comb, $7 00 to 25 00 


Fancy Hair Bows, 600 “* 10 00 
Hair Waterfalls, 600 “ 4000 
Hair Side Braids, 800 “* 2 00 
Hair Back Braids, 800 “ 30 00 
Puffs for Rolling the Hair, 200“ 600 
HAIR JEWELRY. 
Bracelets, $5 00 to 30 00 
Ear-rings, 500 “ 20 00 
Breastpins, 400 “* 20 00 
Rings, 200 “ 10 00 
Fob Chains, 800 “* 30 00 
Charms, by the piece, 250“ 500 
Studs, 900 “* 15 00 
Sleeve Buttons, 900 “ 15 00 
KNIT GOODS. 
Split Zephyr Sacque for Infants, $2 90 
Zephyr Sacques for Infants, 3 00 
Ladies’ Breakfast Coseys, 6 00 
Ladies’ Sontags, 3 50 
Ladies’ Crochet Shawls, $9 00 to 30 00 
Gentlemen's Afghans, 30 00 ** 150 00 
Infants’ Afghans, 1500“ 56000 
Ladies’ and Children’s Roman Scarfs, 2 50 
Gentlemen's Smoking Caps, 5600 * 200 
Gentlemen's Slippers, 300 “ 15 00 


She can also supply Ladies’ and Children’s 
complete Wardrobes, Dresses, Cloaks, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Jewelry, Silverware, Orne 
Balls, Zephyrs, Wedding and Visiting Cards, 
Paper and Envelopes, Card-cases, etc. etc. 


Address FASHION EDITRESS, 
Care of Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
Philadelphia. 


















PS 


Have Just Received 


“ TWO FULL CARGOES 


flavor. 


Chinese factors. 


fortunes through their houses in China. 
exchsuge used in the purchase of 


FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship Golden State. 
12.900 HALF CHESTS by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large cargoés_of Blaekiand Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiviu 
of the finest quality of Green Teus from the 
of China, which are unrivalled for fineness and delicacy of 


large invvices 
oyune districts 


To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea trade, we will start with the American 
houses, leaying oat of the account entirely the profits of the 


lst. The American house in China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in the country have made their immense 
2d. The Banker makes large a ta upon the foreign 
3d. The Importer makes a profit of 90 to 50 per cent. in 


y 
4th. On its arrival bere it is sold by the cargo, and the 


wT Purchaser sells it tothe Speeulator in invoices of 1000 to 


. fn lines at a profit of 10 to 145 per gent. 
6th. The 











cent. 
a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 


PROFIT HE CAN GET. 


add the original cost of the ‘Tea, it wi 


small pre 
amply pay ne. 


our warehouses in this city. 


wishing to join in a club, sa 
wants, and selfct the kind a 





goods in se 
distribution—each party 


divide equitably among themselves. 
Parties sending Club 


delivery. 


will be'as liberal as we can # 
menta 
ustom Honse steres to our Warehouses. 


tion. If they, 
our expense within 30 days, and have 


he 








package for Clabs of leas than $30. 
Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon 
etting them ppre and fresh, asthey come direct from the 


2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 
Sth. The Speculater selis it te the Wholesale Tea Dealer 


holesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in lots to suft his trade, at a profit of about 10 per 


7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at 
Sth. The Retailer sells it to the consumer for ALL THE 


When yon bave added to these ment profits as many 
brokerages, eartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and 
be perceived what 
the consumer has to pay. And now we propose to show 
why we can sell so very much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and 
brokerages, cartages, storages, eooperages, and waste, with 
the exeeption of a small commission paid for purchasing to 
our Vege yom in China and Japan, one eartage, and a 

t te ourselyes—whith, on our large sales, will 


By our system ofsupplying Clabs throughout the country, 
consumeérs in @ll parts of the United States can receive 
their Teas at the same prices (with the small additional 
ex pense of Soe agg as though they bought them at 

a 


Some parties | ire of us hoWethey shall proceed to get 
up a club. The sadwer is simply this :"Let 
+ much tea or coffee he 

price from our Price List, as 
published in the paper or in our circulars. Write the 
naines, kinds, and amounts plaialy ona list, as seen in the 
Clab Order in the next column, and when the elnb is com- 
plete send it tous by mail, and we will put each party’s 
(gape and mark the name upon 

them, with the cost, so there need be no confasion in their 
ting exactly what he orders, 
and no more. The cost of transportation the members can 


each person 


or other orders for less than $30, 
had better send Post-Office Drafts or money-ith their 
orders, to save the expeuse of collection by express; but 
larger orders we will forward by express, to collect ou 


Hereafter we will send a complitmentary package to the 
party getting up the clab. Oar profits are small, but we 
. Wesend no compli- 


We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satixfac- 
not satisfactory, ve | ean be returned at 
money refunded. 
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Hstablished 4861. 





The Great American Yea Company 


The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their Steck which they resommend to meet the wants of 
Clubs. They art sold at C go Prices, the same as. the Com- 
paoy sell them in New York, as the list of prices willshow. .. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
OOLONG (black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 


per Ib. 

MIXED (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c., 
best $1 per Ib. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (black), 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1 10, best $1 20 per Ib. 

IMPERIAL (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best 
$1 25 per ik 

YOUNG HYSON (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, 
best $1 25 per Ib. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1 10, best 
$1 25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER (green), $1 25, best-¢t 50. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35¢., best 40 cents per 
poand. Hotels, Saloons, Boardiog-house keepers, avd fami- 
Jies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST DIN- 
NER COFFEE, which we will sell at-the low of 30 
cents per pound, and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 per pound by 
purchasing their Teas of 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-office Box, 5643 New York City. 


CLUB ORDER. 
Epwarps, 8m, Lawrence Co., N. Y., 
Jane 8, 1867. 


‘Tur Great AMERICAN Tea Company. 
$1 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
Dear Sirs: I herewith send you another order for Tea. 
The last was duly received, and givex general satisfaction. 
As long as you send use such good Tea, you peor Tecvayr eter 
continuation of our patronage. As a further evidence that 
the subseribers were Seibel vee will observe that I send 
you the names of all those that seut } who were near 
out of — — < — asians of new fogged Ac- 
cept my thanks for the complimentary package. ip tlis 
as the other, and oblige J 
Your obedient servant, DAVID C. McKER, 













4 Ib Japan ------+----«-J. Havens --------at $1 Z-. 00 
se ~-J. Havens .--.-.---at fans 

+--at 1 50-- 1-50 

7 Sk oc ++ -at 1 25-. 1 25 
2 do Young Hyson- we ++ at 1 00-. 200 
] do Japan Sees Secesoes : . ---at 100-10 
1 do Young Hyson----- ; —~ ++-at. 100-- 1 00 
$ do Young Hyson.*---R. McCargén---+--at 1 25-. 3 75 
2 do Green +++-+--+ --R. -eoee-mt 125-- 290 
4 do Green: ---- +. : : rat 1 25-~.5 00 
1 do Gunpowder - --A. H. Perkins-----at 1 50-.. 1 50 
And ten others-.--...- Total. -«y-+---- -@51 06 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number re- 
side, by cLvuBBING together, can reduce the cost of their Teas. 
and Coffees about one-third (beside the Express charges), by 
sending directly to “The Great American Tea Company ” 

BEW ARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our extablishment, or copy onr name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the use 
of our name. 

POST-OFFICE orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of “The Great American Tea Company.” Direct let- 
ters and orders to 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, . 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
ng POST-OFFICE BOX, No. 5643 NEW YORK CITY. 
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